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REPORT. 


To   THE   Honorable  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of 
Providence  : 

m 

In  accordance  with  the  ordinances  the  School  Committee 
make  this  their  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  April  30, 
1892: 

ENROLLMENT. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  quarter  the  enrollment  was,  in  the 

High  school,  796  pupils. 

Grammar  schools^ 4t9i5      *' 

Primary  " 10,666       ** 


Total, 16,377 


Ci 


There  were  also  connected  with  the  public  schools  four 
Kindergartens,  having  an  average  attendance  during  the  last 
quarter  of  1 19  pupils. 

In  the  fall  ?ind  winter,  evening  schools  were  maintained  for 
a  period  of  only  fourteen  weeks,  the  number  of  teachers  that 
were  employed  precluding  a  longer  torm  with  the  appropria- 
tion set  apart  for  that  purpose. 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  growth  of  the  day  schools 
during  the  past  year  over  that  of  the  previous,  and  with  the 
opening  of  the  new  buildings  now  in  process  of  construction 
there  will  be'without  doubt  a  marked  increase  in  the  gain  in 
attendance  over  past  years. 
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Up  to  the  first  of  April  of  the  current  year  there  has  been 
charged  to  the  account  of  "school-houses  and  lots"  the  sum 
of  $308,676.99,  while  the  amount  appropriated  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  public  schools  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sept. 
30,  1892,  was  $292,000  from  the  tax  levy,  and  in  addition 
thereto  the  receipts,  estimated  at  $50,000,  from  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island,  poll  taxes,  etc.  For  evening  schools  there 
was  appropriated  the  sum  of  $20,000. 

At  no  time  within  the  history  of  the  city  of  Providence 
have  the  city  council  recognized  to  so  great  an  extent  the 
needs  of  the  public  school  system  as  they  have  during  the 
past  two  years,  and  the  appropriations  which  they  have  made 
for  new  school  buildings  fully  attests  their  belief  in  the  ben- 
efits that  accrue  t'o  the  municipality  from  a  broad  and  com- 
prehensive support  of  its  educational  interests.  Our  citizens 
are  proud  of  their  public  schools,  and  within  reasonable  lim- 
its do  not  reckon  the  tax  that  is  imposed  upon  them  for  their 
support  as  burdensome,  provided  their  children  receive  the  in- 
struction and  training  which  will  fit  them  to  take  a  higher 
position  in  the  various  walks  of  life  than  would  be  possible 
if  the  liberal  advantages  for  education  were  withheld.  To 
maintain  the  excellent  standard  to  which  our  public  school 
system  has  attained,  and  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  advanced 
thought  and  progress  in  the  government  and  conduct  of  the 
public  schools,  is  at  all  times  a  most  important  question. 
Both  the  city  council  and  the  school  committee  have  their 
part  to  perform  in  its  determination,  and  so  long  as  each  per- 
forms its  part  well — the  one  in  making  all  reasonable  and 
necessary  appropriations  of  money,  and  the  other  in  expend- 
ing it  judiciously  for  the  benefit  and  welfare  of  the  schools, 
as  well  as  in  exercising  the  greatest  care  in  their  supervision 
and  management,  the  solving  of  what  is  best  for  the  public 
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Schools  becomes  comparatively  easy  for  those  who  are  charged 
"Vrith  the  responsibility  for  the  solution  of  this  important  ques- 
tion. 

REDUCTION   IN   THE   NUMBER   OF   THE   COMMITTEE. 

The  School  Committee  now  consists  of  thirty  elective 
members.  Although  reduced  to  this,  number  only  within  the 
past  year,  the  good  effects  that  were  anticipated  from  having 
a  smaller  deliberative  body  have  already  become  apparent. 
Important  and  radical  changes  have  been  made  in  the  by- 
laws governing  the  committee.  Sub-committees  have  been 
reduced  and  equalized  in  numbers  to  correspond  with  the  re- 
duction in  the  general  committee.  The  Superintendent  has 
been  given  broader  authority  in  the  control  of  teachers  and 
at  the  same  time  has  been  charged  with  greater  responsibil- 
ities in  the  superintendence  of  the  schools.  Sub-committees 
have  had  their  powers  and  duties  more  definitely  defined  and 
the  responsibility  for  the  departments  of  instruction  assigned 
to  their  care  has  been  more  equitably  divided. 

For  many  years  the  appointment  of  all  the  teachers  was 
vested  in  what  is  known  as  the  Committee  on  Qualifications. 
Appointments  of  teachers  in  the  various  departments  of  in- 
struction are  now  made  by  the  respective  committees  thereon, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  general  committee. 

Under  the  existing  by-laws  there  is  no  chance  for  any  sub- 
committee to  claim  an  interference  by  another  committee  in 
its  prerogatives  as  respects  the  appointment  of  teachers,  and 
conflicts  of  authority  between  coordinate  committees  will 
not  be  possible. 

EVENING    SCHOOLS. 

No  branch  of  the  public  school  system  can  be  made  to 
show  better  results  for  the  money  expended  than  the  even- 
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ing  schools.  Wisely  and  judiciously  applied  the  money 
which  you  appropriate  annually  for  this  purpose  will  secure 
returns  that  will  encourage  you  to  increase  the  amount  from 
year  to  year  commensurate  with  the  demand  for  schools  and 
teachers.  To  bring  this  department  of  instruction  to  a  higher 
standard  is  the  aim  of  your  committee,  and  in  the  furtherance 
of  that  aim  they  have  taken  what  they  deem  to  be  an  impor- 
tant step  in  advance,  by  placing  the  evening  schools  more 
directly  within  the  supervision  of  the  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Schools.  By  their  recent  action  in  adopting  new  by-laws 
they  have  incorporated  an  article  governing  the  evening 
schools  in  conformity  with  the  ordinances,  which  cannot  fail 
to  bring  them  more  directly  within  the  line  of  the  day  school 
system,  and  at  the  same  time  eliminate  any  lingering  thoughts 
that  may  with  some  reason  have  obtained  in  the  minds  of 
the  public  that  evening  schools  were  the  personal  objects  of 
care  of  a  few  individual  members  of  the  School  Committee 
for  the  patronage  which  they  were  supposed  to  furnish.  All 
possibility  of  such  an  opinion  gaining  further  hold  in  the 
public  mind  is  now  removed,  and  a  higher  standard  for  these 
schools  is  made  possible  by  the  restrictions  that  are  imposed 
in  the  appointment  of  teachers  as  well  as  from  the  placing 
of  the  responsibility  for  their  management  within  the  con- 
trol of  a  committee  untramelled  by  jealousy  of  the  author- 
ity of  a  coordinate  committee. 

One  great  drawback  to  the  success  of  the  evening  school 
work  that  has  often  been  adverted  to,  both  by  the  Superin- 
tendent and  the  School  Committee  in  former  reports,  is  the 
lack  of  proper  accommodations  in  the  rooms  that  have  been 
selected  for  holding  the  schools.  A  system  of  overcrowding 
has  been  the  rule,  not  only  proving  injurious  to  health  and 
fatal  to  discipline,  but  harmful  to  instruction.     This  could  be 
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overcome  by  extending  the  graded  system  and  placing  the 
advanced  classes  in  grammar  school  buildings,  for  it  has  been 
demonstrated  already  that  evening  school  pupils  can  be  taught 
in  the  day  school  buildings  without  detriment  or  harm  to  the 
property  of  the  city  or  to  that  of  the  scholars  occupying  the 
same  room  in  the  daytime.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  your  hon- 
orable body  will  continue  to  recognize  the  advantages  for 
education  that  the  evening  schools  afford  to  a  deserving  class, 
more  of  whom  would  avail  themselves  of  these  advantages 
were  they  to  be  extended  and  put  under  a  system  conform- 
ing more  closely  to  that  under  which  the  day  schools  are  con- 
ducted and  managed. 

UNGRADED     SCHOOLS. 

The  need  for  ungraded  schools  is  again  urged.  Such 
schools  should  be  established,  as  they  would  serve  both  the 
purpose  of  meeting  the  wants  of  a  class  whose  opportunities 
for  a  full  course  of  study  have  been  interfered  with,  as  well 
as  providing  for  another  class  of  pupils  who  require  a  disci- 
pline which,  as  the  by-laws  now  stand,  cannot  be  administered 
in  certain  grades  of  the  schools. 

Your  committee  and  the  Superintendent  have  heretofore 
adverted  to  the  necessity  for  their  establishment  and  have 
fully  explained  the  advantages  that  would  accrue  therefrom. 
Particularly  have  the  reasons  been  given  why  these  schools 
should  be  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  those  whose  oppor- 
tunities for  the  full  course  of  study  are  abridged,  and  need 
not  again  be  reiterated.  That  some  provision  should  be 
made  for  a  class  of  scholars  who  require  a  special  discipline 
has  become  more  apparent  by  reason  of  the  change  in  the 
by-laws  regarding  the  administration  of  corporal  punishment. 
The  Superintendent,  in  his  recent  report  to  the  committee, 
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has  spoken  at  considerable  length  upon  the  subject  of  cci^j 
poral  punishment,  and  from  what  he  has  said  concerning-  j 
in  that  report,  the  conclusion  can  be  drawn  that  its  aboli^  j,. 
ment  to  so  great  an  extent  does  not  secure  the  results  tl^^/ 
were  anticipated  by  the  more  radical  adherents  in  the  belief 
in  moral  suasion.  That  there  are  pupils  in  the  grades  where 
corporal  punishment  has  been  abolished,  who,  though  not 
vicious  or  immoral,  are  persistently  idle,  mischievous  and  will- 
ful is  unquestioned.  These  pupils  were  formerly  influenced 
by  the  fear  of  corporal  punishment  until  their  interest  in 
study  was  aroused  or  until  they  left  school,  but  as  the  matter 
now  stands  they  are  restrained  by  no  such  fear,  and  they  con- 
tinue in  school  to  the  annoyance  of  the  teachers  and  a  detri- 
ment to  other  pupils  by  their  example.  A  separate  school 
should  be  provided  for  such  as  these,  where  the  regulations 
regarding  discipline  could  be  modified  to  suit  the  circum- 
*stances.  Herein  the  ungraded  school  would  be  of  great  ben- 
efit, not  only  to  those  who  are  sent  to  it  for  instruction  and 
discipline,  but  it  would  furnish  the  help  to  parents  and  teach- 
ers which  the  restriction  of  corporal  punishment  has  re- 
moved. 

MANUAL   TRAINING    HIGH    SCHOOL. 

The  building  which  you  have  dedicated  for  a  manual  train- 
ing high  school  is  nearing  completion,  and  the  School  Com- 
mittee have  already  taken  the  initiative  steps  to  outline  a 
course  of  study  and  to  secure  the  necessary  teachers.  When 
finished,  the  city  will  have  the  best  public  building  for  man- 
ual training  in  existence  in  this  country.  The  success  in  this 
new  field  of  educational  work  will  depend  upon  the  ampli- 
tude of  the  provision  which  is  made  for  such  tools  and 
apparatus  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  course  of  instruc- 
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tion  that  is  to  be  pursued,  and  upon  the  ability  and  qualifica- 
tions of  those  who  are  employed  as  teachers.  To  secure  the 
first  element  of  success  the  School  Committee  look  to  your 
honorable  body  with  the  full  expectation  that  all  the  neces- 
sary equipment  for  this  school  will  be  provided,  and  that  a 
liberal  appropriation  for  salaries  of  teachers  will  be  allowed. 
This  will  permit  the  committee  to  secure  the  best  fitted  per- 
sons for  the  specific  line  in  which  they  are  to  teach,  and  en- 
able them  to  show  by  the  work  of  the  scholars  how  impor- 
tant a  factor  in  educational  progress  is  manual  training. 

As  to  the  number  of  pupils  that  will  enter  the  school  at 
its  opening,  sufficient  information  has  been  obtained  from 
personal  inquiry  to  indicate  to  the  committee  the  number  of 
teachers  who  will  be  required.  It  is  confidently  expected, 
however,  that  after  the  school  has  been  in  operation  for  a 
short  time,  and  its  methods  of  instruction  have  come  to  be 
better  known,  that  a  much  larger  number  of  pupils  will  seek 
to  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages. 

Of  one  thing  your  committee  is  already  satisfied,  and  that 
is  that  even  with  the  opening  of  the  Manual  Training  High 
School,  more  accommodations  must  be  provided  for  the  Eng- 
lish and  Classical  departments  for  both  boys  and  girls.  Such 
being  the  case  it  seems  to  your  committee  that  now  is  the 
time  to  make  such  changes  in  the  arrangement  and  classifi- 
cation of  the  High  Schools  as  will  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  present  as  well  as  to  satisfy  for  some  time  to  come  the 
demands  for  the  future.  The  girls'  department  of  the  High 
School  is  overcrowded,  and  while  the  transfer  of  some  of  the 
boys  to  the  new  manual  training  building  will  make  more 
room  for  gfirls,  even  this  will  not  allow  for  future  demands 
for  accommodations  in  the  present  High  School  building. 
A  plan  which  meets  the  approval  of  your  committee,  and 
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which  is  hereby  recommended  for  your  favorable  considera- 
tion, is  to  establish  and  maintain  the  Boys*  English  and  the 
Girls*  departments  in  the  present  High  School  building  and 
to  transfer  the  Classical  department  to  a  separate  building. 
The  building  opposite,  on  the  comer  of  Pond  and  Summer 
streets,  now  used  for  a  primary  school,  would  be  ample  for 
the  classical  department,  and  with  slight  modification  of  its 
interior  arrangements  could  be  fitted  for  the  classical  scholars. 
The  taking  of  this  primary  school  building  for  a  Latin 
High  School,  of  course  would  necessitate  the  erection  of  a 
new  building  in  that  immediate  vicinity  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  primary  pupils  in  that  district,  but  it  should  be 
taken  into  account  that  a  new  primary  school-house  would 
not  cost  nearly  so  much  as  a  new  building  for  high  school 
pupils.  Not  only  would  this  saving  in  expense  be  an  im- 
portant item  in  thus  providing  additional  high  school  accom- 
modations, but  this  arrangement  would  permit  of  the  use  of 
the  large  hall  in  the  present  High  School  building,  with  but 
slight  inconvenience,  whenever  it  was  required  by  the  scholars 
of  each,  or  all  of  the  four  high  schools.  It  certainly  cannot 
fail  to  be  apparent  to  all  that  there  are  many  advantages  in 
keeping  these  schools  centralized,  and  the  same  reason  that 
existed  for  locating  the  building  for  the  manual  training 
school  in  close  proximity  to  the  present  High  School  would 
apply  in  the  location  of  the  Latin  school.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  you  will  recognize  the  urgent  necessity  that  exists  for 
increasing  the  facilities  of  the  High  schools  and  that  you  will 
give  the  matter  of  providing  additional  accommodations  there- 
for your  early  and  favorable  consideration  in  the  manner 
herein  suggested. 
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SUPERVISORS   OF   PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

For  years  past  the  School  Committee  have  referred  in 
their  annual  reports  to  the  matter  of  creating  the  office  of  as- 
sistant superintendent.  The  recent  appointment  of  two  su- 
pervisors of  primary  schools,  as  authorized  by  your  honor- 
able body,  has,  however,  furnished  the  Superintendent  with 
a  more  satisfactory  relief  than  would  have  been  secured  by 
the  appointment  of  an  assistant  superintendent,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  has  made  such  an  officer  unnecessary  for  some 
time  to  come.  These  supervisors  of  primary  schools,  acting 
under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent,  although  they 
have  been  in  service  but  a  short  time,  have  already  accom- 
plished satisfactory  work  in  assisting  the  regular  teachers  by 
explanation  of  the  course  of  study  and  suggesting  the  best 
methods  of  teaching  and  in  advising  as  to  cases  of  discipline 
and  the  grading  and  promotion  of  pupils.  As  was  intended, 
this  has  relieved  the  Superintendent  from  personal  attend- 
ance upon  what  constitutes  the  greater  portion  of  the  schools, 
and  has  left  him  with  more  time  for  the  performance  of  the 
executive  functions  of  his  office,  as  well  as  permitting  him  to 
give  more  particular  attention  to  the  grammar  and  high 
schools,  and  in  general  affording  him  a  better  opportunity  for 
the  special  work  which  is  necessary  to  secure  a  progressive 
advancement  in  the  condition  of  the  public  schools. 

PHYSICAL   CULTURE. 

A  preliminary  course  of  instruction  in  physical  culture  has 
been  introduced  as  an  experiment  in  the  girls'  department 
of  the  High  School,  with  very  satisfactory  results.  The  sys- 
tem, as  it  has  been  taught,  has  demonstrated  the  advantages 
that  would  follow  its  being  made  permanent  and  maintained 
as  a  part  of  the  High  School  course  in  the  Girls*  department. 
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Your  committee,  in  view  of  the  satisfaction  which  the  teach- 
ing of  physical  culture  has  given,  both  to  the  scholars  and  to 
the  committee  under  whose  direction  it  was  introduced,  would 
recommend  that  authority  be  given  for  the  permanent  em- 
ployment of  a  supervising  teacher. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion  your  committee  believe  that  the  schools  of 
all  g^des  are  conducted  in  a  manner  that  merits  the  com- 
mendation of  the  public,  and  that  the  results  of  their  work 
compare  favorably  with  the  best  of  the  free  schools  any- 
where. 

Of  one  thing  there  is  no  question,  and  that  is  that  within 
the  past  few  years  the  purpose  and  plans  of  the  Superin- 
tendent, supplemented  by  the  endorsement  of  the  School 
Committee,  have  been  to  make  the  methods  of  school  work 
more  practical  and  to  introduce  a  system  of  instruction  and 
training  that  has  resulted  more  advantageously  to  the  scholars 
when  they  have  completed  their  course  of  study  and  have 
entered  upon  the  active  duties  of  life.  In  this  respect  a  great 
advance  has  been  made,  and  whether  as  graduates  of  the 
primary,  grammar,  or  high  school,  the  boy  or  girl  has  been 
given  the  opportunity  to  become  equipped  with  a  more  prac- 
tical knowledge  than  was  possible  under  the  old  methods  of 
instruction.  More  attention  is  now  given,  than  formerly,  to 
those  questions  in  education  which  inculcate  a  keener  per- 
ception and  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  duties  that  go 
to  make  up  good  citizenship.  That  the  public  schools  are 
the  great  aids  to  good  citizenship,  and  that  they  are  an  im- 
portant factor  in  promoting  the  prosperity  of  the  community 
constitutes  the  very  best  reason  why  the  most  liberal  con- 
sideration should  be  given  when  the  question  of  their  support 
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and  maintenance  is  before  you  for  consideration.  That  you 
will  meet  the  necessities  for  the  extension  of  their  benefits  is 
unquestioned,  and  that  the  endorsement  of  the  tax-payers 
will  follow  is  undoubted. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

HENRY  V.  A.  JOSLIN, 
H.  S.  DORCHESTER, 
JOSEPH  O.  SAN  SOUCI. 

Committee. 
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REPORT  OK   THE    CHAIRMAN 

OF  THE 

COMMITTEE    ON     EVENING     SCHOOLS, 


To  THE  ScnooL  Committee  of  the  City  of  Providence: 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Evening  Schools  begs  leave  to  submit 
the  following  report: 

During  the  present  winter  this  committee  established  fifteen  evening 
schools.  In  previous  years  we  have  supported  thirteen  schools,  but  this 
year  tlie  city  council  authorized  us  to  establish  fifteen.  We  accordingly 
did  so. 

The  location  of  thirteen  of  the  fifteen  schools  was  the  same  as  last  year. 
The  fourteenth  school  was  established  in  Gorton's  Hall,  near  the  comer  of 
Potter's  Avenue  and  Cranston  street  An  evening  school  was  never  opened 
before  in  this  section  of  the  city,  and  it  took  several  weeks  before  the  people 
of  the  neighborhood  learned  of  the  fact.  This  school  was  fairly  successful. 
The  average  attendance  for  tlie  whole  term  was  sixty-three.  It  often  takes 
several  years  to  establish  and  to  get  an  evening  school  into  good  running 
order.    This  school  ought  to  do  much  better  another  year. 

The  fifteenth  school  was  a  second  advanced  or  graded  evening  school,  and 
was  established  in  the  Candace  Street  Grammar  School  building.  Through 
the  courtesy  of  the  Committee  on  City  Property,  three  rooms  in  this  building 
were  opened  for  our  use  after  the  second  week  of  tlie  term.  Two  rooms 
were  occupied  by  57  different  pupils,  with  an  average  attendance  for  the 
term  of  24.  The  building  was  opened  under  exactly  tlie  same  conditions  as 
existed  last  year  at  the  Bridgham  Grammar  School.  This  graded  school  at 
Candace  street  was,  as  one  would  naturally  suppose,  quite  small  this  year. 
It  was,  however,  so  far  as  it  went,  successful.  The  school  was  recruited 
from  the  ungraded  schools  at  Charles  street,  Orms  street,  Wanskuck  and 
elsewhere.  The  young  men  and  young  women  who  attended  eagerly  em- 
braced the  opportunity  to  study  book-keeping,  arithmetic,  and  other  studies 
in  graded  classes  and  under  competent  teachers.  There  was  no  disorder  of 
any  kind  and  no  injury  to  the  city  property.  The  average  age  was  17^  years. 
Next  year  we  may  reasonably  hope  to  double  the  average  attendance. 
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The  eyening  school  tenn  began  Monday,  October  26, 1891,  and  continued 
foarteen  weeks.  It  was  oar  intention  to  get  an  appropriation  of  $23,000  and 
continue  the  schools  lor  sixteen  weeks  at  least.  The  Council  voted  us 
930,000.  Ordinarily  this  would  have  been  enough,  but  our  Committee  voted  to 
open  fifteen  schools  instead  of  thirteen,  as  were  established  last  year.  Be- 
sides we  had  an  average  of  almost  200  more  pupils  for  every  week  of  the 
term  than  we  had  last  year.  The  fact  that  we  had  two  additional  schools  to 
support,  many  more  pupils  and  twenty-three  more  teachers  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  made  sad  havoc  with  our  small  appropriation.  As  a  result,  we 
had  a  shorter  term  than  usual.  It  did  not  seem  advisable  to  your  Committee 
to  ask  for  more  money.  The  evening  school  term  should  not  be  less  than  six- 
teen weeks.  As  the  schools  are  now  run,  we  must  have  a  larger  sum  than 
$20,000  to  continue  fifteen  schools  for  sixteen  weeks.  Accordingly  at  the 
proper  time  we  shall  ask  for  a  larger  appropriation. 

'  With  this  report  we  present  several  pages  of  tables,  showing  fully  and  in 
detail  all  the  necessary  statistics  concerning  the  evening  schools  for  this  year 
and  the  past  year.  Hence  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  in  this  connection  the 
flgnres  contained  in  the  following  tables.  To  the  thoughtful  student  of  our 
aehool  system,  they  will  bear  careful  study.  For  instance,  under  good  man- 
agement, and  with  about  the  same  corps  of  teachers,  the  Hospital  Street  School 
has  fncreaaed  its  average  attendance  34  per  cent,  during  the  last  three  years. 
In  a  community  by  itself,  like  South  Providence,  the  evening  school  of  the 
lection  (Public  street)  with  the  same  corps  of  teachers,  keeps  about  the 
same  average  year  after  year.  Every  seat  is  filled  almost  every  night  of  the 
term,  and  tlie  school  runs  with  the  same  regularity  and  decorum  as  any  day 
school.  With  increased  zeal  and  interest  on  the  part  of  both  teachers  and 
pupils,  the  America  Street  School  gained  this  year  an  average  attendance  of 
over  26  per  cent.  With  its  miserable  quarters  at  Hedley's  Hall,  the  Charles 
Street  School  lost  this  year  24  per  cent. 

The  Advanced  or  Graded  School  at  Bridgham  street  more  than  maintained 
its  reputation  of  last  year.  One  hundred  and  fifty-five  different  pupils  at- 
tended this  year,  as  against  87  last  year.  There  was  a  gain  of  29  per  cent,  in 
the  average  attendance  over  that  of  last  year.  The  average  age  was  18^ 
years.  The  oldest  pupil  was  36  years  of  age;  the  youngest,  13  years  old. 
One  hundred  and  thirty-one  pupils  were  16  years  old,  or  older,  and  only  24 
were  ander  16.  Many  of  the  pupils  lived  a  long  distance  from  the  school. 
The  register  shows  that  pupils  lived  on  such  distant  streets  as  East,  Transit, 
George,  Arnold,  Mary,  Globe,  Wickenden,  South  and  Elm,  while  four  pupils 
came  from  the  city  lino  towards  Pawtuxet.  Most  of  the  pupils  wished  to 
study  book-keeping  and  business  arithmetic.  Great  pains  were  taken  to 
teach  these  branches,  and  a  special  teacher  was  hired  for  this  purpose.  Each 
room  was  carefully  graded  and  the  standard  of  admission  was  maintained. 
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Experienced  and  successful  teachers  in  other  evening  schools  are  always  se- 
lected as  teachers  for  the  advanced  schools.  Hence,  it  is  considered  an  honor 
to  receive  an  appointment  in  an  advanced  school,  after  having  served  as  an 
assistant  in  an  ungraded  school.  During  all  of  this  year,  as  during  last  year, 
not  a  single  complaint  was  made,  either  by  any  teacher  of  the  day  school, 
pupil,  or  by  the  Committee  on  City  Property,  that  any  injury  was  done  to  the 
property  of  others  by  members  of  this  advanced  school.  Hence,  we  have 
demonstrated  for  a  second  year,  and  in  two  schools,  that  night  school  pupils 
of  a  mature  age,  and  in  graded  classes,  can  utilize  exactly  the  same  seats  in 
the  evening  that  are  occupied  by  day  school  scholars  in  the  day  time,  without 
injury  either  to  the  property  of  individuals  or  of  that  of  the  city.  This  is 
not  strange  when  we  consider  that  these  evening  pupils  are  older  and  better 
behaved  than  most  of  those  who  use  the  seats  by  daylight. 

We  continued  this  year  the  work  of  grading  the  ordinary  schools.  The 
Public  Street  School  is  as  well  graded  and  the  grade  as  well  maintained  as  in 
a  day  school.  The  America  Street  and  East  Street  Schools  are  fairly  graded, 
and  much  better  schools  have  been  kept  than  in  past  years.  The  school  on 
Mount  Pleasant  Is  also  fairly  graded.  The  recitation  rooms  In  this  building 
enable  us  to  get  better  results  In  this  direction  than  In  those  schools  where 
all  the  pupils  are  crowded  into  one  room.  After  the  annual  election,  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  Committee  on  City  Property,  we  were  able  to  occupy  the 
ward  room  In  this  building.  This  Is  noteworthy  from  the  fact  that.  If  we  are 
not  mistaken,  this  is  the  first  time  in  this  city  that  this  committee  has  been 
able  to  secure  a  ward  room  for  evening  school  use.  Only  well  graded  pupils 
of  a  mature  age  were  allowed  this  privilege.  These  classes  did  well  and  no 
complaint  was  made  of  any  injury  to  the  city  property. 

Next  year  we  shall  have  for  the  first  time  suitable  quarters  for  the  Charles 
Street  School,  Ample  accommodations  will  be  afforded  for  this  school  in  the 
new  school-house  now  in  the  process  of  building  on  Charles  street.  Hence 
we  shall  no  longer  be  obliged  to  hire  Hedley's  Hall  or  go  without  a  school  in 
the  north  end  of  the  city. 

During  the  past  few  years  we  were  obliged  to  go  out  of  town,  into  Johnston, 
to  hire  suitable  quarters  for  the  Olneyville  school.  There  Is  only  one  hall  in 
this  part  of  the  city  which  will  accommodate  this  school.  This  year  we  were 
able  to  hire  this  room  only  because  some  fraternal  societies  forfeited  their 
lease  by  non-payment  of  rent  If  one  man  did  not  see  fit  to  let  this  hall  to 
this  committee,  there  would  be  no  evening  school  In  Olneyville.  And  yet 
this  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  schools  in  the  city.  The  need 
of  larger  and  more  permanent  quarters  for  the  school  in  this  thriving  section 
is  thus  most  urgent.  We  have  written  In  the  same  plaintive  strain  for  the 
last  eight  years,  as  the  Olneyville  school  has  migrated  from  various  dance- 
halls  to  church  vestries,  first  out  of  town,  and  then  back  again.    Hence  we 
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should  feel  as  if  we  were  remiss  in  our  duty  if  we  did  not  emphasize  this 
year  the  need  of  permanent  quarters  for  a  school  which,  in  the  past,  has 
8?eraged  over  three  hundred  pupils  for  every  night  during  a  whole  winter. 

The  Advanced  Evening  Schools  thus  far  established  have  been  successful. 
They  have  come  to  stay.  We  need  more  of  them.  It  costs  but  little  to  es- 
tablish them.  We  put  in  the  gas  fixtures,  pay  our  share  of  the  heating  and 
lighting,  and  a  little  extra  for  the  janitor— and  this  is  all.  Next  year  several 
rooms  in  the  grammar  school  building  on  Mount  Pleasant  should  be  opened 
for  the  third  advanced  school.  This  would  relieve  the  over-crowded,  un- 
graded evening  school  in  this  section,  and  give  an  opportunity  for  the  young 
men  and  young  women  to  pursue  their  studies  as  in  the  other  advanced 
schools.  For  the  fourth  advanced  school  to  be  opened,  either  next  year  or 
the  year  after,  we  should  suggest  two  rooms  in  the  Point  Street  Grammar 
School.  This  would  be  recruited  from  the  schools  on  Public,  Wickenden  and 
Hospital  streets.  > 

Two  well  graded  classes  of  twenty  each  taken  from  the  Wanskuck  school, 
and  put  into  the  new  school  building  on  Veazie  street,  would  greatly  relieve 
the  over-crowded,  ungraded  school  in  this  section. 

Hitherto  the  duties  of  this  committee  have  never  been  well  defined.  This 
section  of  the  by-laws  was  evidently  written  years  ago,  before  our  evening 
schools  were  so  systematically  managed  as  they  are  now.  At  all  events,  if 
the  unknown  writer  of  this  section  had  any  idea  of  defining  the  duties  of  the 
Evening  School  Committee,  he  shot  far  from  the  mark.  Possibly  he  knew 
more  about  politics  than  he  did  about  writing  English.  As  the  test  of  a 
pudding  is  said  to  be  in  its  eating,  so  the  test  of  any  by-law  is  in  its  working 
in  time  of  trouble.  When  everything  moves  along  without  friction  or  con- 
tradiction almost  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  by-law  or  none  at  all,  would  do 
well  enough.  Hence,  this  year  the  interpretation  of  the  vague  and  uncer- 
tain language  used  in  the  section  of  the  by-laws  on  evening  schools  proved 
a  source  of  annoyance  and  bother  t»men  whose  time  and  labor  is  supposed 
to  be  worth  something.  The  time  has  come  to  do  something  about  It.  The 
Committee  on  By-Laws  have  given  us  ample  opportunity  to  study  their  pro- 
posed revision  of  the  offending  section.  Whether  we  approve  of  this  or  that 
clause  matters  little  as  long  as  we  approve  of  the  idea  in  general  of  defining 
in  exact  terms  the  duties  of  this  sub-committee.  The  common  sense  view 
of  the  matter  would  seem  to  be  that  if  this  committee  is  to  have  all  the  care 
and  responsibility  of  the  general  and  detailed  management  of  the  evening 
schools,  that  it  should  also  have  the  power  to  control  Its  affairs  subject  only 
to  the  approval  of  the  School  Committee.  Certainly  this  committee  should 
not  be  hindered  or  hampered  in  the  discharge  of  its  duty  by  another  sub- 
committee co-equal  with  itself  and  both  of  the  same  general  committee. 

This  is  common  sense  if  the  by-laws  do  not  say  so.    Every  year  we  cut, 
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trim,  and  otherwise  tinker  witli  some  part  of  these  by-laws,  bat  no  one  has 
had  the  temerity  hitherto  to  meddle  with  the  blindest  section  of  them  all. 
This  has  been  carefully  left  as  a  stumbling-block  for  good  men  to  tumble 
over  year  after  year.  The  opportunity  will  be  given  you  to-night  to  inject  a 
little  sense  into  this  unfortunate  section.  By  so  doing  you  will  greatly 
smooth  the  thorny  path*  traveled  every  year  by  your  hard-worked  sub- 
committee. 

The  Committee  on  Evening  Schools  consists  of  ten  members.  It  is  too 
large.  The  schools  under  the  old  number  of  seven  members  were  more 
economically  managed  and  with  much  less  friction,  Five  or  seven  men  on 
any  sub-committee  will  do  more  work  and  of  a  much  better  quality  than  ten 
or  twelve  men.  No  reasons,  good,  bad  or  indifferent  for  the  increase  from 
seven  to  ten  members  were  ever  presented  to  this  committee.  It  simply 
went  through  with  a  rush.  If  we  are  to  look  at  the  welfare  of  the  schools 
and  the  expenditure  of  the  public  money,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  much  better 
results  will  be  secured  by  a  committee  of  five  or  seven  members  than  one 
of  ten. 

This  report  has  been  written  by  the  chairman  of  this  committee.  For  the 
opinions  herein  expressed  he  alone  is  responsible.  Hence  any  other  mem- 
ber of  the  sctb-committee  is  at  liberty  to  agree  or  disagree  with  these  opin- 
ions, as  he  may  feel  disposed.  They  are  simply  to  be  taken  for  what  they 
are  worth. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ALBERT  F.  BLAISDELL, 

Chairman  Evening  School  Committee, 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 


To  THE  School  Committek  of  the  City  op  Providence: 

By  yote  of  this  committee  tlie  term  grade  wlien  applied  to  our  public 
schools,  denotes  the  work  of  the  pupils  of  a  particular  year  of  school  life  and 
the  name  of  the  grade  corresponds  to  the  year  of  school  work  ;  thus,  the  first 
grade  pupils  are  those  doing  the  first  year's  work  and  the  ninth  grade  are 
those  doing  the  ninth  year's  work,  which  is  that  of  the  closing  year  of  the 
grammar  grade  course.  Besides  this  each  year's  work  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  first  of  which  is  called  beginning  and  the  second  advanced.  These 
words  are  often  indicated  by  letters,  B  standing  for  beginning  and  A  for 
advanced. 

The  4  B  class  would  then  be  the  class  doing  the  first  half  of  the  fourth 
year's  work,  and  the  5  A  class  the  one  doing  the  second  half  of  the  fifth 
year's  work. 

The  high  school  classes  are  not  divided  into  fragments  of  less  than  one 
year.  Grades  1-5  are  called  primary  and  6-9  are  called  grammar  grades  or 
the  grammar  department. 

This  division  between  the  primary  and  grammar  grades  is  peculiar  to 
Providence. 

Promotions  are  made  twice  each  year  below  the  highest  grammar  class, 
and  once  each  year  in  this  class  and  in  the  high  school. 

From  this  it  follows  that  every  year  one  class  In  the  grammar  school  has  to 
be  held  back  a  half  year  so  as  to  complete  the  grammar  grade  course  in 
June  rather  than  January.  If  we  name  classes  by  the  month  of  the  year 
with  which  they  begin  their  work,  we  shall  have  half  the  classes  called  Sep- 
tember classes  and  half  February  classes.  All  classes  entering  the  grammar 
schools  in  September  have  four  years  for  their  grammar  grade  work,  and  all 
entering  in  February  have  four  and  one-half  years.  This  gives  in  each 
grammar  school  a  set  of  classes  having  a  half  year's  extra  time  in  which  to 
do  their  work  and  with  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  each  half  year  quite 
the  half  year's  work.  Practically,  however,  this  is  not  regarded,  and  each 
class  goes  on  like  the  others  until  it  reaches  the  8  A  grade.  If  it  completes 
this  grade  in  June,  It  goes  on  to  the  work  of  the  ninth,  or  graduating  year. 
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If  it  completes  the  eighth  year  work  in  February,  it  reviews  or  marks  time 
until  June  when  the  class  below  overtakes  it,  and  the  two  unite  to  form  the 
graduating  class  of  the  following  year. 

In  grades  1-0  promotions  are  made  upon  the  judgment  of  the  teacher. 

Teachers  of  grades  4-9  are  advised  to  mark  exercises  upon  a  scale  of  Jive. 
Five  signifies  excellent;  four,  good;  three,  fair  ;  two,  poor;  and  one,  very 
poor. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  mark  recitations  usually  or  even  frequently.  One  can- 
not teach  well  who  is  considering  how  pupils  are  to  be  marked.  A  pupil 
will  not  recite  in  the  best  manner  who  is  endeavoring  to  get  a  high  credit  for 
his  answer.  He  will  depend  upon  his  memory  to  recall  the  words  of  the  book. 
He  will  raise  no  queries,  nor  ask  for  explanation  that  imply  ignorance,  if  he 
is  seeking  simply  to  impress  the  teacher  that  he  knows  it. 

The  teacher,  then,  is  advised  to  mark  about  one  lesson  in  ten  which  is  pre- 
ferably a  review  lesson,  and  from  the  average  of  these  marks  to  obtain  the 
term  standing  of  the  pupils. 

In  the  grammar  schools  the  teachers'  marking  is  supplemented  by  examin- 
ations, prepared  by  the  principal,  which  count  half  as  much  as  the  teachers' 
marks  in  making  up  the  term  standing  that  is  sent  to  the  parents,  and  on 
which  the  promotions  are  made. 

The  standard  of  promotion  is  a  mark,  3,  4  or  5  on  each  leading  study,  and 
an  average  of  three  (3)  or  more  in  the  other  studies.  For  convenience  in 
changing  from  the  scale  of  5  to  the  scale  of  100,  or  to  per  cents.,  per- 
centages between  90  and  100  are  called  5 ;  those  between  80  and  90,  4 ;  70  to 
80,  3 ;  60  to  70,  2 ;  and  below  60  per  cent  1. 

Our  standard  of  promotion  is,  then,  70  per  cent.  But  practically  the  ques- 
tion is,  has  the  pupil  done  his  work  fairly  well  and  is  he  able  to  do  the  work 
of  the  next  grade  also  fairly  well? 

This  constitutes  a  general  statement  of  our  plan  for  promotions.    Certainly 

I  it  is  not  too  high,  and  we  lower  it  considerably  in  the  case  of  dull  pupils  by 

the  supplementary  rule  that  no  pupil  shall  be  required  to  do  the  work  of  any 

grade  more  than  twice.    After  a  pupil  has  been  twice  over  the  work  he  is 

promoted  without  any  reference  to*hls  standing,  past  or  prospective. 

The  further  modification  in  the  statements  preceding,  should  be  made  that 
the  Superintendent  makes  the  questions  for  the  examination  at  the  comple- 
tion of  each  grammar  grade  subject. 

The  third  modification  and  an  important  one  is  that  pupils  whose  record 
upon  the  teachers'  tests  is  4  or  5  are  not  required  to  pass  any  final  examina- 
tions. 

Such  pupils  arc  promoted  upon  their  record  rather  than  upon  examination. 
We  do  not  upon  a  record  refuse  promotion  because  in  such  case  teachers 
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woald  be  liable  to  the  charge  from  the  pupil  and  his  friends  that  the  teacher 
had  through  bad  judgment  or  ill  will  given  him  a  mark  lower  than  he 
deserved.    The  examination  is  the  teacher's  defence. 

By  excusing  from  the  semi-annual  examinations  those  who  have  made  a 
good  record  through  the  term  we  furnish  an  incentive  to  steady  and  effective 
daily  work,  we  relieve  from  the  worry  of  examination  many  nervous  pupils, 
we  diminish  by  two-thirds,  more  or  less,  the  work  of  marking  papers,  and 
largely  diminish  the  opportunity  of  cheating  at  the  examination. 

CUAKOES  IN  THE  COUKSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  coarse  of  study  in  public  schools,  particularly  of  the  grammar  grade, 
is  likely  to  receive  considerable  modification  in  the  near  future.  Not  to 
refer  to  the  general  feeling  demanding  a  more  complete  and  practical  line 
of  work  in  these  grades,  I  may  mention  the  recent  action  of  the  Association 
of  New  England  Colleges  which  is  evidently  to  have  a  widespread  influence 
in  the  modification  of  grammar  school  work. 

The  College  Association  recommends  that  elementary  science  be  intro- 
duced as  a  substantial  subject  in  the  lower  grammar  grades  and  physics, 
particularly  with  reference  to  exact  measurements,  be  introduced  into  the 
higher  grammar  grades,  that  algebra  be  studied  from  the  age  of  twelve  years 
and  geometry  from  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  that  an  opportunity  be  given  to 
pupils  of  the  grammar  school  grades  to  study  Latin,  French,  or  German,  or 
any  two  of  these  languages.  This  action  is  not  so  well-perfected  as  to  justify 
exact  adoption,  nor  so  influential  as  to  compel  adjustment  to  its  conditions ; 
but  it  is  so  suggestive  as  to  be  helpful  and  so  \>road  and  modern,  even 
advanced,  as  would  be  anticipated  from  its  high  source,  so  true  in  a  broad 
sense  to  the  best  thought  among  public  school  men  that  no  thoughtful  man 
can  afford  to  neglect  it,  and  no  one  desiring  the  best  education  for  our  youth 
but  will  be  grateful  for  the  utterance. 

That  there  should  be  considerable  study  of  natural  objects  and  phenomena 
by  our  primary  pupils— for  this  work  is  especially  fitted  to  minds  just  open- 
ing to  the  world  around— is  a  thought  that  will  commend  itself  to  all. 

The  leading  activities  natural  to  man  are  to  observe,  to  reflect,  and  to  do. 
When  one  is  well  trained  in  these  three  things  he  is  well  educated. 
Books  are  helps  but  not  essentials  to  this  education. 
Books  tell  us  the  things  we  cannot  observe  because  beyond  our  view. 
Books  aid  our  reflections  by  suggesting  to  us  the  right  mental  processes  and 
useful  reflections  that  might  not  have  occurred  to  us.  Books  analyze  the 
processes  and  synthesize  the  methods  which  instruct  us  in  the  art  of  expres- 
sion, whether  with  the  tongue  in  speech,  the  pen  in  written  discourse,  or  the 

the  hand  in  construction. 
4 
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It  is  hard  for  teachers  to  realize  that  books  are  aids  to  right  mental  action, 
not  substitutes  for  it. 

The  going  to  nature  in  a  strictly  observational  way  at  the  outset  of  school 
life  will  have  a  powerful  influence  upon  our  teachers  in  their  attitude  toward 
nature  on  the  one  side  and  the  child's  activities  on  the  other. 

Hence,  I  advocate  the  observational  study  of  things  and  operations,  not 
simply  for  those  direct  and  positive  values  that  will  occur  to  all,  but  also  for 
its  indirect  influence  on  the  processes  of  the  school-room.  We  would  be 
glad  to  see  the  grammar  school  course  enriched  by  the  observational  and  ex- 
perimental study  of  such  topics  of  elementary  physics  as  are  adapted  to  the 
capacity  and  the  conditions  of  grammar  school  pupils.  Some  of  these  topics 
are  gravitation  and  the  laws  of  falling  bodies,  the  mechanical  powers,  the 
properties  of  solids,  liquids  and  gases,  and  something,— not  very  much— 
about  heat,  light,  and  electricity. 

Those  who  went  not  beyond  the  grammar  schools  would  be  broader  minded, 
more  receptive  to  truth  revealed  by  observation  or  reading,  and  generally 
more  intelligent  by  reason  of  such  study. 

A  good  deal  of  geometry  and  some  of  algebra  are  fairly  within  the  com- 
prehension of  grammar  grade  pupils.  Indeed,  drawing,  modeling,  paper 
cutting  and  folding  involve  and  apply  many  geometrical  principles  and  are 
now  taught  with  pleasure  and  profit  to  our  primary  pupils. 

The  knowledge  of  the  equation  is  more  fruitful,  more  helpful,  and  more 
readidy  gained,  than  a  knowledge  of  progressions  as  usually  taught  in  arith- 
metic. 

The  study  of  languages  other  than  English  is  not  feasible  in  our  grammar 
schools,  nor  do  I  think  there  is  in  this  city  a  large  demand  for  such  instruc- 
tion. 

The  College  Association  has  by  no  means  exhausted  the  list  of  subjects 
that  should  enrich  our  grammar  grade  courses.  Not  to  mention  others,  con- 
sider tke  claims  of  book-keeping,  civil  government,  American  literature,  and 
English  history  to  a  place  in  our  grammar  grade  curriculum. 

It  will  be  objected  that  the  grammar  grade  course  is  crowded  now  and  that 
more  cannot  be  profitably  undertaken  by  the  pupils.  This  will  be  the  cry  of 
many  of  the  teachers.  It  is  a  sort  of  dazed  and  helpless  cry,  born  of  con- 
servatism and  inability  to  adjust  oneself  to  new  conditions.  It  means  we  are 
struggling  hard  to  do  what  we  are  trying  to  do,  and  neither  we  nor  the  chil- 
dren can  bear  greater  burdens.  But  no  one  proposes  to  demand  more  in  the 
sense  of  burden,  simply  more  in  the  sense  of  result. 

The  cry  then,  means,  we  cannot  teach  the  things  we  have  taught  in  any 
different  way,  and  hence  have  neither  time  nor  power  for  anything  else. 

Let  us  reason  together. 
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Why,  for  example,  should  our  pupils  study  arithmetic  ?  Evidently  to  de* 
▼elop  the  mathematical  power  and  habit  of  the  mind,  and  t«  become  able 
to  solve  arithmetical  problems  in  practical  life. 

Daring  the  first  six  and  one-half  school  years  the  pupil  learns  the  funda- 
mental processes  in  whole  numbers  and  In  fractions,  in  simple  numbers  and 
denominate. 

He  learns  the  tables  of  denominate  numbers  and  percentage  with  its  common 
applications.  This  is  nearly  all  there  is  of  arithmetic  that  is  fundamental 
and  practical.  Our  pupils  spend  two  and  one-half  years  after  this  upon 
arithmetic,  giving  it  time  and  effort  greater  than  are  devoted  to  any  other 
study,  and  at  the  end  of  these  two  and  one-half  years  they  have  done  but  little 
more  than  to  deepen  and  apply  the  knowledge  of  the  topics  they  had  before 
studied. 

They  have  studied  for  growth  more  than  knowledge ;  for  power  rather 
than  information.  Our  teachers  will  solve  all  the  problems  that  our  gradu- 
ating grammar  pupils  can,  and  will  use  no  principles  not  taught  in  the  little 
book  dropped  two  years  and  a  half  before. 

The  result  we  are  seeking  during  these  two  and  a  half  years  is  ability  to 
think,  to  grasp  conditions  rather  than  getting  more  arithmetical  knowledge* 

The  question  then  becomes,  can  our  pupils  get  this  ability  to  think  mathe- 
matically better  by  more  study  of  arithmetic  than  by  some  study  of  algebra 
and  geometry? 

If  "he  is  idle  who  might  be  better  employed,"  surely  he  is  wasteful  who 
reaches  a  result  by  any  but  the  best  methods. 

The  question  at  issue  is  not,  have  our  pupils  too  much  to  do  ?  Can  they 
do  more  ?    But  is  the  work  given  to  them  the  best  possible  ? 

The  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  accomplishment  of  all  desired  re- 
forms is  the  conservatism  of  our  teachers,  their  unreadiness  to  attempt  new 
work  or  old  work  by  new  methods  and  with  a  new  end  in  view. 

They  wish  to  teach  as  they  were  taught,  to  teach  as  they  have  talght,  to 
continue  the  old  routine. 

This  natural  conservatism  is  not  something  to  be  condemned,  but  some- 
thing that  must  be  taken  into  account  in  all  plans  for  school  work,  and 
which  is  to  be  offset  by  the  fact  that  teachers  are,  as  a  class,  peculiarly 
conscientious  and  ambitious,  and  will  respond  with  much  self-sacrifice  to 
any  leadership  which  they  consider  intelligent  and  kind. 

But  we  must  not  assume  that  demanding  a  thing  is  the  way  to  get  it; 
the  means  and  the  manner  must  be  pointed  out  and  time  be  allowed  for 
the  teachers  to  fit  themselves  for  new  requirements. 

The  Idea  seems  axiomatic  to  many  that  teachers  ought  to  fit  themselves  at 
their  own  expense  for  their  work ;  and  that  if  anything  is  to  be  done  by 
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teachers  they  must  fit  themselves  to  do  it.  The  saying  is,  we  pay  teachers 
for  their  work  ;  we  ought  not  also  to  be  required  to  pay  for  teaching 
them  how  to  do  their  work. 

This  might  be  true  if  we  made  no  new  demands,  but  if  after  we  have  em- 
ployed a  teacher  upon  the  understanding  that  she  is  to  do  a  certain  cus- 
tomary line  of  work,  we  put  upon  lier  new  demands  unknown  to  her  when 
she  entered  service,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  expense  is  ours,  the  effort  hers, 
to  meet  the  new  requirements. 

I  present  at  this  time,  nothing  specific  as  a  suggestion,  but  advocate  the 
general  thought  that  it  is  both  right  and  politic  to  spend  money  in  small 
sums,  almost  continuously,  to  secure  for  the  teachers  help  to  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  their  work,  by  means  of  books,  lectures  and  special  instruction. 

EvEMiNO  Schools. 

One  peculiarity  of  the  situation  has  not  been  sufficiently  recognized.  By 
the  city  ordinance  estimates  for  the  expenditures  for  each  department  of  the 
city  government  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  must  be  made  in  February  each 
year.  This  obliges  those  who  prepare  the  estimate  of  school  expenditure  to 
estimate  in  February  the  cost  of  the  evening  schools  for  the  coming  year. 
The  Evening  School  Committee  rarel}%  if  ever,  presents  any  estimate  at  this 
time,  and  finds  itself  in  September  obliged  to  accept  an  estimate  made  by 
others  in  the  preceding  February.  It  is  true  that  it  is  not  legally  too  late  for 
the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Council,  or  even  the  Council  itself,  to  change 
an  estimate  made  for  evening  schools,  but  it  is  practically  settled  months  ear- 
lier what  each  department  is  to  receive. 

For  next  season  the  estimate  already  before  the  Finance  Committee  is 
$20,000  for  evening  schools,  the  same  as  last  year. 

From  this  320,000  about  $1,400  must  be  set  aside  for  rents,  $500  for  sup- 
plies, $850  for  fuel  and  gas,  $600  for  janitors,  $250  for  printing,  and  $100 
for  miscellaneous.  You  will  observe  that  no  estimate  for  a  supervising  prin- 
cipal is  here  included.  The  sum  remaining  for  principals  and  teachers  is 
$16,300. 

Last  winter  15  principals  were  employed.  The  schools  opened  with  201 
teachers  (besides  principals),  and  closed  with  1G2.  These  numbers  permitted 
a  term  whose  length  was  but  fourteen  weeks. 

A  longer  term  than  this  seems  desirable.  To  secure  a  longer  time  the  ex- 
penses per  week  must  be  reduced;  that  is  fewer  teachers  must  be  employed. 
This  means  a  smaller  number  of  pupils  in  the  evening  schools  or  more  pupils 
per  teacher.    Doubtless  both  these  conditions  should  be  secured. 

If  15  schools  are  opened  and  150  teachers  are  employed,  the  term  can  con- 
tinue  eighteen  weeks.  To  secure  a  twenty  weeks'  term  the  average  number 
of  teachers  employed  must  not  exceed  133.    That  a  considerable  proportion 
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of  those  who  attend  the  evening  schools,  especially  at  the  beginning  of  each 
winter's  session  do  so  with  very  little  purpose  to  obtain  any  good  other  than 
a  "good  time/'  Is  well  understood.  If  those  who  find  their  *'  good  time  "  in 
mischief  rather  than  study  could  be  sent  awa}%  the  schools  would  be  more 
profitable.  The  careless,  thoughtless  ones  ought  to  be  kept  and  Influenced 
to  industry,  if  possible,  but  those  who  find  fun  in  pranks  and  annoyance,  who 
take  the  teacher's  time  and  main  energy  to  keep  them  in  order  so  that  she  is 
able  to  manage  but  a  small  class,  those  who  infect  an  entire  class  with  the 
spirit  of  mischief  should  be  sent  away.  This  should  be  done  decidedly  at 
the  first  of  the  term.  Then  those  who  remain  could  settle  into  steady  work. 
After  the  school  has  got  well  under  way  and  the  habit  of  order  and  Industry 
is  established,  these  volatile  youths  might  be  admitted  again,  a  few  at  a 
time,  in  the  hope  that  they  also  may  catch  the  earnest  spirit  of  the  classes 
into  which  they  are  put. 

Again,  a  reasonable  degree  of  regularity  of  attendance  ought  to  be  insisted 
upon.  I  have  been  informed  by  a  principal  that  in  his  school  pupils  were 
not  enrolled  until  the  fifth  week  of  the  term,  because  before  that  time  teach- 
ers could  not  tell  who  were  going  to  attend  and  who  were  not.  This  fact  in 
itself  shows  a  large  waste  of  money  and  effort. 

There  are  many  under  twelve  years  of  age  attending  the  evening  schools. 
Children  of  that  age  ought  to  be  in  the  day  schools,  and  if  by  reason  of  pov- 
erty they  be  compelled  to  work  during  the  day,  they  ought  to  be  in  bed  much 
earlier  than  the  evening  schools  close.  Tliey  cannot  learn  enough  to  pay  for 
the  overwork.  It  is  true  that  there  may  be  exceptional  cases,  cases  of  great 
mental  energy  and  ambition,  cases  also  in  which  such  light  work  may  be 
engaged  in  as  to  leave  vitality  for  a  couple  of  hours  in  the  evening.  But  no 
child  under  twelve  years  of  age  should  be  allowed  in  the  evening  schools  ex- 
cept after  careful  examination  of  the  conditions  under  which  he  comes. 

The  political  campaign  of  the  coming  fall  will  disturb  somewhat  the  even- 
ing schools  and  reduce  attendance.  -> 

For  the  reasons  indicated  it  should  be  anticipated  that  the  evening  schools 
of  the  coming  winter  will  be  considerably  smaller  than  for  some  years  past, 
and  that  reduced  attendance,  so  far  as  it  results  from  a  more  stringent  admin- 
istration, should  there  be  such,  is  an  indication  of  improvement. 

Discipline. 

The  subject  of  discipline  and  corporal  punishment  is  one  on  which  I  wish 
to  say  a  few  words,  though  it  be  a  delicate  one,  and  one  on  wliich  it  is  much 
easier  to  keep  still  than  to  say  judiciously  the  things  that  ought  to  be  said. 
It  is  a  subject  upon  which  there  is  a  good  deal  of  feeling  in  the  School  Com- 
mittee, in  the  community,  with  the  patrons  of  the  schools,  with  the  teachers, 
and,  perhaps  I  might  add,  not  altogether  jocosely,  with  the  children. 
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The  by-laws  upon  this  subject  as  they  have  been  adopted  within  the  past 
two  years,  thongh  not  originating  witli  me  nor  even  welcomed,  I  accept  as 
the  mature  judgment  of  the  School  Committtee,  reflecting  the  present  public 
sentiment,  or  that  portion  of  it  which  is  best  able  to  make  itself  heard. 

It  is  difficult  to  discuss  this  subject  on  account  of  the  feeling  it  has  engen- 
dered, and  yet  it  is  a  subject  upon  which  all  fair-minded  persons  ought  to  be 
willing  to  allow  divergence  of  view,  for  neither  side  has  all  the  argument; 
neither  side  has  the  whole  truth ;  neither  side  has  the  only  wise  treatment 
of  the  matter.  No  rules  upon  this  subject  can  be  made,  no  method  of  treat- 
ing it  can  be  proposed  to  which  there  are  not  serious  objections. 

My  special  purpose  in  this  discussion  will  appear  later ;  but  I  wish  to 
state  in  the  outset  that  I  am  not  seeking  any  change  in  the  rules  as  they  now 
stand.    Indeed,  I  hope  there  will  be  no  change  for  years  to  come. 

When  I  came  to  the  charge  of  these  schools  in  1884  corporal  punishment 
was  permitted  in  all  schools ;  but  teachers  were  required  to  make  a  record  of 
each  case,  which  record  was  to  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee. This  record  was  usually  kept  upon  a  loose  sheet  of  paper  placed 
within  the  school  register. 

There  was  hi  that  time  a  good  deal  of  uneasiness  upon  the  subject  in  the 
School  Committee.  Tlie  patrons  of  the  schools  made  frequent  complaints  to 
the  superintendent;  but  nobody  knew  whether  there  was  much  or  little  use 
of  the  rod,  though  there  was  a  general  belief  that  cases  of  cruel  and  unneces- 
sary punishment  were  frequent. 

My  belief  is  that  the  school  system,  ideal  in  this  respect,  is  one  in  which 
corporal  punishment  is  permitted,  but  very  little  practiced. 

I  desired  to  secure  this  result  in  this  city.  I  saw  that  the  condition  of 
things  then  existing  could  not  long  continue,  for  there  really  was  more  cor- 
poral  punishment  than  public  sentiment  would  justify,  and,  as  it  was  usu- 
ally inflicted  in  the  presence  of  the  school,  each  case  was  widely  reported  and 
much  talked  about. 

After  consulting  several  members  of  the  School  Committee  and  finding 
approval,  I  sent  to  the  teachers  in  the  beginning  of  my  second  year  directions 
not  to  administer  corporal  punishment  in  school  hours  nor  in  the  presence  of 
other  pupils,  and  to  report  each  case  to  the  Superintendent. 

Tlie  restrictions  as  to  school  hours  tended  to  prevent  punishment  in  pas- 
sion, gave  time  for  reflection,  avoided  disturbance  to  the  school  vsessions  and 
the  shock  to  sympathizing  pupils.  The  absence  of  other  pupils  prevented 
bravado  and  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  delinqnent,  and  allowed  admoni- 
tion to  be  mingled  with  penalty.  The  report  to  the  Superintendent  gave 
knowledge  of  tlie  extent  of  corporal  punishment  and  enabled  him  to  advise 
those  who  seemed  to  rely  too  much  upon  this  method  of  maintaining  disci- 
pline.   The  rule  was  open  to  the  objection  that  sentence  against  an  evil  work 
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•hoold  sometimes  be  executed  speedily,  and  that  those  who  witnessed  the 
offence  should  see  the  punishment  that  followed.  But  discretion  to  meet  such 
cases— very  few  in  number— gave  equal  license  to  heat  and  haste,  and  the  de- 
moralization of  a  school  by  rude  and  apparently  cruel  exhibitions. 

I  anticipated  that  the  teachers  would  object  to  these  rules,  but  I  did  not 
foresee  how  hot  and  universal  the  objections  would  be.  Every  man  and 
woman  in  the  schools  to  which  these  rules  applied  felt  personally  affronted 
by  them. 

I  will  not  admit  that  our  teachers  are  other  than  a  faithful  intelligent  and 
loyal  body;  but  they  judged  this  matter,  as  people  often  judge  important 
questions,  from  their  own  standpoint,  which  in  this  case  by  no  means  gave 
them  a  view  of  all  sides  of  the  question. 

The  rules  as  to  administering  corporal  punishment  in  school  hours  and  in 
the  presence  of  other  pupils  have  remained  unchanged  to  this  day.  The  di- 
rections to  report  all  cases  to  the  Superintendent  stood  in  force  for  a  year  and 
a  half,  when  I  thought  it  best  to  withdraw  it. 

The  action  of  the  School  Committee  upon  this  subject  is  a  matter  of  record 
sod  need  not  be  recounted. 

After  some  changes  the  rules  now  stand  abolishing  corporal  punishment 
in  the  grammar  grades,  permitting  it  in  the  primary  grades,  if  consent  of 
parent  or  guardian  be  first  obtained.  It  is  not  permitted  in  scliool  hours  nor 
Id  the  presence  of  other  pupils,  and  report  of  every  case  must  be  made  to  the 
Superintendent,  who  is  required  to  notify  the  committee  in  charge  of  the 
room. 

Here  let  it  rest. 

A  good  deal  of  confusion  in  discipline  has  resulted  from  these  changes. 
Teachers,  pupils  and  parents  were  not  altogether  ready  for  the  new  condi- 
tions. Pupils  knew  at  once  the  new  regulations,  and  acted  upon  them.  In 
some  rooms  urchins  six  and  seven  years  of  age  danced  about  the  floor  and 
ran  out  of  tlie  school-room  shouting,  "  You  can't  lick  me,  you  can't  lick  me." 
Outbreaks  similar  in  spirit,  though  not  in  style,  occurred  with  older  pupils. 
Many  teachers  were  disheartened-  Nothing  but  immediate  dismissal  of  tur- 
bulent pupils  with  the  direction  to  bring  their  parents  to  the  school,  or  in 
more  serious  cases  to  see  the  Superintendent,  served  in  some  rooms  to  pre- 
serve the  semblance  of  order, 

We  have  passed  through  this  stage  of  difficulty  and  are  now  able  to  see  the 
more  permanent  features  of  tlie  situation.  In  most  of  our  schools,  particu- 
larly in  those  in  which  for  years  there  had  been  very  little  corporal  punish- 
ishment,  the  situation  is  much  the  same  as  before.  In  those  in  which  the  rod 
stood  in  the  pupil's  mind  as  an  impending  liability,  which  does  not  now  exist 
the  order  is  mostly  worse,  the  school-rooms  less  orderly,  industrious,  and 
pleasant 
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Many  of  our  teachers  never  punished,  some  punished  occasionally,  and  a 
few  frequently.  Most  of  our  poorest  teachers  were  among  those  who  never 
used  the  rod;  most  of  our  best  teachers  used  it  but  rarely.  All  who  used  it 
frequently  were  in  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  teaching  force. 

I  suppose  the  statement  that  most  of  our  poorest  teachers  never  whipped 
will  be  criticised,  but  still  I  believe  it  true.  I  have  had  their  testimony  in 
many  cases  that  they  never  used  the  rod;  and  reasons  sufficient  give  plausi- 
bility to  the  statement.  The  poorest  teachers  are  mostly  either  weak  or 
cross.  If  weak,  they  would  endure  disorder  and  disrepect  rather  than  have 
the  trouble  of  a  quarrel  with  a  pupil  and  perhaps  his  parents.  If  cross,  the 
caustic  use  of  the  tongue  in  sarcasm  and  denunciation  ofttimes  availed  to 
bring  a  school  to  the  appearance  of  order.  These  two  classes  of  poor  teach- 
ers have  now  the  same  means  of  preserving  order  as  before. 

On  the  whole  the  order  in  the  schools  is  good,  better  than  it  was  seven 
years  ago ;  not  so  good  as  iwo  years  ago.  But  we  have  been  improving  of  late, 
and  shall  continue  to  improve.  The  new  regulations  are  of  advantage  to  us 
in  several  ways ;  one  of  which  is,  we  avoid  the  liability  of  collisions  with 
pupils  and  parents,  and  of  scenes  in  schools.  We  are  in  better  favor  with  a 
portion  of  the  public ;  and  this  an  important  portion,  and,  above  all,  if  we 
manage  to  get  the  good  we  ought  out  of  the  situation,  the  relations  between 
teachers  and  pupils  will  become  more  pleasant  and  friendly.  We  shall  throw 
the  serious  burden  of  discipline  upon  parents.  Vexatious  pupils  will  not  be 
borne  with  as  formerly,  and  evil  example  will  be  reduced.  Pupils  who  will 
not  regard  the  rights  of  others  to  peace  and  the  opportunity  of  improvement 
will  be  excluded. 

Every  school-room  should  be  a  place  where  children  will  become  kind  and 
respectful  as  well  as  clear-headed  and  well  informed. 

Cross  teachers,  those  who  nag  and  scold,  are  out  of  place  and  out  of  date. 
If  we  tolerate  them  we  lose  the  opportunity  now  before  us  for  a  great  ad- 
vance.   "As  is  the  teacher  so  is  the  school." 

This  is  the  first  point  which  I  wish  to  make  in  this  portion  of  my  report, 
and  the  second  is  teachers  must  be  sustained  in  sending  out  of  school  insub- 
ordinate pupils. 

Parents  often  complain  that  their  **  children  are  being  sent  home  for  every 
little  tiling ;  that  as  near  as  tliey  can  learn  the  teacher  has  a  spite  against 
their  child."  I  ask  the  committee  to  recognize  that  these  complaints  are  an 
incident  to  the  situation,  that  they  will  be  made  many  times,  usually  unjustly, 
and  that  the  teachers  must  be  supported  until  parents  and  pupils  learn  to 
adapt  themselves  to  the  new  situation.  When  all  teachers  learn  that  they 
must  be  courteous  and  kind,  and  all  pupils  learn  that  they  must  be  obedient 
and  respectful,  then  the  tone  and  custom  of  the  school  will  assure  us  peace 
and  progress;  and  to  this  end  the  new  rules  will  contribute. 
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Parochial  Schools. 

Inasmuch  as  the  attendance  in  tlie  parochial  scliools  of  this  city  is  a  mat- 
ter of  interest  to  all  citizens  of  whatever  creed,  I  present  herein  some  figures 
showing  the  attendance  at  the  several  parochial  schools  at  the  present  time 
and  three  years  ago. 

My  sources  of  information  are  chiefly  two:  the  census  returns  in  January 
of  each  year,  and  a  report  of  the  enrollment  in  each  parochial  school  and 
Catholic  academy  of  this  city,  made  for  me  this  year  and  also  three  years 
ago  by  Miss  Annie  E.  Campbell,  first  assistant  in  the  Academy  Avenue  Gram- 
mar School. 

I  acknowledge  with  thanks  my  indebtedness  to  Miss  Campbell  for  kind 
and  painstaking  assistance  in  compiling  this  report. 

Tlie  school  census  taken  in  January  1889,  shows  the  number  by  wards  at- 
tending Catholic  schools. 

Ward.                                                           Boys.  OirU.  Total, 

1 183  385  568 

2 64  105  169 

3 532  578  1110 

4 65  76  141 

6 143  1()5  308 

6 139  105  244 

7 32  25                    57 

8 166  183  349 

9 Ill  99  210 

10 123  124  247 

1558  1845  3403 

The  report  from  the  several  Catholic  schools  of  pupils  enrolled  shows  a 

close  correspondence  to  the  census  returns.     In  January,  1889,  there  were 

enrolled  in: 

Boys.  Girls.  Total. 

Lime  street  school 160  175  335 

South  street  school 95  IdO  195 

Davis  street  school 190  211  401 

John  street  street 174  350  524 

Wanskuck  school 72  75  147 

West  River  street  school :J00  378  678 

Harrison  street  school 132  116  248 

Barton  street  school 210  200  410 

Fountain  street  school 179  179 

Claverick  street  school 16  125  141 

Broadway  school 15  46                  61 

Walling  street  school 50                 60 

Elmhurst  school 53                 53 

1543  1879  3422 


OirU. 

Total 

288 

471 

103 

155 

474 

932 

46 

93 

226 

433 

96 

230 

38 

51 

150 

246 

79 

155 

288 

561 
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The  census  report  made  in  January  of  the  present  year  shows  an  attend- 
ance in  the  Catliolic  schools  as  follows : 

Ward.  Boys, 

1 183 

2 52 

3 458 

4 47 

5 207 

6 134 

7 13 

8 96 

9 76 

10 273 

1539  1788  3327 

This  shows  a  falling  off  in  attendance  in  wards  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  7,  8  and  9, 
amounting  to  515,  and  an  increase  in  wards  5  and  10,  amounting  to  439,  mak- 
ing the  net  decrease  76. 

The  report  of  the  scliool  enrollment  in  January  last  does  not  closely  cor- 
respond with  this.  According  to  this  report  the  number  of  boys  enrolled 
was  1,722,  girls  2,267,  total  4,03!),  instead  of  3,327,  as  shown  by  the  census  re- 
port. The  discrepancy  between  these  two  reports  is  712 ;  whereas  the  dis- 
crepancy three  years  ago  was  but  19. 

To  get  at  the  reason  for  this  discrepancy  one  must  understand  how  these 
two  reports  are  made  out.  First  as  to  the  census :  This  is  made  by  per- 
sonal inquiry  from  house  to  house,  and  is  the  aggregation  of  answers  made 
at  the  residences.  Many  children  go  a  part  of  the  year  to  the  public  schools, 
and  a  part  to  parochial  schools.  As  the  number  of  children  reported  as  at- 
tending public  schools,  parochial  schools,  private  schools,  and  no  schools 
must  equal  the  exact  number  of  children,  it  follows  that  no  child  can  be  re- 
ported as  attending  two  kinds  of  schools. 

The  difficulty  is  gotten  over  by  the  enumerators  by  putting  each  child 
down  as  attending  only  that  kind  of  school  which  he  has  attended  longest 
during  the  preceding  twelve  months. 

If  he  had  been  six  months  in  a  parochial  school,  for  instance,  and  three 
months  in  a  public  school,  he  would  be  reported  only  as  attending  a  pa- 
rochial school. 

The  report  in  January,  1892,  made  by  the  census  enumerators,  is,  then,  as 
to  this  item,  merely  a  report  of  the  number  of  children  who  attended  public 
schools,  or  parochial  schools,  or  private  schools,  more  than  any  other  schools 
during  the  year  1891.  For  years  in  which  there  was  no  noticeable  growth  or 
diminution  in  attendance  during  the  latter  part  of  the  previous  year  the  re- 
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port  from  the  census  and  those  from  the  teachers  of  the  several  schools,  pub- 
lic, parochial  or  private,  would  closely  correspond ;  but  if,  during  the  pre- 
vious fall,  there  had  been  a  great  change  in  any  direction,  the  reports  from 
ihe  teachers  would  show  this,  but  it  would  not  appear  in  the  census. 

This  is  my  explanation  of  tlie  consistency  of  the  reports  from  the  paro- 
chial schools  in  January,  1889,  with  the  census  of  tlie  same  date  and  the  dis- 
<erepancy  at  the  present  date. 

A  distinction  is  made  in  Catholic  circles,  thougli  not  in  census  reports, 
between  academies  and  parochial  schools.  A  difference  in  grade  of  work 
•exists  and  the  academies  charge  tuition  while  the  parochial  schools  are  all 
free. 

The  Catholic  academies  in  tliis  city  are  La  Salle  on  Fountain  street,  St. 
Xavier  on  Claverick  street,  Notre  Dame  on  Broadway,  and  the  Sacred  Heart 
at  Elmhurst.  The  Immaculate  Conception  Academy  on  Walling  street,  has 
been  recently  closed. 

The  parochial  schools  are : 

The  Tyler  on  Point  street. 

Immaculate  Conception  on  West  River  street, 

St  Charles  on  Harrison  street, 

St  Edward's  at  Qeneva,  ' 

St  Joseph's  on  John  street, 

St  Mary's  on  Barton  street, 

St  Patrick's  on  Davis  street, 

St  Theresa's  on  Manton  avenue. 

The  attendance  at  the  academies  in  1889  and  1892  was  as  follows : 


La  Salle  (Boys) 

St  Xavier  (Girls) 

Notre  Dame  (Girls) 

Sacred  Heart  (Girls) 

Immaculate  Conception  (Girls)  < 


1889. 

179 

141 

61 

53 

50 


1892. 

192 

130 

92 

62 


Total. 


484 


The  attendance  at  each  parochial  school  was  reported  as  follows : 

1889. 

Tyler  Street *  

Lime  Street 

South  Street 

Claverick  Street 

St  Joseph's 

Immaculate  Conception 

St  Patrick's 

St  Edward's 

St  Mary's 

St  Charles' 

St  Theresa's 


335) 

195  [  546 
16' 
624 
678 
401 
147 
410 
248 


476 


1892. 
561 


506 
675 
422 
132 
276 
401 
542 


Total. 


2,954 


3,515 
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This  indicates  a  gain  in  three  years— practically  all  made  since  September 
last— of  561  pupils,  a  notable  increase. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  this  gain  comes  mainly  from  the  establish- 
ment of  the  new  school  on  Manton  avenue.  The  increase  of  the  French 
school,  St.  Cliarles  Borromeo,  on  Harrison  street,  is  also  worthy  of  note  in 
this  connection. 

The  Tyler  school  on  Point  street  takes  the  place  of  the  Lime  street  and 
South  street  schools  and  of  a  class  on  Claverick  street.  This  and  the  St. 
Theresa's  school  on  Manton  avenue  have  fine  buildings. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  the  number  of  teachers  in  the  parochial 
schools. 


No.  of 

No.  of 

teachers. 

teachers. 

1889. 

1892. 

11 

Tyler 

Lime  Street 0  

South  Street 4  

St.  Joseph's 9  8 

Immaculate  Conception 10  8 

St.  Patrick's 8  6 

St.  Edward's 2  2 

St.  Mary's ' G  4 

St.  Charles' G  6 

St.  Theresa's 10 


Total 51    ...  y,.,.  55 

If  we  omit  St.  Theresa's  school,  opened  in  September  last,  we  find  that  in 
1889  there  were  fifty-one  teachers  in  the  parochial  schools,  and  in  1892  forty- 
five. 

The  teachers  in  our  public  schools  would  probably  complain  if  asked  to 
teach  so  many  pupils  as  it  is  evident  are  taught  by  each  teacher  in  some  of 
the  Catholic  schools. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  private  schools  of  the  city  was: 

In  1889,  711. 
•*  1892.  657. 

It  is  a  striking  fact  that  eight  teachers  in  the  school  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  on  West  River  street  teach  more  pupils  than  are  taught  in  all 
the  private  schools  of  the  city. 

Attendance. 

The  enrollment  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  school  year  was 

16,839. 

The  High  School  enrollment  was 90^ 

••    Grammar**  *•  **    4,536 

••    Primary    **  "  "    11,898- 
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This  is  an  increase  in  tlie  High  School  enrollment  of  sixty- four  and  in  the 
entire  enrollment  of  ninety-seven  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  quar- 
ter of  the  previous  year. 

During  the  quarter  ending  January  29, 1892,  which  was  the  second  quarter 
of  the  current  year,  the  enrollment 

In  the  High  School  was 841 

In  the  Grammer  Schools 4,402 

In  the  Primary  Schools '. 10,894 

Total 16,137 

The  enrollment  the  third  quarter  has  been  in 

The  High  School 796 

"  Grammar  Schools 4,915 

"   The  Primary  Schools 10,666 

Total 16,377 

The  enrollment  for  the  fourth  quarter  has  been  in 

The  High  School 736 

"  Grammar  Schools 4,673 

"   Primary        "       10,877 

"  Kindergartens 199 

Total 16,484 

There  are  connected  with  the  public  schools  four  kindergartens ;  one  at 
Smith  street,  with  two  teachers  and  an  average  attendance  the  past  year  of 
37  pupils ;  one  at  Beacon  avenue,  two  teachers,  34  pupils ;  one  at  Federal 
street,  one  teacher,  30  pupils;  and  one  at  Putnam  street,  two  teachers,  and 
28  pupils.    The  kindergarten  total  is  seven  teachers  and  119  pupils. 

In  calling  your  attention  to  the  accompanying  reports  of  the  principals 
of  the  several  departments  of  the  High  School,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
expressing  my  deep  regret  at  the  loss  which  the  schools  have  sustained  in 
the  resignation  of  Miss  Sarah  E.  Doyle,  for  so  many  years  the  popular  and 
eflQeient  principal  of  the  Girls'  Department  of  the  High  School. 

The  influence  of  Miss  Doyle  upon  our  schools  in  general,  and  upon  her 
own  school  in  particular,  has  been  great.  Her  power  to  mould  the  characters 
and  tastes  of  her  pupils  and  her  strong  and  constant  influence  toward  pure 
womanliness  and  clear  thinking,  have  made  thousands  of  young  ladies  her 
debtors.  Ready  tribute  is  paid  her  by  those  to  whom  she  has  been  an 
intellectual  benefactress.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  she  retires  from  her 
work  in  health  and  strength  that  give  promise  of  many  years  of  honored  ser- 
vice in  the  social  and  intellectual  life  of  the  city. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  S.  TARBELL, 

Superintendent 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  REPORTS. 


ENGLISH  AND  SCIENTIFIC  DEPARTMENT. 


To  the  Superintendent  qf  Pullic  Schools : 

The  full  number  of  pupils  registered  in  the  English  and  Scientific  Depart- 
ment of  the  Providence  High  School  during  the  past  year  has  been  209.  Tlie 
average  number  belonging  has  been  178,  and  tlie  average  attendance  171. 
The  wrhole  number  of  pupils  registered  is  larger  than  has  ever  been  reported 
before;  but  hereafter  the  number  of  pupils  in  this  department  will  be 
greatly  reduced  by  the  establishment  of  the  Manual  Training  School. 
Twenty-three  graduates  from  this  department  received  diplomas  at  the  close 
of  the  school  year,  only  twenty-two  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  pupils 
who  have  been  members  of  the  class. 

Each  of  the  other  departments  of  this  school  now  has  a  course  requiring 
four  years  of  time  for  its  completion.  I  would  suggest  the  consideration  of 
the  question  of  lengthening  the  course  of  study  in  this  department  to  four 
years,  with  perhaps,  a  commercial  course  of  three  years. 

In  my  reports  for  the  last  two  years,  I  have  urged  the  importance  of  giving 
more  attention  to  the  study  of  modern  languages  in  this  department.  The 
statements  therein  made  apply  with  increased  force  at  the  present  tiihe.  If 
the  course  should  be  lengthened  a  year  the  time  for  the  study  of  French  and 
German  could  be  secured.  More  time  could  also  be  given  to  the  study  of 
Algebra,  which  seems  to  be  demanded  at  the  present  time,  especially  for 
those  pupils  who  wish  to  enter  technical  schools  or  the  scientific  course  in 
colleges. 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  frequent  changes  of  teachers  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred in  former  years  still  continues.  Mr.  W.  C.  Hobbs  now  retires  after  a 
service  of  a  year  and  a  half  as  first  assistant  in  this  department,  to  become 
superintendent  of  schools  in  North  Attleborough,  Mass.  Mr.  J.  L.  Alger 
also  retires,  after  a  service  of  two  years.  Of  the  regular  assistants  appointed 
for  the  coming  year,  only  one  has  been  connected  with  the  department  more 
than  a  single  year,  and  he  has  been  only  one  year  in  his  present  position. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

DAVID  W.  HOYT, 

Principal, 
July,  1892. 
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CLASSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 


To  the  Superintendent  of  Fuhlic  Schools: 

Graduates  of  the  class  of  1891  entered  the  following  universities  or  colleges: 
Brown,  Yale,  Wesleyan,  Smith,  and  Wellesley.  This  adds  another  to  the 
list,  making  in  all  ten  colleges  that  graduates  from  this  department  enter 
and  for  whose  requirements  they  must  be  prepared.  If  the  professors  who 
plan  the  requirements  for  examinations  or  determine  the  scope  and  form  of 
the  certificates  realized  the  difficulties  in  the  preparatory  schools,  as  they 
might  and  ought,  they  would  not  from  some  interest  in  a  special  subject 
whose  educational  purpose  could  be  as  well  secured  otherwise,  or  from  their 
neglect  to  understand  fully  the  requirements  of  similar  institutions,  or  from 
their  preference  for  particular  text-books  and  methods  prescribed  for  their 
certificates,  lay  unnecessary  burdens  upon  the  great  schools  that  furnish 
their  best  prepared  students,  and  by  thus  insisting  upon  the  mint,  anise  and 
cummin  of  individual  enthusiasm,  endanger  the  weightier  matters  of  a 
true  and  thorough  education. 

The  number  of  students  enrolled  during  the  year  ending  July  1, 1892,  has 
been  185,  more  than  twenty  larger  than  during  any  previous  year.  Eight 
extra  desks  were  required  in  the  senior  room,  eleven  in  the  junior  room, 
while  all  the  vacant  seats  in  the  Latin  room  of  the  English  Department  were 
filled  by  the  remainder  of  our  pupils.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  both  for  the 
sake  of  scholars  and  teachers  it  may  be  long  before  such  a  crowded  condition 
of  the  rooms  again  occurs.  It  was  necessary  to  divide  the  large  entering 
class  into  three  sections,  and  the  increased  number  of  recitations  rendered 
essential  a  large  amount  of  individual  work  with  the  scholars  out  of  school 
hours.  Another  teacher  would  have  been  asked  for  if  there  had  been  a  suita- 
ble place  in  the  building  to  hear  the  recitations.  It  is  with  great  satisfaction 
that  more  ample  accommodations  so  essential  to  the  success  of  the  school 
are  expected  the  coming  year. 

Miss  Susan  S.  Brayton,  the  fourth  assistant,  after  a  week's  service  was 
obliged  to  relinquish  teaching  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  Miss  Emily  I. 
Meader,  a  graduate  of  this  department  and  Wellesley  College  supplied  her 
place  with  great  acceptance  throughout  the  year.  The  other  teacliers  occu- 
pied the  same  positions  as  at  the  close  of  the  previous  year. 

From  the  increase  in  the  number  of  classes,  the  second  class  in  Greek 
Grammar  and  Composition  came  into  the  hands  of  the*principal.    The  sub- 
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ject  was  so  far  completed  during  the  first  half-year  that  it  was  possible  to 
unite  the  review  in  Greek  Grammar  with  the  Xenophon  during  the  last  half- 
year,  and  so  an  opportunity  was  made  to  begin  French  at  the  middle  of  the 
next  to  the  last  year.  The  class  have  nearly  completed  Part  I.  of  Whitney's 
Grammar,  thus  leaving  an  entire  year  for  reading  and  affording  ample  time 
to  complete  with  thoroughness  the  elementary  requirements  in  French  for 
the  New  England  Colleges. 

Many  plans  have  been  thought  out  and  might  now  be  suggested  for  the 
improvement  of  the  course  of  study  and  the  arrangement  and  methods  of 
work  of  this  department,  but  the  changes  Incident  to  the  opening  of  a  new 
room  next  year  and  the  prospect  of  greater  changes  in  organization  the 
year  after,  Indicate  that  It  will  be  wiser  to  suggest  Improvements  only  when 
the  conditions  n»qulslte  to  their  success  can  be  clearly  shown.  That  this 
school  may  be  in  the  van-guard  of  progress  and  alive  to  every  modern  move- 
ment for  better  and  broader  work,  is  our  aim  and  earnest  hope. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WILLIAM  T.  PECK, 

Principal, 
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GIRLS'  DEPARTMENT. 


To  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools : 

Sir:    The  whole  number  registered  in  ttie  girls'  department  during 
the  past  year  was, 520 

The  number  for  1890-91  was, 493 

No  previous  year  of  the  school  has  entered  so  large  a  number.  During  the 
year  just  closed  twenty-seven  girls  belonging  to  the  third  year  have  had  no 
desks,  and  have  had  to  occupy  chairs  in  an  overcrowded  school-room  or  in  a 
recitation  room.  Their  books  and  other  school  property  have  had  no  suita- 
able  place  for  preservation.  From  present  indications  certain  girls  will  suf- 
fer the  same  injustice  the  coming  year.  There  ought  to  be  no  delay  in  pro- 
viding desks  in  the  lecture-room  to  meet  this  demand.  The  records  of  suc- 
cessive years  indicate  the  need  of  a  building  especially  for  the  girls.  To  one 
who  has  studied  for  years  the  highest  educational  good  of  the  girls  in  this 
city,  it  is  as  manifestly  tu  their  detriment  to  attach  them  to  a  small  depart* 
ment  of  boys  whose  course  of  training  and  instruction  has  always  di£Fered 
widely  from  theirs,  and  properly  so. 

The  instruction  in  drawing  has  been  extended  to  the  third-year  class,  thus 
providing  a  two  years'  course  before  graduation.  Wliy  should  not  all  the 
four  classes  have  this  instruction  ?  If  such  were  the  case  there  would  be  no 
interruption  )n  the  systematic  course  planned  for  the  pupil  from  her  entrance 
Into  the  primary  grade  to  the  close  of  her  school  life . . 

During  the  first  four  weeks  of  the  summer  quarter  Mrs.  A.  F.  Sheardonn 
gave  lessons  to  all  the  girls  in  physical  culture.  Her  method  commended 
itself  to  teachers  and  scholars.  It  proved  a  benefit  physically  and  mentally, 
for  the  girls'  recitations  the  last  hour  of  the  session  were  brighter,  and  there 
was  less  weariness  on  account  of  the  five  hours'  restraint. 

Great  judgment  is  necessary  on  the  part  of  teachers  in  the  supervision  of 
any  system  of  physical  exercise,  for  young  people  do  not  always  stop  exercis- 
ing when  prudence  would  dictate  it. 

The  course  in  Latin  has  been  increased  from  three  hours  each  week  to  five. 
By  this  change  it  will  be  possible  for  a  girl  to  complete  in  this  department 
the  college  requirements  in  Latin. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regcet  that  the  over-crowded  condition  of  the  school  has 

prevented  that  proper  discrimination  of  pupils  which  would  give  to  those 

who  desire  it  an  extended  course  in  mathematics,  yet  the  work  that  Is  done 

claims  to  be  thorough. 
6 
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No  change  has  been  made  in  the  course  in  French,  which  is  still  an  optional 
study,  pursued  only  two  hours  a  week  for  three  years.  It  would  be  well  if 
French  received  the  attention  that  Latin  does.  Over  this,  however,  the 
principal  has  no  control.  She  can  merely  express  the  hope  that  the  future 
may  establish  French  upon  different  conditions. 

The  policy  of  this  department  has  been  to  limit  the  number  of  studies  so 
that  the  work  done  should  be  thorough.  While  this  has  been  the  case  the 
ground  covered  by  the  school  course  is  not  less  than  that  of  other  high 
schools ;  indeed  in  some  respects  it  is  more.  It  is  a  just  cause  for  pride 
that  among  New  England  schools  the  girls'  department  holds  a  most  honor- 
able position. 

It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  the  retiring  principal  recalls  the  harmo- 
nious relations  existing  between  her  and  the  many  parents  whose  daughters 
have  been  under  her  care.  She  gratefully  acknowledges  the  courtesy  and 
respect  she  has  always  received  from  the  School  Committee  and  Superintend- 
ents. She  heartily  thanks  her  associate  teachers  for  their  loyalty  and  devo- 
tion to  the  school.  Without  that  the  good  name  of  the  school  would  not  be 
what  it  is. 

The  new  principal^  ]Miss  Alice  D.  Mumford,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  brings  to  her 
position  sound  scholarship,  skill  in  teaching,  and  fourteen  years'  experience 
in  the  work.  Under  her  management  may  the  prosperity  of  the  department 
increase  year  by  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

SARAH  E.  DOYLE, 

Principal, 
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STATISTICS     OF    THE     PUBLIC     SCHOOLS 


OF 


PROVIDENCE,  R.    I. 


Population  by  census  of  1880 104,857 

"    1885 118,070 

"    1890 131,749 

School  census,  January  1, 1892,  Males 12,106 

"       "    Females 11,895 

Legal  school  age;  5-15  years  total 24,001 

Number  enrolled  in  public  schools,  by  report  of  census 

enumerators 15,910 

In  parochial  schools 3,327 

In  private  schools G57 

Not  In  any  school 4,101 

Number  of  school  days  in  the  year 195 

Number  of  days  the  schools  were  taught 1S(>.^ 

Assessed  value  of  school  property Sl,35;J,899  00 

Taxable  property  of  city $l46,i)0i,840  00 

Number  of  school-rooms  in  which  pupils  are  seated  for  both  study  and  reci- 
tation under  one  teacher  : 

Primary 222 

Grammar  schools 95 
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Number  of  school-rooms  in  charge  of  two  or  more  teachers  teaching  in  the 
same  room,  or  in  recitation  room : 

Primary 22 

Grammar 12 

High 12 

Number  of  rooms  used  for  recitation  : 

Primary 10 

Grammar 12 

High 15 

Number  of  different  school  buildings  : 

Primary; 50 

Grammar  only 2 

Grammar  and  primary 10 

High 1 

Number  of  teacliers,  July  1, 1802.  including  principals 430 

Males 25 

Females 405 

Number  of  scholars  enrolled 21,541 

Males 10.882 

Females 10.659 

Average  daily  attendance 14,058.2 

Males 7,05:j.O 

Females 7,004  3 

Salaries: 

Superintendent $3,500 

Principals  of  high  school $2,500.  $2,25«*.,  $2,000 

Assistants  in  high  sch(»ol $1,900  to  $000 

Principals  of  grammar  schools.    Males $2,000 

Females Sl,000 

Assistants  in  grammar  schools.    First  grade $750 

Second  grade S676 

Other  assistants $<>-5 

Principals  of  primary  schools $075.  $050 

Assistants $<J00.  $450.  $350 

Critic  teachers,  grammar  grade,  (in  addition  to  other  sal- 
ary)        S125 

Critic  teachers,  primary  grade,  (In  addition  to  other  sal- 
ary)         ^75 

Pupil  teachers $300,  $200 

Teachers  of  music.    One $1,700 

Four,  each S700 
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Saperyisor  of  drawing $1,600 

Assistant  superyisor  of  drawing $800 

Principal  of  cooking  school S700 

Teachers  of  sewing $500 

Principals  of  kindergartens $625,  $625 

Assbtants  in  *'  $300  to  $600 

Teachers  in  evening  schools.    Principals,  per  evening ...  $2  tX) 

Assistants,  per  evening $1  00 

EXPENDITURES. 

For  teachers'  salaries $282,632  79 

sites,  buildings  and  furniture 302,032  94 

repairs 36,927  09 

fael  and  care  of  buildings 41,494  85 

evening  schools 19,764  48 

supervision 5,900  00 

books  and  stationery : 14,065  45 

miscellaneous  expenses 2,918  51 

Total $706,766  11 
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The  School  Census   for  certain   previous   years 

HAS  been  : 


18S6 6,195 

1656 9,217 

1879 17,684 

1880 19,108 

1881 19,819 

1882 21,300 

1888 22,092 

1884 21,676 


1885 22,615 

1886 22,818 

1887 23,»1 

1888 23,064 

1889 22,947 

1890 28,114 

1801 22,861 

1892 24,001 


The  School  Census  by  Wards,  January,  1892. 


Chilpren  of  School  Age,  (6  to  15  Years.) 

f 

wards. 

boys. 

OIKI^. 

1,245 

1.149 

1,786 

895 

945 

1,267 

1,052 

936 

1,050 

2,070 

TOTAL. 

I 

1,138 

1,089 

1,837 

414 

902 

1,377 

1,045 

990 

1,108 

2,201 

2,378 
2,188 
3,628 
809 
1,907 
2,644 
2,097 
1,926 
2,158 
4,271 

11 

Ill 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX  .• 

X 

Total  cltv 

12,106 

11,895 

24,001 
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CENSUS     TAKEN     JANUARY    OF     EACH    YEAR. 


A  Table  Showing  the  Attendance  in  the  Public 
Schools  for  Certain  Previous  Years. 


3836 1,466 

1855 5,730 

1879 11,240 

1880 11,42W 

1881 12,102 

1882 12,687 

1883 13,140 

1884 18,838 


1885 14,186 

1886 14,687 

1887 15,506 

1888 14,634 

1880 14,850 

1890 14,843 

1801 15,644 

1892 16,016 


A  Table   Showing  the  Attendance  in  the  Public 
Schools  by  Wards,  for  1892. 


WARDS. 

BOT8. 

GIRLS. 

TOTAL. 

I 

626 
831 
057 
203 
580 

1.055 
866 
716 
788 

1,444 

601 

845 

893 

264 

573 
1,002      . 

881 

634 

606 
1,352 

1,227 

1,676 

1,850 

577 

Xk»  m  m  m  •  •  9 • • » •         ••••• 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

1.163 
2,057 
1.747 

VII 

VIII 

1,350 
1,483 
2,706 

IX 

X 

aty 

8,156 

7,700 

15,910 
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CENSUS    TAKEN    JANUARY    OF    EACH     YEAR. 


A  Table   Showing  the   Attendance  in   the  Catholic 
Schools  for   Certain   Previous   Years. 


1835 

1855 606 

1870 2,676 

1880 2,759 

1881 2.742 

1883 2,832 

1888 3.107 

1884 8,147 


1886 ;.,. 

1886 8.067 

1887 34M8 

1888 84M 

1880 8.40S 

1800 3,287 

1801 2,008 

1802. 3,SV 


A  Table   Showing  the   Attendance  in   the  Catholic 

Schools   by   Wards  for    1892. 


WARDS. 

BOYS. 

OIRL8. 

TOTAL. 

T 

183 
52 

458 
47 

207 

134 
13 
96 
76 

273 

888 

108 
474 

46 
226 

06 

38 
150 

70 
288 

471 

II 

155 

Ill 

032 

JV 

08 

V 

433 

VI 

830 

VII 

51 

VIII 

846 

IX 

155 

X 

561 

cit? 

1,530 

1,788 

8,327 
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CENSUS    TAKEN    JANUARY    OF    EACH     YEAR. 


A  Table   Showing  the    Attendance  in   the    Private 
Schools   for  Certain  Previous  Years. 


1885. 2,186 

1855. 880 

1879 8W 

1880. 070 

1881 857 

1888. 881 

18BS. 950 

188* 800 


1866 9st9 

1888 784 

1887 785 

1888 886 

1880 711 

1800 717 

1801 878 

180S 057 


A  Table   Showing  the  Attendance  in    the    Private 

Schools  by  Wards  for   1892. 


WARDS. 

BOTS 

0IKL8. 

TOTAL. 

f 

02 
51 
37 
22 
10 
14 
20 
27 
20 
21 

100 
60 
32 
20 
12 
7 

25 

20 

6 

201 

11 

120 

HI 

69 

iv 

51 

V 

22 

Vf 

21 

VII 

i^ 

VIII 

52 

IT 

49 

X 

27 

r^itv , 

814 

343 

657 

^■*y  • ,••••••••••........ 

60S663A 
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CENSUS    TAKEN    JANUARY    OF    EACH    YEAR. 


A  Table  Showing  the  Number  of  Children  of  School 
Age  Not  Enrolled  in  Any  School  for  the 

Years   Named. 


1886 1,604 

1865 2,964 

187» 2,959 

1880 8,941 

1881 4,118 

1882 4,920 

1883 4,775 

1884 4,298 


1885 4,5808 

1886 4,125 

1887 8372 

1888 4,488 

1889 8,988 

1890 4,327 

1891 8,688 

1892 4,101 


A  Table  Showing  by  Wards  the  Number  of  Children 
OF   School  Age   Not   Enrolled    in   any 

School  for   1892. 


wards. 

BOTS. 

OIBLS. 

TOTAL. 

I 

282 
105 
385 
52 
166 
174 
146 
151 
224 
463 

247 
132 
887 
86 
134 
162 
108 
127 
247 
424 

479 

n 

237 

Ill 

772 

IV 

88 

V 

299 

VI ! 

336 

Vll 

Vlll 

254 

278 

IX 

471 

X 

887 

<31tT 

2,097 

2,004 

4,101 
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A  Table   Showing  the  Enrollment  by  Departments 

FOR  THE  First  Quarter  of  Several   Years, 

Indicating  the  Growth  of  the 

Several  Departments. 


Temr. 


IBM. 
1867. 
18A8. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
18T7. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
188«. 


1887. 
1888. 
1889. 


Primary. 


3,386 
3,374 
3,845 
3,746 

VfVvD 

3,416 
4,110 
3,962 
4,894 
5,154 
5,054 
5,432 
5,807 
5,462 
5,246 
5,670 
6,384 
6307 
6,981 
6,970 
7,428 
7,625 
7374 
7,464 


Intermediate. 


1,817 
1,740 
2,064 
2,060 
2,039 
2,447 
1,929 
2,123 
2,680 
2,686 
2,650 
3,186 
8,832 
8,175 
2.M1 
3,138 
3,358 
8,539 
3327 
3,577 
3374 
2397 
3,494 
3,329 


Grammar. 


1,843 
1,940 
2,044 
2,227 
2,463 
2,694 
2,696 
2,687 
2,978 
3,196 
3,569 
3,689 
3,761 
3,697 
3352 
3,666 
3,884 
4,267 
4,472 
4,542 
4,703 
4369 
4,845 
4,689 


High. 


306 
333 
350 
300 
252 
289 
341 
393 
378 
894 
451 
600 
5^8 
515 
417 
460 
545 
606 
704 
746 
724 
720 
767 

fUfl 


Total. 


7352 

7388 

8,324 

8333 

8,856 

8,646 

9,072 

9,165 

10,928 

11,430 

12,129 

12300 

12,828 

12348 

12,176 

12,874 

14,171 

15,221 

15,484 

15,835 

16,419 

16,611 

16,980 

16.330 


1890-1 
SMl-4. 


Primarj. 
10388 
11306 


Grammar. 

High. 

ToUl. 

5,040 

841 

16.769 

4336 

905 

16,889 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 


SCHOOL  COMMITTEE 


FOB  THE  TEAB  ENDING  APRIL  30,  1893. 


J.  A.  &  R.  A.  Rkid,  City  Phixtehn 
Djer  and  Pine  Streets. 


KEPORT. 


To  THE  Honorable  the  City  Council  of  the  City 
OF  Providence  : 

As  required  by  ordinance  the  School  Committee  respect- 
fully submit  this  their  annual  report  for  the  year  ending 
April  30,  1893  : 

enrollment. 

At  the  close  of  the  quarter  ending  April  7,  1893,  the  en- 
rollment of  pupils  was  as  follows : 

High  schools,         .....         869  pupils. 


Grammar  schools, 
Primary  '' 

Kindergartens, 

Total, 


4,989 

iOi737 
193 

16,788 


4( 


(( 


(( 


The  enrollment,  as  compared  with  the  same  quarter  a 
year  ago,  shows  an  increase  of  292,  or  sufficient  to  fill  six 
school  rooms. 

The  citj'  council  is  to  be  commended  for  the  liberality 
^hich  has  characterized  its  appropriations  for  the  public 
schools  during  recent  years.  We  wish  to  assure  your  hon- 
orable body  that  the  money  thus  appropriated  has  been 
prudently  and  economically  expended.  The  growth  of 
^c  city  and  the  constant  progress  being  made  along  educa- 
^onal  lines  demandthat  expenditures  for  the  public  schools 
should  constantly  increase  rather  than  decrease.  Money 
Expended  in  this  way  is  wisely  expended,  for  in  the  spread 
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of  education  by  means  of  the  public  school  system  rests 
the  safety  of  the  Republic  and  of  all  of  our  institutions. 
We  come  to  the  city  council  this  year  with  the  request 
for  a  continuance  of  that  liberal  policy  which  has  char- 
acterized their  legislation  during  the  past  few  years.  There 
are  a  dozen  old  buildings  which  were  erected  when  accom- 
modations for  the  clothing  of  children  was  not  thought 
essential,  and  before  ventilation  was  considered  absolutely 
necessary  for  health,  which  should  be  replaced  in  some 
cases  by  new  buildings  and  in  others  J)y  extensive  altera- 
tions. The  immediate  needs  of  the  schools  in  this  respect 
are  as  follows  : 

FIRST   WARD.  ' 

A  new  school  house  on  Arnold  street  to  replace  the  house 
now  in  use  there  and  for  which  the  School  Committee  has 
already  asked  by  a  special  resolution. 

THIRD    WARD. 

A  new  school  house  on  Ledge  street. 

SIXTH   WARD. 

A  new  school  house  in  the  Willard  Hill  section. 

A  new  school  house  at  Washington  Park,  land  for  which 
has  already  been  purchased.  This  section  of  the  cily  is 
growing  very  rapidly,  and  better  primary  school  facilities 
are  imperatively  demanded  there. 

SEVENTH   WARD. 

A  new  school  house  in  the  section  to  the  west  of  Roger 
Williams  Park.  The  same  necessities  which  demand  a 
new  school  house  at  Washington  Park  are  apparent  in  this 
section  of  the  city. 
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TBNTH   WARD. 

A  new  school  house  at  Julian  street,  making  the  present 
edifice  there  available  for  evening  school  purposes. 

A  new  school  house  near  Ruggles  street.  A  new  school 
house  near  Dover  street. 

The  grammar  school  building  on  Manton  avenue  should 
be  replaced  in  the  near  future  by  a  better  structure. 

The  following-named  school  buildings  should  be  repaired 
and  altered  to  provide  for  accommodations  for  the  clothing 
of  children  and  for  better  heating  and  ventilation : 

Arnold,  Manning,  Benefit,  State,  Friendship,  Old  Bea- 
con Avenue,  Elmwood  Avenue,  Ring,  Carpenter,  Federal 
Street  Primary,  Putnam,  Thayer  Street  Primary.  ' 

The  School  Committee  do  not  expect  all  of  these  im- 
provements to  be  made  immediately,  but  they  state  them 
all  at  this  time  in  order  to  bring  the  necessities  of  the  case 
more  clearly  to  the  attention  of  the  city  council, 

COLUMBUS    DAY. 

The  part  which  the  public  school  children  took  in  the 
celebration  of  the  400th  Anniversary  of  the  Discovery  of 
America  is  too  well  known  to  require  repetition  at  this  time. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  teachers  and  children  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  the  celebration  with  interest  and  enthusi- 
asm, and  that  the  sight  of  the  long  line  of  bright-faced  boys 
and  girls,  each  bearing  their  country's  standard,  was  some- 
thing to  be  treasured  in  the  memory  as  long  as  memory  holds 
its  seat  in  the  mind.  It  was  an  object  lesson  in  patriotism 
which  well  repaid  all  the  expense  and  trouble  incident 
thereto. 
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THE    world's    fair    EXHIBIT. 

The  exhibit  prepared  by  the  various  schools,  to  be  shown 
in  the  Educational  Department  of  the  World's  Fair  at 
Chicago,  was  considered  decidedly  creditable.  It  was  cer- 
tainly better  than  that  made  in  1876,  and  will,  without  doubt, 
compare  well  with  the  exhibits  made  by  larger  states.  The 
work  of  preparing  and  arranging  this  exhibit  was  done  by 
the  drawing  teachers,  and  by  the  supervisors  of  the  pri- 
mary schools  and  the  grammar  school  masters.  The  ex- 
hibit was  open  to  the  public  for  several  days,  and  the  rooms 
in  Butler  Exchange,  where  it  was  shown,  were  crowded 
with  interested  and  enthusiastic  friends  of  the  public  school 
system. 

EVENING    SCHOOLS. 

The  evening  schools  have  been  conducted  the  past  year 
with  much  the  same  results  as  in  previous  years.  Efforts 
are  being  made  to  bring  these  schools  more  into  harmony 
with  the  day  schools,  both  in  the  matter  of  discipline, 
studies  and  attendance.  From  the  nature  of  the  case  the 
work  is  not  always  satisfactory,  but  this  is  no  fault  of  the 
system  or  of  the  teachers.  The  money  appropriated  for 
that  purpose  has  been  carefully  and  economically  expended 
under  the  able  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Evening 
Schools  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  who, 
during  the  past  year,  has  given  the  evening  schools  consider- 
able personal  attention.  It  is  suggested  that  next  season  a 
trial  be  made  of  a  system  of  two  ten  weeks'  terms,  and  for 
that  purpose  an  appropriation  a  trifle  in  excess  of  that  here- 
tofore asked  for  will  be  needed. 
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FREE    TEXT    BOOKS. 

During  the  past  year  the  School  Committee  voted  to 
establish  a  system  of  free  text  books  in  our  public  schools. 
There  being  no  appropriation  for  that  purpose,  that  vote 
has  not  been  carried  into  effect.  The  General  Assembly 
has  recently  passed  a  state  law  making  it  obligatory  upon 
all  cities  and  towns  to  provide  free  text  books  for  all  the 
schools.  This  law  is  to  go  into  effect  upon  the  first  of  Au- 
gust. It  will  therefore  be  necessary  for  the  city  council  to 
make  special  provision,  to  the  extent  of  about  $17,000,  for 
equipping  our  schools  with  the  necessary  books  with  which 
to  begin  the  new  term  on  or  about  the  first  of  September. 
The  question  of  the  wisdom  of  the  free  text  book  system 
can  no  longer  be  considered,  either  by  this  School  Com- 
mittee or  by  the  city  council.  It  is  now  a  question  of  law, 
to  which  we  must  at  once  conform. 

PHYSICAL   CULTURE. 

During  the  year  the  department  of  physical  culture  has 
been  established,  and  an  able  teacher  in  that  department 
has  been  secured.  It  is  yet  too  early  to  determine  as  to  the 
actual  benefits  to  be  derived  in  the  matter  of  health,  de- 
portment and  discipline,  but  the  children  are  all  deeply 
interested  in  the  work,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
results  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  School  Committee  and 
to  the  tax  payers. 

HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

From  year  to  year  we  have  been  compelled  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  need  of  ampler  accommodations  for  our  high 
school  pupils.      This  need  is  even  more  urgently  pressed 
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upon  the  attention  of  the  council  at  this  time.  In  one 
view  of  the  case  it  is  cheering.  To  see  our  city  growing 
and  the  number  of  pupils  who  seek  a  higher  education  in- 
creasing awakens  honorable  pride.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
this  fact  lays  added  responsibility  upon  us,  as  we  must 
make  suitable  provision  for  these  greater  numbers.  We 
trust  that  the  present  year  may  bring  to  us  some  worthy 
solution  of  this  problem.  To  place  our  higher  education 
on  a  proper  basis  we  should  be  able  to  offer  special  induce- 
ments to  four  classes  of  pupils :  those  in  English,  those  in 
classics,  which  courses  should  be  of  equal  lengths ;  those 
in  manual  training,  and  those  in  a  commercial  course, 
which  should  be  shorter  than  the  others.  All  this  may  be 
readily  accomplished  when  sufficient  room  shall  be  pro- 
vided. Then  we  shall  be  prepared  to  send  accomplished 
youths  into  societj',  into  college,  into  the  trades  and  into 
commerce. 

THE    MANUAL   TRAINING    HIGH   SCHOOL. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  development  of  the 
manual  training  high  school.  Much  remains  still  to  be  done. 
The  wisdom  of  opening  the  school,  as  was  done  before  the 
completion  of  the  work  of  equipment,  becomes  more  and 
more  apparent  from  two  considerations  :  First,  that  with 
all  the  additional  pressure  brought  to  bear  by  the  fact  that 
the  school  is  in  progress,  completion  is  still  so  far  away  as 
to  make  it  certain  that  without  such  additional  incentive  to 
expedite  matters  we  should  have  lost  two  full  years.  Sec- 
ond, having  our  expert  instructors  on  the  ground,  availing 
ourselves  of  their  advice  and  their  suggestions,  the  whole 
work  has  gone  on  under  careful  and  intelligent  supervision. 
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What  little  enthusiasm  may  have  been  sacrificed  by  starting 
the  school  in  a  more  modest  and  quiet  way  is  of  no  value, 
for  the  school  must  advertise  itself  and  win  its  way  to  pop- 
ular favor  by  its  own  intrinsic  worth.  What  demand,  if 
any,  will  be  made  for  the  admission  of  girls  to  the  manual 
training  school  is,  as  yet,  only  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
Competent  judges  vary  in  their  estimates  of  the  number 
likely  to  apply  for  admission  this  year,  all  the  way  from 
ten  to  fifty.  The  committee  has  met  the  question  by 
opening  the  school  to  girls  should  there  be  any  sufficient 
demand  for  such  privilege.  We  can  easily  provide  for  all 
who  are  likely  to  apply  at  this  time.  Every  question  touch- 
ing the  efficiency  of  our  higher  instruction  brings  on  the 
need  of  ampler  accommodations.  This  provided,  we  can 
then  readjust  and  rearrange  to  the  decided  improvement  of 
all  departments. 

The  plan  most  frequently  suggested  to  relieve  the  con- 
gestion of  the  high  schools  has  been  to  take  the  Summer 
Street  Primary  School  for  a  classical  high  school  and  to 
provide  for  the  pupils  of  the  Summer  Street  Primary  School 
in  some  other  way.  It  is  now  suggested,  however,  that  a 
new  classical  high  school  building  be  erected  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  other  high  schools.  This  building 
should  be  erected  with  special  reference  to  the  work  on 
hand,  and  should  have  ample  accommodations  for  at  least 
300  pupils,  there  being  now  200  pupils  in  the  classical  de- 
partment. 

SPECIAL.   INSTRUCTION. 

The  Committee  on  Special  Instruction  have  devoted 
much  time  and  attention  to  instruction  in  music,  drawing, 
sewing,  cooking  and  physical  training  during  the  past  year. 
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An  additional  teacher  in  sewing  has  been  appointed  and  in- 
struction is  given  with  satisfactory  results  to  5,500  children, 
including  the  boys  and  girls  in  primary  grades  3,  4  and  5. 
The  committee  hope  that  at  some  time  not  far  distant 
more  advanced  work  will  be  taught  in  the  higher  grades 
and  in  the  Manual  Training  School. 

The  cooking  school  has  been  carried  on,  as  it  has  been 
for  several  years  past,  in  the  old  Fountain  Street  School 
House,  with  classes  from  all  the  grammar  schools,  includ- 
ing one  class  of  boys.  During  the  term  ending  February 
I,  the  pupils  cooked  at  home  5,325  dishes.  The  value  of 
instruction  in  this  particular  cannot  be  too  highly  esti- 
mated. 

There  has  been  marked  progress  in  musical  matters  in 
the  public  schools  since  the  introduction  of  the  normal 
music  course.  It  places  the  teaching  of  vocal  music  on  a 
strictly  educational  basis.  It  is  thoroughly  progressive, 
doing  in  music  precisely  what  the  best  text  books  do  in 
other  studies.  It  cultivates  a  correct  and  enlightened  mu- 
sical taste.  The  qualities  and  excellencies  of  the  best 
music  are  so  simplified  as  to  be  within  the  capacity  of  the 
pupils  at  each  step  of  their  progress.  Already  the  best 
results  are  being  reached.  Five  teachers  of  music  are 
devoting  their  whole  time  to  this  department  of  public 
instruction,  and  their  work  is  largely  supplemented  by  the 
regular  teachers,  who  are  able,  in  the  absence  of  a  special 
teacher,  to  carry  out  their  plans  of  instruction.  On  all  pub- 
lic occasions  when  the  school  children  have  been  called 
upon  to  sing  they  have  reflected  great  credit  upon  their 
teachers  and  upon  the  system  of  instruction  now  in  use. 
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IN   CONCLUSION. 

The  Superintendent  and  his  able  corps  of  teachers  are 
working  together  in  complete  harmony,  and  the  results  are 
very  satisfactory  to  all  friends  of  the  schools.  Each  year 
marks  some  important  improvement  in  methods  of  instruc- 
tion. The  tendency  is  to  make  the  instruction  imparted 
more  and  more  practical  with  each  year.  Our  public 
schools  are  sending  out  into  the  world  young  men  and 
women  well  equipped  to  meet  with  and  solve  the  numerous 
problems  of  life.  Notwithstanding  the  cosmopolitan  char- 
acter of  the  population  of  Providence,  no  serious  questions 
have  arisen  during  the  year  to  mar  the  general  tranquility 
and  harmony  of  the  schools  and  the  system  of  instruction. 
Like  some  mammoth  and  intricate  machine,  the  public 
schools  have  moved  with  splendid  precision,  strength  and 
effectiveness.  Such  an  institution  naturally  calls  for  con- 
siderable money,  but  money  thus  expended  is  returned 
many  fold  in  the  improved  intellectual  condition  of  the 
people.  An  educated  people  makes  mightily  for  good 
citizenship. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WALTER  B.  FROST, 
FRANCIS  A.  HORTON, 
ANNA  E.  ALDRICH. 

Committee. 
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REPORT 


OF  THE 


COMMITTEE    ON    EVENING    SCHOOLS, 


To  THE  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Providence  : 

The  Committee  on  Evening  Schools  begs  leave  to  submit  the  following- 
report  : 

In  order  to  carrj  out  the  provisions  of  the  new  By-Laws,  which  went 
into  effect  March  i,  1892,  it  became  necessary  for  your  sub-committee, 
earlj  last  summer,  to  make  arrangements  for  providing  for  an  evening 
school  approved  list. 

According  to  the  revised  By-Laws : 

**  No  person  shall  be  appointed  to  an  evening  school  whose  name  is  not 
on  the  evening  school  approved  list."     [Article  XII.,  Sec.  2.] 

According  to  Sec.  5  of  Article  XII. : — **The  evening  school  approved 
list  shall  consi^t  of  those : 

I.    Who  have  graduated  from  the  Providence  High  School. 

3.  Who  have  graduated,  with  a  full  diploma,  from  any  of  the  Grammar 
Schools. 

3.  Who  have  taught  three  years  and  upwards  in  the  Evening  Schoola 
of  this  city. 

4.  Who  have  passed  a  written  examination  satisfactory  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Public  Schools. 

Provided,  however,  that  any  applicant  belonging  to  class  i,  a  or  3,  may- 
be required  to  submit  to  a  written  examination  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Committee  on  Evening  Schools." 

As  a  first  step,  a  **  circular  of  information  "  was  printed  and  a  copy 
given  to  each  applicant  for  a  position  in  the  evening  school  service.  A> 
few  quotations  from  this  circular  may  be  of  interest : 

*'  All  applicants  for  positions  as  teachers  in  the  evening  schools  are 
required  this  year  to  make  written  applications." 

*'  Blanks  for  such  application  are  now  ready  at  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  School  Committee.  These  blanks  should  be  filled  out  neatly 
and  accurately,  as  they  are  to  be  bound  and  kept  for  future  reference." 

**  Applicants  will  be  duly  notified  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  written 
examination.  It  will  be  based  upon  the  same  general  plan  and  standard 
as  required  for  admission  to  the  High  Schools. '' 
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**The  written  application  should  be  on  file  before  making  personal 
visits,  or  writing  anj  letters  to  the  members  of  the  Evening  School  Com- 
mittee- 

**  A  certificate,  properly  numbered  and  registered,  will  be  given  to  those 
who  have  complied  with  all  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  School  Com- 
mittee. The  time  and  exact  amount  of  service  in  the  several  evening 
schools  will  be  endorsed  upon  each  certificate." 

"Teachers  whose  service,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  has  been  satisfactory  in 
previous  years  are  not  required  to  make  personal  application  to  more  than 
two  members  of  the  Evening  School  Committee.*' 

In  accordance  with  this  circular  320  written  applications  were  duly  re- 
ceived and  placed  on  file  with  the  Secretary  of  this  Committee.  Of  this 
number  193  were  entitled  to  be  put  on  the  approved  list  without  further 
examination.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  were  not  entitled  to  be  thus 
placed  on  the  approved  list,  three  written  examinations  were  held  under 
the  direction  of  the  Superintendent.  Of  the  95  who  submitted  their 
papers  72  passed  a  satisfactory  examination,  and  were  placed  on  the  list. 
Thus  by  a  vote  of  your  committee  an  approved  list  of  265  names  was  duly 
prepared  and  printed. 

In  accordance  with  our  plans  a  certificate,  duly  numbered,  registered, 
and  signed  by  the  Superintendent  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Evening 
School  Committee,  was  issued  to  every  person  whose  name  was  on  the 
approved  list  Thus  far  265  such  certificates  have  been  granted.  Dupli- 
cate certificates  are  kept  for  reference  in  the  rooms  of  the  school  depart- 
ment. 

Several  useful  things  have  thus  been  accomplished.  The  written  appli- 
cations of  each  and  every  candidate  for  a  situation  in  the  night  schools, 
properly  arranged  for  eaty  reference,  are  placed  on  file  in  the  office  of  the 
school  department.  At  the  same  place  are  to  be  found  numbered  certifi- 
cates giving  the  exact  time  and  amount  of  service  of  every  teacher. 

This  has  taken  a  great  deal  of  time  and  labor  this  year,  but  the  commit- 
tee hope  to  reap  the  reward  of  their  diligence  this  coming  summer  and 
winter.  Teachers  and  others  holding  these  certificates  should  not  be 
obliged  to  make  a  series  of  personal  calls  on  the  Evening  School  Com- 
mittee during  the  next  year.  Within  a  certain  time  such  persons  who  de- 
sire to  teach  should  be  required  to  call  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
School  Committee  and  present  their  certificates.  If  found  satisfactory  no 
other  application  should  be  necessary.  Without  further  ceremony  they 
should  be  entitled  to  a  reappointment  if  they  can  get  one. 

Tac  whole  matter  of  making  personal  calls  on  the  committee  should  be 
-done  away  with.  It  is  simply  a  relic  of  an  old-time  way  of  doing  things 
which  is  not  at  all  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  our  public  school  ser- 
vice, as  exemplified  to-day  by  those  who  shape  its  general  policy. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  revised  by-laws,  by  which  the 
**  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  shall  have  the  control  and  man- 
^igement  of  the  Evening  Schools"  [Article  XII.,  Sec.  6],  the^Superintend- 
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REPORT 


OF   THE 


COMMITTEE    ON    EVENING    SCHOOLS. 


To  THE  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Providence  : 

The  Committee  on  Evening  Schools  begs  leave  to  submit  the  following 
report : 

In  order  to  carrj  out  the  provisions  of  the  new  By-Laws,  which  went 
into  effect  March  i,  1892,  it  became  necessary  for  your  sub-committee, 
early  last  summer,  to  make  arrangements  for  providing  for  an  evening 
school  approved  list. 

According  to  the  revised  By-Laws : 

**  No  person  shall  be  appointed  to  an  evening  school  whose  name  is  not 
on  the  evening  school  approved  list.*'     [Article  XIL,  Sec.  2.] 

According  to  Sec.  5  of  Article  XIL  : — **The  evening  school  approved 
list  shall  consist  of  those : 

1.  Who  have  graduated  from  the  Providence  High  School. 

2.  Who  have  graduated,  with  a  full  diploma,  from  any  of  the  Grammar 
Schools. 

3.  Who  have  taught  three  years  and  upwards  in  the  Evening  Schools 
of  this  city. 

4.  Who  have  passed  a  written  examination  satisfactory  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Public  Schools. 

Provided,  however,  that  any  applicant  belonging  to  class  i,  2  or  3,  may 
be  required  to  submit  to  a  written  examination  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Committee  on  Evening  Schools." 

As  a  first  step,  a  **  circular  of  information  "  was  printed  and  a  copy 
given  to  each  applicant  for  a  position  in  the  evening  school  service.  A 
few  quotations  from  this  circular  may  be  of  interest : 

**  All  applicants  for  positions  as  teachers  in  the  evening  schools  are 
required  this  year  to  make  written  applications." 

**  Blanks  for  such  application  are  now  ready  at  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  School  Committee.  These  blanks  should  be  filled  out  neatly 
and  accurately,  as  they  are  to  be  bound  and  kept  for  future  reference." 

'*  Applicants  will  be  duly  notified  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  written 
examination.  It  will  be  based  upon  the  same  general  plan  and  standard 
as  required  for  admission  to  the  High  Schools." 
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**The  written  application  should  be  on  file  before  making  personal 
risits,  or  writing  anj  letters  to  the  members  of  the  Evening  School  Com- 
nittee* 

**  A  certificate,  property  numbered  and  registered,  will  be  given  to  those 
who  have  complied  with  all  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  School  Com- 
nittee.  The  time  and  exact  amount  of  service  in  the  several  evening 
schools  will  be  endorsed  upon  each  certificate." 

"  Teachers  whose  service,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  has  been  satisfactory  in 
previous  years  are  not  required  to  make  personal  application  to  more  than 
two  members  of  the  Evening  School  Committee." 

In  accordance  with  this  circular  320  written  applications  were  duly  re- 
::eived  and  placed  on  file  with  the  Secretary  of  this  Committee.  Of  this 
Qumber  193  were  entitled  to  be  put  on  the  approved  list  without  further 
examination.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  were  not  entitled  to  be  thus 
placed  on  the  approved  list,  three  written  examinations  were  held  under 
the  direction  of  the  Superintendent.  Of  the  95  who  submitted  their 
papers  73  passed  a  satisfactory  examination,  and  were  placed  on  the  list. 
Thus  by  a  vote  of  your  committee  an  approved  list  of  365  names  was  duly 
prepared  and  printed. 

In  accordance  with  our  plans  a  certificate,  duly  numbered,  registered, 
and  signed  by  the  Superintendent  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Evening 
School  Committee,  was  issued  to  every  person  whose  name  was  on  the 
approved  list  Thus  far  265  such  certificates  have  been  granted.  Dupli- 
cate certificates  are  kept  for  reference  in  the  rooms  of  the  school  depart- 
ment. 

Several  useful  things  have  thus  been  accomplished.  The  written  appli- 
cations of  each  and  every  candidate  for  a  situation  in  the  night  schools, 
properly  arranged  for  easy  reference,  are  placed  on  file  in  the  ofiice  of  the 
school  department.  At  the  same  place  are  to  be  found  numbered  certifi- 
cates giving  the  exact  time  and  amount  of  service  of  every  teacher. 

This  has  taken  a  great  deal  of  time  and  labor  this  year,  but  the  commit- 
tee hope  to  reap  the  reward  of  their  diligence  this  coming  summer  and 
winter.  Teachers  and  others  holding  these  certificates  should  not  be 
obliged  to  make  a  series  of  personal  calls  on  the  Evening  School  Com- 
mittee during  the  next  year.  Within  a  certain  time  such  persons  who  de- 
sire to  teach  should  be  required  to  call  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
School  Committee  and  present  their  certificates.  If  found  satisfactory  no 
other  application  should  be  necessary.  Without  further  ceremony  they 
should  be  entitled  to  a  reappointment  if  they  can  get  one. 

Tne  whole  matter  of  making  personal  calls  on  the  committee  should  be 
done  away  with.  It  is  simply  a  relic  of  an  old-time  way  of  doing  things 
which  is  not  at  all  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  our  public  school  ser- 
vice, as  exemplified  to-day  by  those  who  shape  its  general  policy. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  revised  by-laws,  by  which  the 
**  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  shall  have  the  control  and  man- 
agement of  the  Evening  Schools*'  [Article XII.,  Sec. 6],  theJSuperintend- 
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ent  this  year  not  onlj  took  a  more  active  interest  in  the  general  manage- 
ment of  the  schools,  but  also,  by  numerous  visits  to  the  schools  and  by 
personal  interviews  with  the  teachers,  and  in  many  other  ways,  became 
acquainted  personally  with  the  detailed  management  of  all  the  schools. 
This  plan  worked  for  the  good  of  our  entire  evening  school  system. 

The  series  of  examinations  conducted  by  the  Superintendent  had  the 
desired  effect.  By  this  means  the  number  of  poor  teachers  was  notably 
reduced.  Many  of  the  new  applicants  did  not  have  the  necessary  confi- 
dence in  themselves  to  attempt  the  ordeal.  Some  of  the  teachers  who  had 
taught  two  years  also  saw  fit  to  absent  themselves  on  examination  day. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Committee  this  year  will  take  advantage  of  sec- 
tion 5  and  oblige  sundry  poor  teachers  who  have  taught  more  than  three 
years  to  pass  an  examination.  If  twenty-five  or  more  of  such  teachers 
could  be  dropped  out  by  the  persuasive  power  of  a  judicious  examination 
and  others  put  in  their  places,  it  would  have  a  salutary  effect  both  upon 
the  teaching  force  and  the  pupils. 

One  innovation  this  year  which  had  its  wholesome  effect  upon  the  two 
hundred  teachers  was  the  two  meetings  at  which  the  entire  body  of  teach- 
ers were  addressed  by  the  Superintendent  and  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee, and  also  the  three  evenings  spent  by  the  Superintendent  in  discus- 
sions with  the  principals.  These  teachers'  meetings  were  profitable,  and 
doubtless  another  year  their  scope  will  be  enlarged. 

A  more  systematic  effort  has  been  made  this  year  to  extend  the  grade 
work  in  certain  schools.  In  a  few  schools  we  have  met  with  success;  in 
others  the  attempt  has  not  been  so  successful.  However,  we  have  made 
decided  progress  in  this  direction  of  late  years,  and  this  is  something. 

The  advanced  or  graded  schools  at  Bridgham  street  and  at  Candace 
street  maintained  their  reputation  of  the  past  two  years.  Both  schools 
are  highly  appreciated  by  their  pupils.  The  regularity  of  attendance,  the 
diligence  of  the  scholars,  and  the  good  order  which  prevailed,  together 
with  the  zealous  labors  of  excellent  teachers,  have  easily  put  these  two 
schools  in  the  first  rank  of  all  evening  schools  in  our  State. 

During  the  past  winter  this  committee  established  fifteen  evening 
schools — the  same  number  as  last  year.  The  location  of  twelve  of  the 
schools  was  the  same  as  last  winter.  The  school  held  last  year  in  Gor- 
ton's Hall  was  located  the  past  winter  in  the  Potter's  Avenue  Primary 
School  building.  The  school  at  Manton,  located  so  many  years  in  the 
little  church  at  the  junction  of  Manton  avenue  and  Chalkstone  avenue, 
took  more  congenial  quarters  the  past  winter  in  the  Manton  Grammar 
School  building.  The  Charles  street  school  took  a  glad  farewell  of  its 
miserable  quarters  at  Hedly's  Hall,  and  took  up  its  abode  in  the  new  pub- 
lic school  building  on  Charles  street. 

The  evening  school  term  began  Nov.  2i,  1892,  a  month  later  than  usual 
on  account  of  the  national  election,  and  closed  a  term  of  fifteen  weeks  on 
March  3.  1893. 
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As  we  had  some  money  left  we  tried  the  experiment  of  holding  a  sup- 
plementary term  of  two  weeks  in  five  of  the  most  flourishing  schools. 
This  proved  a  success.  It  enabled  us  to  spend  the  balance  of  the  appro- 
priation in  giving  worthy  pupils  a  more  prolonged  chance  for  study. 

The  average  attendance  for  the  past  winter  was  1,409,  some  20  per  cent, 
less  than  the  year  before.  This  was  due  principally  to  two  reasons : 
First,  pupils  under  twelve  years  of  age  were  more  rigidly  shut  out  of  the 
several  schools.  Pupils  from  the  day  schools  who  manage  somehow  to 
creep  into  the  night  schools  have  always  been  a  source  of  annoyance. 
Small  boys  and  girls  who  attend  the  nearest  day  schools  delight  in  chang- 
ing their  names  and  regularly  presenting  themselves  in  the  more  con. 
genial  rooms  of  an  evening  school. 

Teachers  oOen  shelter  such  pupils  to  swell  the  numbers  of  their  own 
classes.  Principals  of  grammar  schools,  janitors  and  police  officers,  are 
called  upon  to  ferret  out  these  culprits.  Even  then  the  thinning-out  pro- 
cess is  not  a  success.  There  is  one  compensation,  and  that  is  that  these 
little  educational  tramos  are  in  good  company,  are  warm  and  dry,  and  are 
kept  off  the  streets  with  its  influence  for  evil.  In  the  past  we  have  been 
rather  lenient  as  long  as  there  were  plenty  of  seats  for  such  pupils  and 
they  made  some  show  of  studying  their  lessons. 

Again,  the  average  attendance  this  year  was  small  on  account  of  the  re- 
markable weather.  Fine  coasting  and  skating  will  decimate  the  best  even 
ine  school.  Six  weeks  of  such  sport  is  altogether  too  rare  in  this  city  to 
be  neglected  when  it  does  come.  The  unusual  number  of  stormy  evenings 
also,  of  course,  had  its  effect  upon  the  attendance. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  evening  schools  have  been,  on 
the  whole,  fairly  successful.  The  appropriation  has  been  economically 
and  wisely  spent.  A  careful  oversight  of  the  expenses  has  been  exercised. 
The  general  policy  has  been  to  bring  the  evening  school  service  into 
closer  harmony  with  the  day  schools.  To  this  intent,  the  evening 
schools  are  gradually  being  located  in  the  day  school  buildings.  Eight 
out  of  the  fifteen  schools  are  now  located  in  such  buildings.  This  is  cer- 
tainly a  move  in  the  right  direction. 

Other  changes  and  innovations  which  we  have  put  into  operation  this 
jear,  and  which  we  have  just  alluded  to,  have  all  been  in  the  line  of 

progress. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ALBERT  F.  BLAISDELL,  Chairman, 
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Report  of  the  Superintendent. 


To  THE  School  Committbb  op  thb  City  of  Providence  : 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  activity  and  progress  in  the  schools. 
Probably  our  teachers  would  say  it  has  been  a  laborious,  if  not  a  weari- 
some year. 

The  school  year  opened  very  pleasantly.  I  do  not  recAlI  a  September 
that  passed  with  so  much  to  please  and  so  little  to  disturb  school  authori- 
ties. 

The  weather  was  delightful.  The  school  houses  were  in  good  condi- 
tion. The  new  houses  were  found  convenient  and  attractive.  Excellent 
health  prevailed. 

We  have  occupied  for  the  first  time  this  year  new  school  buildings 
on  Charles  street  in  the  Third  Ward,  Niagara  street  in  the  Sixth,  Almy 
street  in  the  Eighth,  and  Manton  avenue  in  the  Tenth — all  primary 
schools.  We  have  also  entered  the  Manual  Training  High  School  and 
the  Messer  Street  Grammar  School.  Last  year  our  new  houses  were 
Branch  avenue  grammar,  and  six  room  additions  to  Doyle  avenue  and 
Candace  street  grammar  schools,  together  with  primary  schools  on  Beacon 
avenue,  Eddy  street,  Harris  avenue  and  River  avenue.  These  buildings 
make  a  magnificent  addition  in  a  little  more  than  one  year  to  the  school 
accommodations  of  the  city. 

The  attendance  during  the  first  week  of  the  fall  term  was  15,331  pupils 
divided  between  departments  as  follows :  In  the  higli  schools,  903 ;  in 
the  grammar  schools,  4,169;  in  the  primary  schools,  9,987,  and  in  the  ii  - 
^ergartens,  172. 

This  was  an  increase  over  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year  of  538 
pupils.  This  increase  would  amply  fill  three  (3)  four-room  school  houses* 
It  is  right,  however,  to  say  that  a  portion  of  this  increase  was  probably 
due  to  the  very  fine  weather  of  this  month. 

In  the  high  schools  some  notable  changes  have  occurred. 

The  Boys*  English  and  Scientific  Department  has  fallen  off  largely  in 
numbers,  as  was  anticipated,  on  account  of  the  opening  of  the  Manual 
Training  High  School.  Its  members  last  year  were  196;  this  year  123,— 
a  loss  of  73  pupils.  Next  year  a  further  diminution  of  pupils  in  this  de- 
partment may  be  anticipated.  September,  1893,  will  probably  find  less 
than  100  pupils  in  this  department. 

In  the  Girls*  Department  there  has  likewise  been  a  loss.  This  depart- 
ment numbered  503  in  September,  1891,  and  now  numbers  486,  a  lots  of 
17  pupils.  This  loss  is  in  the  entering  class,  which  this  year  is  182  in 
number,  and  last  year  was  203;  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  three  (3) 
higher  classes  being  slightly  greater  than  last  year. 
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The  CUatical  Department  h>s  made  a.  noticeable  increaGe.  It  now 
numbers  193,  a  gain  o(  15  over  last  year,  notwithstanding  the  lact  that 
ita  entering  class  is  tS  smaller  than  la<t  year. 

The  Manual  Training  High  School  opened  in  its  new  building  on  Pond 
«treet  on  September  12th,  as  did  the  other  schools. 

The  school  rooms  were  read;  for  occupancy,  but  not  the  shops,  draw- 
ing rooms  and  laboratories,  which  were  completed  and  occupied  later  in 
the  year. 

Some  future  time  will  furnish  an  occasion  more  suitable  than  the  pres- 
ent for  extended  remarks  about  this  new  and  important  department  of  our 
work;  but  it  will  be  interesting  to  know  bo  me  facts  respecting  the  clasees 
in  this  school.  Twentj-sii  (16)  entered  from  the  English  and  Scientific 
Department  and  constitute  the  advanced  class,  which  is  to  complete  its 
course  in  two  (2)  yean.  Seven  (7)  from  the  «ame  department  entered 
the  beginning  clasE  to  take  the  full  course ;  59  entered  from  the  grammar 
tchooU  and  nine  (9)  came  from  other  sources.  This  has  made  a  begin- 
ning class  of  75  pupils  and  an  advanced  claae  of  16  pupils,  making  a 
•chool  at  present  of  loi  pupils. 

Below  is  a  table  showing  what  departments  of  the  High  Schools  the 
graduates  of  the  several  grammar  schools  have  entered,  and  some  other 


Aoidemj 

Branota 

Bridghana 

Cindace 

Doyle 

Vineyard.....  

Federal 

Oxford 

Peace 

Puinl 

Tliayer 

Sol  Promoted 

Private  School«,'Etc... 

ToUl  la  lowest  oluR . .  ■ 
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The  foregoing  table  will  amply  repay    study  by  any  one   who  ca 
interpret  figures. 

I  give  also  a  table  showing  the  number  in  the  graduating  classes  of  ih 
several  grammar  schools  and  the  number  from  each  school  that  have  en 
tered  the  High  School. 


School. 


Entering 
High  School. 


Academy . 
Branch . . . 
Bridgham 
Candace. 
Doyle..-. 
Vineyard 
Federal . . 
Oxford . . . 
Peace  — 

Point 

Thayer... 

Total 


12 
o 
79 
28 
32 
22 
26 
HI 
32 
24 
47 


338 


Not  entering 
High  School. 


22 
12 
23 
26 
20 
21 
22 
22 
17 
22 
30 


237 


Total  9. 


34 
17 
102 
54 
52 
43 
48 
53 
49 
46 

i  i 


575 


Columbus   Day   Celebration. 

The  Columbus  Day  celebration  coming  midway  in  the  fall  term  gave 
us  a  novel  and  trying  experience.  It  was  commemorated  in  a  patriotic 
manner  by  the  citizens  of  the  State  and  City,  and  the  public  schools  bore 
a  conspicuous  part  in  the  exercises.  It  is  certainly  a  matter  of  gratifica- 
tion that  the  managers  of  such  a  celebration  should  include  in  their  invi- 
tation and  make  so  prominent  in  their  plans  our  public  schools.  And, 
may  1  venture  to  say,  it  is  likewise  an  occasion  of  satisfaction  that  the 
schools  themselves  were  able  to  respond  in  such  a  manner  as  to  gain  uni* 
versal  approval  for  their  good  discipline  and  esprit  de  corps. 

It  was  a  public  demonstration  not  merely  of  the  great  numbers  of  our 
pupils,  but  also  of  the  unity  of  our  management,  the  capacity  and  loyalty 
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of  oar  teachers  and  the  readiness,  almost  universal,  of  our  pupils  to  yield 
ready  obedience  to  authority. 

As  I  have  before  said,  but  cannot  emphasize  too  much,  the  cordial  in- 
terest of  the  veterans  of  the  late  war  in  the  public  schools,  the  complete 
recognition  which  they  have  of  the  weighty  fact  that  the  public 
schools  are  the  most  important  instrumentality  for  conserving  that  which 
they  have  saved,  is  full  of  hope  and  stimulus  to  us,  and  a  proof  that  they 
are  as  far-seeing  as  they  were  loyal. 

The  good  order  and  commendable  bearing  of  our  pupils  on  this  occa- 
sion was  an  impressive  illustration  of  the  general  spirit  of  ready  obedience 
that  characterizes  our  schools.  Indeed,  I  venture  to  say  that  the  good 
order  to  be  generally  found  in  the  schools  of  Providence  is  such  as  gives 
our  teachers  great  credit. 

Good  discipline  is  both  a  means  and  an  end.  It  is  something  difficult 
of  attainment,  but  has  within  it  the  germ  of  much  future  good.  The 
order  in  our  schools  is  such  that  there  are  but  comparatively  few  rooms 
in  which  a  visitor  will  find  much  in  this  direction  to  criticise.  Our  schools, 
though  passing  through  a  crucial  period  in  this  matter,  are  standing  the 
test  well,  and  are  more  generally  worthy  of  commendation  for  discipline 
than  for  instruction. 

The  preparation  for  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  followed  closely 
upon  Columbus  Day,  and  filled  the  minds  of  our  teachers  with  a  long  con- 
tinued anxiety. 

Such  special  efforts  perplex  and  weary  teachers  much  more  than  they 
disturb  schools.  They  are  really  profitable,  as  they  awaken  our  minds  to 
matters  of  which  we  of^en  think  but  little,  put  us  upon  the  search  for 
something  fresh  and  original,  or  upon  the  effort  to  make  the  familiar  the 
least  possible.  They  give  pupils  a  healthful  stimulus,  and  are  to  be 
counted  as  helps  rather  than  hindrances,  though  in  the  thought  of  the 
teacher  they  are  burdens  and  interruptions  of  the  regular  and  essential 
work. 

In  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  this  committee  I  sent  to  each  teacher 
of  the  public  schools  rendering  service  in  the  celebration  of  Columbus 
Day,  a  letter  expressing  grateful  recognition  of  such  service  and  commen- 
dation of  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  rendered. 

A  copy  of  this  letter  accompanies  this  report  {marked  A). 

The  services  of  the  G.  A.  R.  on  that  occasion  were  so  conspicuous  and 
so  helpful,  indicating  so  fully  the  great  interest  this  body  of  veterans  feels 
in  the  public  schools,  that  some  recognition  of  their  action  seemed  to  be 
demanded ;  and  I  have  therefore,  sent  to  the  commanders  of  the  several 
local  posts  of  the  G.  A.  R.  a  letter  expressive  of  the  grateful  appreciation 
of  this  service  by  the  authorities,  the  teachers  and  the  pupils  of  the  public 
schools. 

A  copy  of  this  letter  also  accompanies  and  is  made  a  part  of  this  re- 
port {marked  B). 
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Grading  and  Promotions. 

Whenever  there  are  pupils  to  be  instructed  in  sufficient  numbers  to  per- 
mit it  they  will  be  classified,  and  should  the  numbers  be  large  enough  to 
furnish  several  classes  of  corresponding  advancement  theywill  be  graded. 

Grading  produces  both  economy  and  efficiency  in  instruction.  In  the 
nature  of  things  teachers  in  graded  schools  will,  as  a  rule,  be  superior  to 
those  in  ungraded  schools,  will  be  more  skillful  and  understand  better 
how  the  pupil  learns  and  what  he  can  be  led  to  learn. 

The  pupil,  too,  who  recites  in  a  class  with  his  fellows  is  doing  better  as 
a  general  rule  than  one  who  recites  alone. 

The  plan  of  grading  in  this  city  is  to  divide  the  school  course  into  years 
and  halfyeais  of  school  work,  and  call  these  grades  and  half-grades. 

Pupils  are  promoted  from  one  half-grade  to  another  at  the  end  of  each 
half  school  year. 

In  grades  i,  2  and  3,  this  promotion  depends  upon  the  judgment  of  the 
teacher.  In  grades  4  and  5  this  judgment  is  made  more  definite  and  re- 
liable by  requiring  the  teachers  to  mark  the  pupils  occasionally,  say  once 
a  week  or  so,  as  to  their  proficiency  in  each  subject  of  study. 

This  marking  is  upon  a  scale  having  five  degrees,  ''excellent,"  *'  good," 
•*  fair,"  **  poor"  and  "  very  poor,"  for  which  words  for  convenience  sake 
the  figures  5,  4, 3,  2  and  i,  respectively  stand. 

The  pupil  whose  average  of  marks  is  **  excellent,"  **  good,"  or  *'  fair," 
is  promoted. 

The  pupil  whose  average  is  "  poor,"  or  '*  very  poor,''  is  not  promoted 
unless  he  has  been  over  the  work  twice. 

Such  a  pupil  goes  on  to  prevent  absolute  discouragement,  and  because 
he  will  probably  obtain  more  profit  from  new  work  than  from  doing  the 
old  work  a  third  time. 

In  grades  6,  7,  8  and  9,  the  record  of  second  examinations  is  joined 
with  the  record  of  recitation  work,  counting  the  examination  part  of  the 
record  as  of  one-half  the  effect  of  the  recitation  portion,  and  joining  with 
the  judgment  of  the  teacher  that  of  the  principal. 

In  the  9th  grade  the  Superintendent  prepares  a  portion  of  the  questions, 
and  pupils  whose  recitation  record  is  **  excellent,"  or  **  good,"  are  ex- 
cused altogether  from  the  examinations. 

In  the  loth,  nth,  12th  and  13th  grades,  which  are  known  as  high  school 
grades,  a  similar  plan  prevails. 

Now,  as  a  plan  for  determining  the  grade  of  pupils  I  know  of  nothing 
better  than  the  one  outlined.  While  subject  to  some  imperfection  from 
the  liability  to  mistakes  in  judgment  on  the  part  of  those  who  prepare  the 
questions,  and  of  those  who  estimate  results,  still  any  plan  whatever  must 
be  subject  to  the  same  possible  defect. 

Theoretically  all  pupils  of  a  grade  are  able  to  do  tne  same  work  and  ad- 
vance at  the  same  speed ;  but  practically  it  will  be  true  that  great  differ, 
ences  of  power  will  be  found  to  exist— differences  in  mental  acuteness,  in 
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mental  grasp,  in  industry,  ambition,  health,  steadiness  of  attendance, 
home  advantages,  and  other  elements  affecting  progress. 

Though  all  may  have  reached  the  same  pages  of  the  book  great  differ- 
ences have  existed  in  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  preceding  work 
has  been  done.  If  fifty  children  of  the  same  height  and  weight  were  set 
to  running  a  race,  the  even  front  they  at  first  presented  would  quickly  dis- 
appear ;  one  or  two  would  distance  all  others,  and  the  remainder  would  be 
stretched  along  an  ever  lengthening  line. 

So,  however  well  we  may  grade  our  pupils,  their  native  differences  will 
cause  the  distance  between  the  better  and  the  poorer  scholars  to  increase 
every  week.  It  would  be  a  sin  to  try  to  keep  a  class  together  for  long,  be- 
cause it  could  be  done  only  by  straining  the  weaker  and  suppressing  the 
stronger. 

Practically  those  below  the  average  set  the  pace  to  which  all  others 
must  confoVm.  The  better  pupils  ought  to  do  more ;  for  the  sake  of  their 
spirit  as  well  as  their  progress  they  should  be  made  to  do  more. 

The  poorest  pupils  should  go  more  slowly  and  do  the  work  thoroughly 
the  first  time  rather  than  to  go  over  it  twice  at  too  great  speed  both  times. 

The  poor  pupils  are  the  ones  who  make  complaint ;  they  are  the  ones 
whose  parents  complain  and  make  the  teachers  trouble;  but  the  best 
pupils  have  as  much  cause  for  complaint.  The  poor  scholar  goes  as  fast 
as  he  can  be  helped  along;  the  good  scholar  loses  time  waiting  for  the 
rest 

Again  we  find  that  some  pupils  do  well  in  all  subjects  but  one,  usually 
arithmetic  or  lauguage.  To  require  such  a  pupil  to  review  the  several 
studies  in  which  he  does  well  for  the  sake  of  the  one  or  two  in  which  he 
does  poorly,  is  not  permitting  him  to  use  his  time  to  the  greatest  profit, 
but  is  YCTy  nearly  a  necessity  in  a  graded  system. 

To  remedy  these  difficulties  in  the  most  ready,  economical  and  practical 
manner,  I  suggested  in  December  last  that  one  teacher  in  each  of  several 
of  the  large  grammar  schools  be  assigned  to  give  individual  instruction  to 
special  cases. 

To  her  room  should  be  permitted  to  go  those  ambitious  and  capable 
pupils  who  wish  to  gain  a  grade  or  "  skip  a  class,"  as  they  would 
phrase  it. 

This  *'  skipping"  cannot  be  done  readily  in  ordinary  cases,  for  it  means 
the  omission  of  a  half-year  of  work  on  which  future  work  may  be  depend- 
ent; but  with  such  an  opportunity  as  is  here  proposed  they  could  go  to 
the  teacher  assigned  to  do  individual  work,  and  in  her  room  and  by  her 
aid  accomplish  the  essential  portions  of  the  work  between  them  and  the 
class  above  them ;  which  done  they  could  return  to  the  regular  work  in  a 
higher  class. 

Ordinarily  such  pupils  are  desirable  to  retain.  They  are  capable  and 
ambitious  and  improve  the  character  and  standing  of  the  room  in  which 
they  are,  and  so  the  interest  of  the  teacher  and  that  of  the  pupil  are  antag- 
onistic. 
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For  a  score  of  years  the  rule  of  this  committee  has  stood  before  the 
teachers  in  all  the  force  of  italic  letters,  *'  If  any  pupil  is  able  to  do  the 
work  of  a  higher  grade  he  shall  be  permitted  to  do  so,*'  and  yet  it  is  ex* 
ceedingly  rare  that  any  teacher  finds  a  pupil  in  her  class  '*  able  to  do  the 
work  of  a  higher  grade." 

By  the  plan  proposed  it  would  be  easy  to  test  the  ability,  and  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  special  teacher  with  whom  the  trial  would  be  made  to  have  it 
succeed. 

A  more  common  case  would  be  that  of  the  pupils  who  fail  of  promotion 
because  of  deficiency  in  one  or  two  subjects.  Such  pupils  instead  of  going 
back  over  the  work  in  a  lower  class  could,  if  sufficiently  earnest,  seek 
transfer  to  the  teacher  assigned  to  individual  work,  and  by  her  aid  devote 
special  effort  and  extra  time  to  the  subject  in  which  the  deficiency  ap- 
peared, and  so  regain  lost  standing. 

These  are  some  of  the  advantages  that  it  seems  to  me  can  be  readily 
gained  from  the  plan  proposed.  I  do  not  attempt  to  state  the  whole  case. 
You  will  readily  see  how  such  rooms,  if  once  provided,  could  be  made  ser- 
viceable to  the  schools. 

Unless  the  plan  should  be  extended  beyond  the  grammar  schools  no 
additional  teachers  would  be  required;  but  inasmuch  as  the  work  would  be 
troublesome  and  could  be  done  only  by  our  best  teachers,  some  addi- 
tional compensation  should  be  given  to  such  teachers. 

In  accordance  with  this  recommendation  a  room  for  special  instruction 
was  opened  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  term  in  the  Bridgham  School, 
in  charge  of  Miss  Annie  P.  Walker,  and  one  in  the  Academy  Avenue 
School,  in  charge  of  Miss  Rachel  Linton, 

Into  Miss  Walker's  room  were  put  nine  pupils  of  the  8  B  grade  and 
thirteen  of  the  7  B  grade.  These  were  bright  pupils  who  were  thought  to 
be  able  to  do  more  than  the  regularly  required  work  and  thereby  to  gain 
admission  to  a  higher  grade. 

The  result  of  this  action  has  been  what  was  expected,  and  all  the  pupils 
except  one,  who  remained  out  of  school  for  a  few  weeks,  have  done  more 
than  double  the  regular  amount  of  work.  Within  two  months  they  had 
done  a  half-year's  work,  and  in  the  next  six  weeks  had  overtaken  the  class 
in  advance  of  them  and  were  transferred  to  membership  therein.  Now, 
for  a  moment  let  us  see  what  this  signifies  to  these  pupils  : 

But  first  we  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  plan  of  grading  and  promotions 
in  our  grammar  schools. 

We  have  a  four-years'  grammar  course  to  which  pupils  are  admitted  in 
September  and  in  February;  but  classes  are  graduated  from  this  depart- 
ment in  June  only.  A  class,  then,  entering  in  September  will  graduate  in 
regular  course  of  events  in  four  years;  but  a  class  entering  in  February 
will  be  regularly  four  and  one-half  years  in  finishing  the  grammar  grade 
course,  because  in  four  years  it  will  be  brought  to  February  of  its  graduat- 
ing year  and  must  remain  until  June  following  to  graduate. 

The  nine  8  B  pupils  of  Miss  Walker's  room,  as  they  stood  February  ist, 
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M'ere  in  a  class  that  will  be  graduated  from  the  grammar  school  in  June, 
1895.  Thej  are  now  in  a  class  that  will  be  graduated  in  June,  1894.  Had 
they  remained  in  the  class  in  which  they  were,  they  would  during  this 
half-year  have  approached  graduation  day  by  a  half-year;  by  the  change 
they  have  approached  it  one  year  and  one-half. 

The  lower  class  has  made  a  corresponding  gain. 

This  gain  comes  from  two  sources :  First,  they  have  gained  a  half-year 
by  doing  a  year's  work  in  a  half-year's  time;  and,  second,  they  have 
giined  another  half-year  by  getting  out  of  a  class  that  must  be  four  and  a 
half  years  on  the  course  into  one  doing  the  work  in  four  years.  This  solid 
lift  of  a  year  is  worth  something  to  these  pupils.  It  is  worth  something 
to  the  city,  too;  for  a  year  of  teaching  of  twenty-one  pupils  has  been 
saved.  This  on  a  cash  basis  is  at  least  $300,  if  one  should  estimate  the 
value  of  education  at  its  cost. 

But  there  is  more  to  be  said.  These  pupils  have  done  something  be- 
sides gain  a  year  of  time  by  a  half-year's  effort.  They  have  enjoyed  the 
work  better  than  they  would  have  done  at  the  regular  pace ;  not  one  of 
them  has  found  the  work  a  burden ;  they  have  better  power  of  attention 
and  application ;  they  have  more  courage  to  attack  a  heavy  task  ;  they  are 
more  persevering,  for  they  know  that  work  conquers ;  they  will  be  more 
diligent  and  intelligent  pupils  in  rooms  to  which  they  go  than  otherwise 
they  would  have  been. 

I  do  not  think  that  bright  pupils,  even,  can  long  maintain  double  speed  ; 
for  the  subject  matter  of  the  higher  grades  requires  a  corresponding  men- 
tal maturity  that  comes  only  with  time;  but,  certainly,  bright  pupils  who 
are  abreast  of  their  work  can,  in  our  grammar  schools,  do  two  years'  work 
in  one  at  any  time  under  favorable  conditions. 

When  these  pupils  were  taken  from  Miss  Walker  and  sent  into  the 
rooms  of  the  grades  which  they  had  overtaken  a  very  different  set  of  pupils 
took  their  places.  There  were  about  twenty-five  pupils  who  were  at  the 
foot  of  their  classes  and  likely  to  fail  of  promotion.  These  pupils  remain 
in  the  rooms  before  occupied  with  the  teachers  that  have  of  late  been  their 
instructors,  and  do  the  regular  work  of  their  classes  as  well  as  they  can, 
and  then  for  a  short  time  each  day  go  to  the  room  for  special  instruction, 
to  receive  help  and  drill  upon  the  subjects  which  chiefly  trouble  them. 
Especial  pains  is  taken  to  make  clear  to  these  pupils  whatever  in  their 
studies  they  do  not  understand. 

Miss  Linton,  at  Academy  avenue,  has  taken  nineteen  6  B  pupils  and 
twelve  5  B  pupils  and  brought  them  through  the  work  of  these  and  the 
succeeding  grades  since  February.  In  other  words,  her  classes  have  done 
double  work,  and  each  pupil  has  gained  one  and  a  half  years  on  his  course 
bjf  his  half  year  of  labor.  This  school  has  also  been  a  pleasant  one,  and 
its  teacher  says  she  never  did  any  school  work  which  she  enjoyed  better 
than  that  of  the  past  half  year. 

I  think  all  reasonable  expectations  of  these  schools  have  been  realized. 
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Tardiness. 

No  mention  of  the  fact  of  tardiness  or  of  the  importance  of  prompt  at* 
tendance  at  school  has,  I  think,  ever  appeared  in  a  Providence  school 
report.  Until  last  year  no  recognition  of  this  matter  had  appeared  upon 
any  blank  issued  from  the  office,  nor  had  any  report  of  the  tardiness  of 
pupils  ever  been  made  to  the  school  superintendent. 

During  last  year  such  reports  were  made  and  are  being  this  year  con- 
tinued. 

It  did  not  seem  wise  to  report  the  facts  gathered  last  year,  because  there 
were  too  many  evidences  of  misapprehension  and  inaccuracy  to  render 
the  reports  worthy  of  much  confidence.  It  is  thought  that  after  a  year's 
practice  in  making  such  reports,  our  teachers  have  now  reached  an  under* 
standing  of  the  matter  sufficiently  uniform  and  trustworthy  to  render  the 
details  and  general  result  of  statistical  value. 

That  punctuality  in  school  attendance  is  of  much  value  a  slight  consid- 
eration will  make  manifest.  Prompt  attendance  gives  a  gain  in  school 
time,  a  freedom  from  interruption  to  the  early  part  of  each  session,  and 
chiefly  a  habit  of  being  on  time,  which  are  of  great  value. 

The  number  of  cases  of  tardiness  during  the  past  quarter  was  10,218. 
This  seems  like  a  very  large  number.  It  is  a  large  number  and  ought  to 
be  much  less :  but  a  few  comparisons  will  enable  us  better  to  appreciate 
its  true  significance. 

Our  average  attendance  for  the  quarter  has  been  14,290,  and  as  reports 
have  been  made  for  ninety  half  days  it  was  possible  to  have  i  ,286, 100  cases 
of  tardiness. 

We  have  actually  had  only  one-one  hundred  twenty-fifth  (xis)  ^*  many 
cases  as  we  might  have  had. 

Our  enrollment  for  the  quarter  has  been  17,555.  If  each  pupil  had  been 
tardy  once  during  the  quarter,  the  number  of  cases  of  tardiness  would 
have  been  70  per  cent,  greater  than  it  really  has  been.  In  other  words  it 
has  taken  1.7  pupils  enrolled  to  made  one  (i)  case  of  tardiness  in  ten  (10) 
weeks.  Another  way  of  putting  it  would  be,  each  pupil  is  tardy  once  in 
125  half  days. 

Evening    Schools. 

The  evening  schools  of  the  past  winter  began  Nov.  21,  1892,  and  closed 
March  3,  1893,  being  a  session  of  fifteen  weeks. 

This  was  a  term  of  one  week's  greater  length  than  the  previous  year, 
notwithstanding  we  began  so  much  later. 

In  five  of  the  schools  a  supplementary  session  of  two  weeks  was  held. 
This  was  done  as  an  experiment  and  to  give  earnest  pupils  a  prolonged 
opportunity  for  study. 

From  this  experiment  and  other  sources  of  suggestion,  I  conclude  tha* 
two  terms  of  school  of  about  ten  weeks  each,  separated  by  a  vacation  of 
a  week  or  more  at  Christmas  time,  would  be  a  more  desirable  arrange- 
ment than  that  of  the  past  year. 
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The  months  of  October,  November  and  December  are  the  best  for  even- 
ing schools.  The  second  term  should  be  planned  for  those  only  whose 
attendance,  industry  and  good  conduct  during  the  first  term  justified  invit- 
ing them  to  continue. 

A  large  number  would  probably  attend  the  first  ten  week's  term.  The 
Christmas  recess  of  two  weeks  would  be  a  very  suitable  time  for  those 
but  little  interested  in  study  to  drop  out,  and  the  ten  weeks  of  steady  work 
with  reduced  numbers  would  give  excellent  opportunity  for  advancement 
to  those  willing  to  apply  themselves. 

The  average  attendance  during  the  past  winter  was  1,409.  which  is  342 
less  than  that  of  the  preceding  winter.  This  is  a  reduction  of  about 
twenty  per  cent.  The  falling  off  occurred  chiefly  with  those  under 
fifteen,  the  loss  of  pupils  of  this  age  being  twenty-six  and  one-half  per 
cent.,  while  the  loss  of  pupils  fifteen  years  of  age  or  over  was  six  and  t^'O- 
thirds  per  cent. 

This  large  loss  of  young  pupils  may  be  attributed  largely,  I  think,  to  the 
rigid  exclusion  in  nearly  every  school  of  all  children  under  twelve  years 
of  age.  These  children,  with  rare  exceptions,  ought  not  to  be  allowed  in 
the  evening  schools.  If  able  to  attend  the  day  schools  they  should  be 
required  to  do  so.  If  obliged  to  work  during  the  day,  the  labors  of  study- 
ing during  the  evenings  until  after  nine  o'clock  is  too  great  for  their 
bodies  or  their  minds.  They  ought  to  be  in  bed  much  earlier  than  even- 
ing school  attendance  will  permit. 

Another  reason  for  diminished  attendance  has  been  the  overtime  work 
in  the  mills,  which,  I  am  informed,  has  interfered  with  the  evening  schools 
to  an  unsual  degree. 

The  severe  weather  and  the  unusual  number  of  stormy  evenings  have 
had  some  effect.  The  many  weeks  of  fine  sleighing  and  skating  have  had 
a  much  greater  effect.  The  straightforward  character  of  the  teaching,  the 
little  attention  given  to  securing  good  attendance  by  concerts,  addresses, 
etc.,  has  had  some  influence  in  permitting  attendance  to  drop  below  our 
usual  standard. 

By  recent  rules  teachers  can  be  employed  in  the  evening  schools  only 
after  their  names  are  enrolled  in  an  Evening  School  Approved  List.  This 
list  is  made  of  applicants  of  four  classes. 

1.  Graduates  of  the  Providence  High  School. 

2.  Graduates  of  the  Grammar  Schools. 

3.  Those  who  have  taught  three  (3)  years  in  the  Evening  Schools. 

4.  Those  who  pass  a  written  examination  satisfactory  to  the  Super- 
intendent. 

The  Approved  List  was  at  last  made  up  of  forty-two  (42)  high  school 
graduates,  eighty-one  (81)  graduates  of  the  grammar  schools,  seventy 
(70)  who  had  taught  three  years  and  seventy-two  (72)  who  had  passed 
the  requisite  examination.  This  made  an  Approved  List  of  265,  from 
which  209  appointments  were  made,  leaving  56   without  appointments. 
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The  teachers  of  the  evening  schoorU  were  32  graduates  from  the  High 
School,  65  graduates  from  the  grammar  schools,  65  who  had  taught  three 
years,  and  47  who  obtained  their  places  by  examination. 

Of  95  who  presented  themselves  for  examination  71  received  certificates 
and  47  appointments. 

Candidates  were  not  limited  as  to  time,  but  were  required  to  get  sixty 
per  cent,  of  correct  answers.  This  examination  awakened  much  dread 
in  the  minds  of  candidates  and  fifty  or  more  applicants  declined  to 
attempt  it  at  all. 

The  plan  of  putting  evening  schools  into  day  school  rooms  if  need  be 
has  been  continued  the  past  year. 

Four  rooms  at  Bridgham  and  two  at  Candace  Grammar  Schools  have 
been  used  by  advanced  evening  school  pupils. 

The  entire  school  last  year  located  on  Cranston  street  has  this  year 
been  held  in  the  Potter's  Avenue  Primary  School  building,  and  the  Man- 
ton  Evening  School  has  been  taught  in  the  Manton  Grammar  School 
building. 

Of  the  advanced  schools  there  has  been  no  complaint,  and  but  little 
from  the  regular  schools  at  Potter's  avenue  and  Manton. 

The  classes  of  colored  people  and  of  non-English  speaking  pupils  have 
in  every  case  the  past  season  been  very  nearly  failures.  The  Scandina- 
vians, the  French,  the  Armenians  have  started  off  with  good  numbers, 
and  the  appearance  of  interest,  but  in  every  instance  the  class  has  speed- 
ily run  down,  and  most  of  the  classes  of  this  description  were  closed  soon 
after  Christmas. 

This  is  a  matter  for  great  regret.  These  evening  schools  ought  to  be 
a  means  of  giving  English  speech  and  American  thought  to  those  of  for- 
eign birth  that  seek  our  shores. 

Perhaps  we  did  not  find  the  right  teachers,  or  there  may  have  been  some 
other  reason  for  our  failure  here. 

It  is  difficult  to  reach  some  of  these  people  except  through  the  inter- 
ested persons  that  wish  to  be  employed  as  their  teachers. 

The  right  management  of  the  evening  schools  is  a  difficult  problem, 
not  in  Providence  only,  but  in  nearly  all  cities.  The  evening  schools  of 
Providence  are  relatively  very  large,  and  may  be  considered  fairly  suc- 
cessful. 

After  many  evenings  spent  in  the  schools  I  feel  convinced  that  the 
teachers  are  reasonably  capable  and  of  praiseworthy  diligence  and  inter- 
est in  their  work. 

Very  much  of  the  success  of  an  evening  school  depends  upon  the  prin- 
cipal. His  duties  are  mainly  three :  to  assign  pupils  to  classes,  to  keep 
order  and  to  make  reports. 

The  principal,  except  in  the  two  advanced  schools,  Bridgham  and  Can- 
dace,  rarely  gives  any  instruction,  and  in  most  cases  knows  nothing  of 
the  instruction  that  is  given. 
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Nobody  but  each  teacher  and  her  own  class  know  whether  instruction 
18  clear  and  telling,  whether  pupils  really  learn  or  merely  look  at  books. 

The  proportion  of  earnest  pupils  is  very  small  and  a  teacher  has  very 
little  to  inspire  her.  That  she  maintains  so  great  an  interest  in  her  work 
as  most  of  them  appear  to  do  is  a  credit  to  her  conscientious  spirit. 

During  the  past  season  I  met  the  entire  body  of  evening  school  teach- 
ers twice,  and  besides  spent  three  evenings  in  discussions  with  the  prin- 
cipals. 

These  meetings  were,  I  think,  profitable,  and  could  be  made  more  so 
another  year. 

The  great  work  to  be  done  in  the  evening  schools  is  to  arouse  the  pupils 
to  some  degree  of  ambition.  The  pupils  are  not  children  in  years,  but  are 
children  in  mental  habit,  in  lack  of  power  of  application,  in  the  absence  of 
any  appreciation  of  the  future. 

The  teaching  is  monotonous  to  pupils  and  teachers.  There  is  very  little 
studying  done  except  in  arithmetic  and  spelling,  and  when  the  teacher 
has  spent  her  little  time  with  a  single  pupil  he  has  but  little  recourse  but 
mischief  or  dawdling. 

This  is  a  general  picture  to  which  there  are  many  bright  exceptions. 
The  effort  must  be  made  to  picture  the  exception,  and  fina  ly  to  erase  it 
altogether. 

The  schools  must  be  graded  within  reasonable  limits.  There  is  no 
need  that  a  class  of  ten  pupils  should  have  five  different  grades  of 
readers 

Individual  instruction  has  its  merits,  but  only  when  the  teacher  has  im- 
mense time  and  patience  or  the  pupil  great  ambition,  and  neither  of  these 
conditions  occur  often  in  an  evening  school. 

Something  mu^t  be  done  to  give  pupils  greater  incentive.  If  our  prin- 
cipals had  the  power  to  impress  their  teachers  and  their  pupils  with  the 
value  of  time,  the  gain  from  effort,  the  power  of  knowledge,  then  great 
good  would  come. 

If  men,  apt  in  talking  to  young  people,  could  be  induced  to  give  them 
inspiring  addresses  the  stimulus  would  be  good  ;  or  if  once  a  fortnight  or 
once  a  month  the  pupils  could  be  brought  together  into  bodies  for  instruc- 
tion or  entertainment  as  a  reward  for  good  attendance  and  good  effort, 
then  some  gain  could  probably  be  made. 

Substitutes. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  number  of  substitutes  employed  each 
month  of  the  past  year,  and  the  number  of  days  of  service  rendered  by 
them  in  the  primary  and  in  the  grammar  grades. 

It  will  be  understood  that  in  the  total  470  substitutes  does  not  mean  that 
Romany  different  persons  have  been  employed,  but  that  substitutes  have 
been  employed  in  470  cases  of  absence  of  teachers. 
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Substitutes  Employed^  September y  1892,  to  June,  1893. 


Gram 

MAR. 

Primary. 

No.  of  Subs. 

No.  of  Days. 

No.  of  Subs. 

No.  of  Days. 

Sept.,    1892.. 

7 

58 

10 

58 

Oct.,         -   .. 

12 

90  J 

20 

1311 

Nov.,        •'   .. 

8 

(;4 

28 

102i 

Dec,        "   .. 

15 

07i 

29 

180 

Jan.,      1893.. 

10 

(>4 

31 

201 

Feb.,        '*   .. 

9 

05  i 

41 

220 

March,     "   ■• 

16 

75i 

35 

274i 

April,       "   .. 

19 

138i 

55 

334  i 

May,         *'   .. 

20 

120i 

40 

316i 

June,        "   .. 

11 

109  J 

42 

292i 

Year 

133 

853i 

337 
133 

2,171 
853 

Total 

470 

3,024 

It  appears  that  the  average  time  of  substituting  on  one  call  is  6.4  daySr 
and  that  16  substitutes  are  upon  the  average  in  daily  service  or  4^  in  the 
grammar  grades  and  i\\  in  the  primary  grades. 

One  who  studies  this  table  with  some  care  will  gain  an  appreciation  he 
did  not  before  have  of  the  magnitude  of  this  portion  of  our  work.  Omit- 
ting the  month  of  September  it  will  be  seen  that  the  requirement  of  sub- 
stitutes in  the  grammar  grades  has  been  more  than  the  full  time  of  two 
teachers  every  month,  and  in  the  month  of  April  seven  substitutes  could 
have  been  employed  nearly  the  entire  time. 

In  the  primary  department  the  demand  for  substitutes  has  ranched  from 
the  time  of  six  (6)  in  October  to  17  full  time  substitutes  in  April. 

To  furnish  these  substitutes  is  a  great  task.  Often  several  persons  must 
be  sent  for  before  a  substitute  can  be  found,  and  a  good  part  of  the  day  is 
spent  before  the  substitute  arrives  at  the  school,  by  which  time  the  school 
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as  become  disorderly  and  has  very  probably  been  dismissed.  The  sub- 
titutes  that  we  furnish  are  mostly  young  ladles  who  desire  to  teach,  but 
lave  had  bo  training  and  little  experience  and  are  placed  at  disadvantage, 
t  once  having  neither  skill  nor  authority. 

It  would  in  most  cases  of  absence  of  the  regular  teacher  for  a  short  time 
)nly,  say  one  or  two  days,  be  better  for  the  school  to  give  the  pupils  a 
loliday  than  to  provide  a  substitute.  But  the  parents- would  not  recog- 
nize this  and  would  complain,  and  pupils  would  grow  uncertain  whether 
Nchool  would  be  expected  or  not ;  so  we  are  obliged  to  waste  money  and 
demoralize  schools  because  a  worse  thing  might  otherwise  befall  us. 

There  is  another  evil  in  the  schools  which  I  desire  to  have  considered  in 
this  connection,  and  that  is  there  are  some  poor  teachers.  A  poor  teacher 
just  entering  service  stands,  it  seems  to  me,  in  quite  a  different  position 
from  one  who  has  been  long  in  the  schools.  The  young  teacher  who  is 
poor  is  a  subject  for  training,  help,  criticism,  warning,  and  if,  after  all  our 
efforts  fail,  we  find  that  she  also  fails,  then  she  should  have  no  place  among 
us.  But  the  case  seems  different  with  an  old  teacher  who  has  been  a  good 
teacher,  or  at  least  a  tolerated  teacher,  for  many  years  and  now,  when  her 
failing  powers  proclaim  her  greater  need  and  her  power  to  turn  to  some- 
thing else  is  gone,  it  seems  hard  and  unsympathetic  to  say,  **you  cannot 
teach,  your  friends  must  take  care  of  you,"  when  perchance  her  little 
salary  has  been  and  is  the  main  support  of  these  same  dependent  friends. 
It  is  true  there  is  another  side  to  this,  and  the  great  loss  to  the  children 
from  the  instruction  of  such  a  teacher,  and  the  wasteful  use  of  public 
money  in  payment  of  service  poorly  rendered,  should  demand  our  con- 
sideration. 

But  we  always  err  upon  the  teacher's  side  and  the  public  suffers.  There 
is  another  class  of  teachers  still  more  deserving  and  yet  not  completely 
useful.  They  are  the  good  teachers  who  have  failed  in  health,  who  do 
well  when  in  school,  but  are  too  feeble  to  endure  the  strain  of  regular 
work,  and  hence  are  of^en  out  to  recuperate  while  their  schools  suffer  in 
the  hands  of  a  substitute. 

Such  persons  know  that  they  ought  not  to  teach,  ought  not  for  their  own 
sake,  ought  not  for  the  sake  of  the  schools,  but  poverty  compels  and  a 
hard  struggle  continues,  perhaps  for  years,  to  overcome  illness,  to  keep 
the  spirit  cheerful  while  the  body  is  painful  and  weary.  Such  persons 
cannot  teach  well.  The  mental  and  moral  atmosphere  which  they  create 
^s  not  healthful  for  growing  minds.  They  ought  not  to  continue,  but 
what  shall  they  do  ?    What  shall  we  do  ? 

It  has  been  suggested  that  such  persons  be  retired  upon  a  pension. 
Aether  this  would  be  wise  need  not  here  be  discussed.  It  is  certainly 
impracticable  for  the  present. 

The  suggestion  I  make  is  to  employ  a  suitable  number  of  these  teachers 
^permanent  substi£utes^  to  be  always  ready  for  call,  when  not  already 
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employed.  That  their  income  might  not  be  too  much  diminished  I  would 
pay  them  somewhat  more  per  diem  than  other  substitutes,  but  a  trifle  less 
than  the  regular  teachers.  There  is  justice  in  this.  They,  though  not 
useful  as  permanent  teachers,  would,  as  substitutes,  from  their  greater 
skill,  experience  and  knowledge  of  school  customs  and  rules,  be  of  more 
value  to  the  schools  than  the  inexperienced  girls  now  employed,  and  ho 
might  be  better  paid.  If  ordinary  substitutes  were  paid  as  now  and  the»e 
selected  or  permanent  substitutes^  as  they  might  be  called,  were  paid 
somewhat  more  and  given  the  preference  in  assignments  our  substitute 
service  would  be  improved  and  these  worthy,  but  not  wholly  desir 
able  teachers  would  have  a  support  which  they  would  fairly  earn. 
Besides  this,  their  places  in  the  regular  work  could  be  filled  by  trained  and 
capable  teachers  who  would  do  better  justice  by  their  schools. 

Still  another  element  in  the  case  should  be  mentioned.  It  is  year  b,v 
year  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to  find  substitutes.  When  young 
ladies  in  great  numbers  were  pressing  into  the  ranks  of  teachers,  and  as 
but  a  few  could  be  taken  the  rest  were  willing  to  substitute  as  a  means  of 
finally  securing  places,  it  was  comparatively  easy  to  find  ladies,  inexpe- 
rienced and  untrained  it  is  true,  but  active,  willing  and  ambitious  to  do 
substitute  work. 

The  supply  of  teachers  is  growing  less,  while  the  demand  is  increasing, 
we  are  getting  close  to  the  margin  of  available  candidates.  Soon,  if  in- 
dications are  not  deceptive,  there  will  be  an  actual  scarcity  of  candidates 
for  teachers*  places,  and  substitutes  will  be  found  only  with  the  greatest 
difficulty. 

Conclusion. 

Two  very  gratifying  elements  in  our  progress  are  worthy  of  mention. 
One  is  the  great,  the  remarkable  advance  made  in  the  extent  and  condi- 
tion of  the  school  property.  Since  January,  1890,  we  have  added  $600,- 
000  to  the  value  of  school  property.  Within  about  one  year  from  this 
time  $300,000  more  will  be  added.  The  city  deserves  great  congrat- 
ulation, and  the  City  Council  high  praise  for  this  liberal  provision  for 
education. 

The  second  gratifying  element  in  the  situation  is  the  attitude  of  the 
teachers  towards  progress.  The  old  conservatism,  the  contentment  with 
things  as  they  were,  the  dread  of  being  troubled  by  new  things  or  meth- 
ods, have  gone  and  in  their  place  have  come  an  earnest  desire  for  im- 
provement, a  seeking  after  the  best  things,  as  willingness,  indeed  an 
anxiety  to  find  a  firmer  foundation  and  a  better  method  for  work.  We 
make  no  claims  of  having  already  attained ;  but  we  do  claim  that  our 
teachers  are  earnest  and  progressive,  and  that  if  in  the  midst  of  these 
favorable  conditions  no  adequate  progress  be  made,  the  blame  will  rest 
upon  the  school  authorities  and  especially  the  superintendent  on  whom 
leadership  is  conferred. 
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During  the  year  now  ended  the  enrollment  in  the  public  schools  has 
been: 

In  the  High  Schools 970 

In  the  Grammar 5.634 

In  the  Primary 15,201 

In  the  Kindergartens 215 

Total  enrollment 22,020 

Less  duplicate  enrollment 3,248 

Actual  enrollment 18,772 

This  is  an  increase  of  actual  enrollment  of  934  over  last  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  S.  TARBELL,  Superintendent. 


To  Teachers  in  the  Public  Schools: 

By  special  vote  of  the  School  Committee,  I  am  directed  to  express,  and 
do  hereby  express  to  you,  and  through  you  to  the  pupils  in  your  schools, 
the  Committee's  sense  of  grateful  recognition  and  commendation  of  the 
teachers  and  scholars  who  contributed  so  essentially  to  make  the  celebra- 
tion of  Columbus  Day  a  memorable  success. 

The  cheerful  conformity  of  the  teachers  to  the  plan  of  celebration,  con- 
cerning which  some  differences  of  opinion  are  known  to  have  existed,  in- 
creases the  Committee's  appreciation  of  the  services  rendered. 

H.    S.   TARBELL, 

Suf  e  r  in  ten  dent. 
Providence,  R.    I.,  Nov.    15,    1892. 

Office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,         ^ 
Providence,  R.  I.,  City  Hall,  Nov.  17,  1892.  / 

*o  the  Post  Commanders  of  Prescott^  Arnold^  Slocum^   Rodman^  Ivis, 
find  G.  W,  Browne  Posts y  G.  A.  /?.: 

Gentlemen  :  In  behalf  of  the  School  Committee,  the  teachers,  and 
^c  pupils  of  the  public  schools,  I  desire  to  extend  to  you  and  to  your  sev- 
eral commands  thanks  for  the  services  rendered  to  the  public  schools  upon 
Columbus  Day. 
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To  Pre6Cott  Post  for  the  elegant  flag  presented  to  the  Branch  Avenue 
School,  and  for  the  pleasant  exercises  connected  with  the  presentation, 
and  also  for  the  very  valuable  services  of  Gen.  E.  H.  Rhodes,  the  mar- 
shal of  the  day. 

To  Rodman  Post  for  the  address  of  its  commander  in  presenting  to  the 
Manual  Training  High  School  the  flag  given  to  that  school  by  the  Fred  E. 
Davis  Camp  of  Sons  of  Veterans,  and  to  the  several  Posts  for  details  of 
veterans  to  assist  in  the  exercises  of  the  several  schools,  and  accompany 
the  pupils  on  their  maroh  to  the  Dexter  Training  Field. 

The  details  to  the  several  schools  by  the  respective  Posts  are  reported 
upon  an  accompanying  sheet  {^marked  C)  : 

We  are  endeavoring  to  inculcate  in  the  minds  of  the  public  school 
children  a  reverence  for  the  veterans  of  the  G.  A.  R.  as  defenders  of  our 
country,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  us  to  note  that  In  the  breasts  of  these  vete- 
rans there  dwells  an  interest  deep  and  kind  towards  these  schools,  which 
are  the  glory  of  our  land,  and  these  children,  in  whom  rests  her  hope. 

Very  respectfully, 


H.    S.  TARBELL, 

Superintendent. 


(C.) 


The  details  of  the  Posts  to  the  several  schools  on  Columbus  Day  were 
as  follows : 

From  Prescott  Post^  No,  i . 


6  men 

2 

3 

2 

3 

1 

3 
3 

4 

2 
2 
I 

3 

i8 

4 

2 
2 

2 

2 
2 
2 


^l 


•  ( 


assisted  at  Thayer  Street  Grammar  School. 
East         *'       School. 
Arnold    *' 
Benefit    *' 
Candace" 

Chalkstone  Avenue  School. 
State  Street   School. 
Manton  Avenue  School. 
Doyle  *•  *' 

Graham  Street         *' 
Camp  *» 

Highland  Avenue  School. 
Charles   Street   School. 
Branch  Avenue 
Veazie  Street 
Academy  Avenue 
Admiral  Street 
Berlin 
Putnam 
Julian 
Covell 
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From  Arnold  Post. 

3  men  aseitted  at  Peace  Street   School. 

II  *•  **  VinejrarJ  Street  School. 

3  "  •*  Jackson  Avenue        ** 

3  ••  "  Greenwich  Street     " 

3  *•  ••  Potter's  Avenue 

3  »*  *•  Belle  vue      •*  ** 

2  ♦•  •*  Warren  Street  •* 

From  G*  H,  Browne  Post, 
17  men  assisted  at  Oxford  Street  School. 


2 

Thurber's  Avenue  School. 

2 

Eddj  Street 

2 

Plain      ** 

3 

Harriet  •• 

2 

Public    ** 

2 

Chester  Avenue 

From  Slocum  Post. 
5  men  assisted  at  Manning  Street  School. 


26 

Point            " 

6 

Elm 

11 

Beacon  Avenue  School. 

2 

Friendship  Street  School. 

5 

Somerset         ••            *• 

30 

Federal  Street  Grammar  School 

3 

*•       Primary 

4 

Messer       **       School. 

4 

Almj         ••            ** 

6 

Ring           «'            •• 

From  Rodman  Post. 
4  men  assisted  at  the  High  Schools. 

From  Ivs  Post. 

3  men  assisted  at  Hammond  Street  School 

4  "  ••    Summer         ••  " 
10       ••              •*    Bridgham                   •* 


3 
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HIGH   SCHOOL   REPORTS. 


PROVIDENCE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


To  ike   Superintendent  of  Public   Schools: 

During  the  past  year  the  Providence  High  School  has  been  in  a  transi- 
tion state.  The  establishment  of  the  Manual  Training  High  School 
has  taken  about  one  hundred  uoys  who  would  otherwise  have  been  in  the 
English  and  Scientific  Department  of  this  school.  While  that  depart- 
ment has  been  relieved  to  this  extent,  more  space  has  been  required  for  the 
Classical  Department,  and  certain  rooms  in  the  Girls'  Department  have 
still  been  overcrowded.  The  pressure  for  room  in  this  building  cannot 
be  relieved  and  the  pupils  properlj  accommodated  until  the  proposed 
change  is  effected  of  removing  the  Classical  Department  to  another 
building. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  registered  during  the  jear  has  been  862, 
with  an  average  membership  of  752  and  an  average  attendance  of  705. 
The  enrollment  for  the  first  quarter  was  only  58  less  than  last  year,  and  for 
the  last  quarter  only  7  less,  notwithstanding  the  opening  of  the  Manual 
Training  High  School. 

One  hundred  and  thirteen  graduates  from  the  three  departments  received 
diplomas  at  the  close  of  the  school  year,  the  largest  number  in  the  history 
of  the  school. 

There  is  a  marked  and  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  graduates 

of  both  the  Girls*  and  the  English   and  Scientific  Departments  to  pursue 

their  studies  further  in  connection  with  some  college,  scientific  or  techni 

cal  school.    While  these  departments  are  not  primarily  designed  to  fit 

students  for  college,  yet  pupils  frequently  develop  a  love  for  study  after 

entering  the  school,  and  decide  to  continue  their  studies  after  completing 

their  regular  course.    The  class  just  graduated  contained  fifteen  or  twenty 

such  persons.     Some  of  these  will  enter  the  Classical  Department  and 

there  complete  a  preparation  for  the  classical  course  in  college.     Others 

will  be  received  by  the  colleges  in  scientific,  literary  and  special  courses* 

In  devising  plans  for  the  future  such  cases  should  not  be  overlooked. 

Special  provision  may  be  made  for  them  by  furnishing,  during  their  last 

two  years,  a  few  elective  studies  which  will   better  fit  them  for  their 

future  course. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

DAVID  W.  HOYT, 

Principal. 
July,  1893. 
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ENGLISH   AND   SCIENTIFIC  DEPARTMENT. 


7#  the  Suferinttndtnt  0f  Public   Schools : 

The  whole  number  of  pupiU  registered  in  thift  department  during  the 
past  year  has  been  129,  with  an  average  membership  of  107  and  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  103.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  is  80  less  than  the 
previous  year,  as  was  anticipated  on  account  of  the  opening  of  the  Manual 
Training  High  School.  The  number  of  teachers  in  this  department  has 
been  reduced  by  one,  and  the  room  formerly  occupied  in  the  third  story 
has  been  given  up  to  the  Classical  Department.  During  the  coming  year 
the  number  of  boys  will  be  still  further  reduced,  probably  to  less  than  half 
the  number  in  1891-2.  Provision  has  already  been  made  by  the  School 
Committee  that  the  seats  thus  gained  shall  be  occupied  by  girls. 

Thirty  boys  from  this  department  received  diplomas  at  the  close  of  the 
school  year.  This  is  the  largest  number  ever  given  diplomas,  and  28  per 
cent  of  the  whole  number  of  pupils  who  have  been  members  of  the  class, 
only  a  few  of  whom  entered  the  Manual  Training  High  School.  The 
next  graduating  class  will  probably  not  contain  half  that  number  of  boys. 

In  my  report  of  last  year  I  suggested  certain  changes  in  the  course  of 
study.  I  am  gratified  that  the  regular  course  in  this  department  has  now 
been  lengthened  to  four  years,  with  a  shorter  commercial  course,  and  that 
there  will  hereafter  be  ample  provision  for  the  study  of  other  languages 
than  the  English  in  the  regular  course.  The  added  year  of  study  will 
result  not  only  in  greater  maturity  and  intellectual  power  at  the  close  of 
the  course,  but  especially  in  increased  facility  in  the  use  of  language.  If 
this  department  is  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  community  in  the  present 
changed  condition  of  affairs,  it  must  be  made  strong  in  mathematical, 
commercial  and  linguistic  studies ;  but  without  giving  so  much  time  to 
the  ancient  languages  as  is  required  in  the  Classical  Department. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

DAVID  W.  HOYT, 

Primcipal. 
July,  1893. 
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CLASSICAL    DEPARTMENT. 


To  the   Superintendent  of  Public   Schools : 

Members  of  the  class  that  graduated  in  1892  entered  Brown,  Smith  and 
Welleslej.  Four  of  the  number  entering  Brown  took  eight  of  the  ten 
prizes  offered  for  excellence  in  the  preparatory  studies.  As  our  class  was 
smaller  than  usual,  while  Brown's  Freshman  class  numbered  one 
hundred  and  twent^r-six,  this  good  work  shows  the  character  of  the 
students  we  send  to  the  University.  We  have  sent  larger  classes  in  the 
past,  as  many  as  twenty-five  at  one  time,  and  the  size  of  the  present 
classes  of  the  department  indicates  that  we  shall  send  in  the  near  future 
much  larger  classes  than  ever  before. 

*  The  number  enrolled  during  the  year  1893-3  has  been  two  hundred  and 
four,  an  increase  of  nineteen  over  the  previous  year.  By  the  withdrawal 
of  the  English  class  from  the  third  floor,  an  additional  room  was  obtained 
for  the  Cla«sical  Department,  and  so  adequate  provision  was  made  for  the 
increased  number.  The  first  and  second  classes  were  seated  in  the  Prin- 
cipal's room;  the  third  class,  with  a  small  division  of  the  fourth,  in  Mr. 
Jacobs'  room,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  fourth  class  was  in  the  new 
room  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Dennis,  who  had  been  promoted  to  be  second 
assistant  in  place  of  Mr.  Sherman,  transferred  afler  a  year  and  a  half  of 
faithful  service  to  the  English  Department.  Mr.  F.  E.  Stockwell,  a  grad- 
uate of  this  department  and  of  Brown  University  and  assistant  in  a 
college-fitting  school  in  Philadelphia  for  two  years,  was  appointed  third 
assistant,  and  taught  in  the  Principal's  room,  while  Miss  Meader  re- 
mained with  Mr.  Jacobs  and  Miss  E.  G.  Hoyt,  alfto  a  graduate  of  the 
department  and  of  Wellesley  College,  was  added  as  fifth  assistant  and 
taught  with  Mr.  Dennis.  The  large  hall  had  to  be  used  part  of  the  time 
for  a  recitation  room,  as  well  as  for  rehearsals. 

The  attempt  to  begin  French  in  the  next  to  the  last  year,  mentioned  in 
the  last  report,  has  been  satisfactorily  carried  out,  and  the  class  that  grad- 
uated in  June,  1893,  has  read  between  two  and  three  hundred  pages  more 
than  any  previous  class.  It  was  thus  enabled  to  complete  well  the 
increased  requirements  in  elementary  French.  This  French  is  required  in 
the  A.  B.  course  in  addition^to  Latin  and  Greek.  Brown  University  has 
recently  placed  in  the  catalogue  the  requirements  for  elementary  German 
to  be  presented  instead  of  French  by  those  who  desire.  As  our  classes 
are  now  so  large  that  they  must  recite  in  divisions,  why  should  not  the 
course  in  elementary  German  be  given  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  prefer 
it  in  place  of  French  ?  The  facility  with  which  some  of  our  teachers  read 
and  speak  German  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  work  would  be  successfully 
carried  on.  Besides  some  of  our  pupils  desire  to  enter  the  B.  P.  course  in 
the  college,  and  as  they  do  not  take  Greek,  German  would  afford  a  good 
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way  of  filling  out  their  time.  Some  parents  err  in  giving  their  children 
too  little  to  do,  and  int»tead  of  doing  the  work  better  the  pupils  with  the 
fewer  studies  often  become  lazier.  Additional  opportunities  should  be 
given  to  those  who  desire  the  B.  P.  course. 

The  class  just  graduating  has  done  excellent  work  in  original  declama- 
tions. Every  six  weeks  they  have  given  orations  before  the  school.  The 
interest  culminated  in  the  Anthony  prize  contest,  wnen  six  boys  and  three 
girls  contended  for  the  medal.  As  the  number  of  girls  in  this  department 
has  increased  so  much,  it  would  be  well  to  have  a  prize  for  the  girls. 
There  is  such  a  difference  in  the  style  of  the  declamation  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  compare  their  work  with  that  of  the  boys.  Many  of  the  boys  have 
been  greatly  helped  by  their  practice  in  the  debating  society  and  their 
endeavors  to  maintain  an  organization  of  high  character  should  be 
encouraged. 

The  faithful  work  of  all  the  teachers  the  past  year  is  to  be  commended. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WILLIAM  T.  PECK. 

Principal. 
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GIRLS'  DEPARTMENT. 


r#  the  Suferiniendent  of  Public  Schools : 

Sir  :  The  yemr  just  completed  has  been  on  the  whole  a  prosperous  one, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  school  has  been  bereft  of  the  guiding 
hand  of  one  whose  large  experience  and  wise  judgment  have  been  for  so 
many  years  devoted  to  its  interests.  The  number  enrolled  for  the  year 
was  530.  the  largest  ever  recorded. 

•  By  the  withdrawal  of  Miss  Abbie  M.  White  in  the  middle  of  the  year, 
instruction  in  drawing  to  the  two  upper  classes  was  at  that  time  discon- 
tinued. This  was  felt  as  a  great  loss.  Miss  White  had  intended  also  to 
instruct  the  first-year  classes  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  year,  in  con- 
nection with  their  study  of  botany,  and  the  necessary  abandonment  of 
this  plan  was  much  regretted. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  quarter.  Miss  Stella  Pairlamb  was 
appointed  to  teach  physical  exercise  and  elocution  throughout  the  school, 
and  her  work,  though  continued  for  so  short  a  time,  gave  general  satisfac- 
tion. The  girls  expressed  themselves  almost  unanimously  as  invigorated 
and  helped  by  the  exercise.  It  is  desirable  that  such  work  should  be  car- 
ried on  systematically,  throughout  the  year,  by  a  competent  instructor. 
The  question  of  appropriate  dress  is  an  important  one.  Perhaps  if  the 
physical  training  were  begun  early  in  the  year  the  girls  would  learn  for 
themselves  the  need  of  wearing  clothing  suited  for  their  exercise. 

The  school  sent  to  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago  several  volumes  of 
essays,  both  written  in  school  at  sight  and  prepared  out  of  school ;  some 
mounted  botanical  specimens,  an  illustrated  book,  an  astronomical  cycle 
calendar  and  a  telescope.  The  last  three  were  by  members  of  the  senior 
class. 

The  opening  of  Brown  University  to  women  has  naturally  stimulated 
in  a  number  of  girls  who  had  not  expected  to  go  to  college  the  desire  to 
do  so.  By  the  a'ldition  to  our  course  this  year  of  advanced  algebra  as  an 
elective  for  the  senior  class,  it  has  been  possible  to  prepare  for  the  B.  P. 
course  at  Brown,  and  similar  courses  in  other  colleges,  in  every  study 
required  for  admission  excepting  French.  Twelve  girls  joined  this  elec- 
tive class  in  mathematics,  which  was  taught  by  Mr.  David  W.  Hoyt, 
Principal  of  the  High  School.  Of  this  number  six  expect  to  enter 
Brown  University,  and  certificates  of  their  attainments  have  been  accepted 
by  the  Dean  of  the  Women's  ColL-ge.  One  member  of  the  class  will 
probably  enter  Smith  College,  and  one  is  hoping  to  study  advanced 
mathematics  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  Another  year 
anefibrt  will  be  made  to  prepare  the  girls  in  French  also.  By  another 
year,  too,  the  income  of  the  Sarah  E.  Doyle  scholarship  at  Brown 
University  will  be  available  to  graduates  of  the  girls'  department. 


«. . 
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While  it  it  well  that  girls  who  desire  to  enter  the  literary  courses  at 
college  should  be  able  to  prepare  themselves  in  the  girls'  department,  the 
fact  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  mass  of  girls  receive  here  what 
will  be  their  last  school  training,  and  that  this  should  be  of  a  kind  to  fit 
them  for  intelligent  participation  in  the  various  duties  which  may  fall  to 
them — should  be  general  rather  than  special,  should  be  in  the  line  of 
literary  rather  than  distinctively  scientific  or  mathematical  attainment. 
The  girls'  department  of  the  Providence  High  School  has  heretofore 
excelled  in  this  respect,  and  there  is  danger  lest,  in  attempting  to 
strengthen  other  lines  of  work,  this,  so  important  a  one,  may  suffer. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  wishes  to  express  her  grktitude  to  her  fellow 
teachers,  who,  by  their  hearty  co-operation  and  cordial  support,  have  done 
much  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  this  first  year  of  her  principalship. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ALICE  D.  MUMFORD. 

Principal, 
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MANUAL  TRAINING  HIGH  SCHOOL 


To  Mr,  H,  5.  Tarbell,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools: 

Sir:  The  Providence  Manual  Training  High  School  wa6  first  opened 
for  the  reception  of  pupils  September  12,  1892.  One  hundred  and  seven 
pupils  were  admitted  during  the  year.  Of  these,  twenty-five  were  from 
the  Providence  High  School,  where  they  had  completed  the  academic 
work  of  the  first  year,  and  were  consequently  entered  as  the  advanced 
class ;  the  remainder,  eighty-two,  came  from  various  schools  in  the  city, 
but  principally  from  the  grammar  schools. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  this  school  are  the  same  as  for 
admission  to  the  various  departments  of  the  High  School. 

The  academic  work  of  the  course  was  at  once  commenced.  The  tables 
for  drafting  were  ready  on  the  26th  of  September  and  the  pupils  were  im- 
mediately set  to  work  in  drawing. 

On  November  6th  the  forge  shop  and  carpenter  shop  were  ready  for 
use,  and  the  distinctive  work  of  the  school  began  at  that  time. 

The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  place  the  practical  side  by  side  as  far  as 
possible  with  the  theoretical  in  all  the  academic  studies,  as  well  as  to 
train  pupils  in  drawing  and  the  use  of  tools.  To  this  end  the  laborato- 
ries in  chemistry  and  physics  have  been  carefully  fitted  up  and  pupils  will 
be  required  to  perform  experiments  in  those  subjects  for  an  hour  and  a 
half  every  alternate  day. 

Suitable  apparatus  has  been  provided,  or  soon  will  be,  to  make  these 
laboratories  as  much  a  special  feature  of  the  school  as  the  work  in  iron  or 
wood.  The  necessary  outfit  for  practical  work  in  surveying  and  civil 
engineering  has  been  procured,  and  also  for  fine  work  in  photography. 

The  coming  year  promises  to  be  one  of  great  interest  to  both  pupils  and 
teachers.  The  school  will  be  fully  equipped  for  the  reopening  in  Sep- 
tember, and  all  three  years  of  the  school  course  will  then  be  represented 
by  the  various  classes. 

The  young  man  who  completes  the  course  of  study  in  the  Manual 
Training  High  School  will  have  a  wide  range  of  occupations  before  him 
from  which  to  choose  that  which  is  best  suited  to  his  tastes. 

To  be  sure,  this  school  is  not  a  trade  school.    You  cannot  make  a  first- 
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dasB  carpenter  and  joiner  out  of  a  youth  by  giving  him  instruction  and 
directing  his  bench  work  for  an  hour  and  a  half  daily,  five  days  in  the 
week,  for  twenty  weeks,  but  you  can  give  him  quite  an  insight  into  the 
successful  use  of  carpenters'  tools. 

The  graduate  of  this  school  will  have  a  practical  elementary  knowl- 
edge ot 

Civil  engineering, 

Surveying, 

Photography, 

Electrical  engineering, 

Carpentry, 

Forging, 

Turning, 

Clay  modeling, 

Wood  carving. 

Moulding, 

Pattern  making. 

General  machine  construction, 

The  construction,  care  and  management  of  the  steam  engine,  dynamo, 
and  electric  motor. 

*'  Learn  to  do  by  doing  " —  an  educational  maxim  as  trite  as  true — ^will 
characterize  all  our  work. 

In  the  matter  of  promotions,  the  individual  alone  will  be  considered, 
not  the  class.  Satisfactory  work  in  each  subject  will  secure  promotion  in 
that  subject.  A  pupil  who  is  good  in  shop-work  will  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue in  that  subject  and  proceed  to  advanced  work  in  it,  although  he 
may  fail  in  all  his  other  subjects. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  W.  GRANT, 

Principal. 
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Statistics  of  the  Public  Schools 


OF 


PROVIDENCE,  R.  I 


City  population  by  census  of  1880 104,857 

•*            '*          •*        **      **    1885 118,07a 

'•       "    1890 131.749 

**          "        **      "    1893 14S.944 

School  census,  January  I,  1893,  Males 13,046 

"            *•          •*         "      **      Females ",777 

Legal  school  age,  5-15  years  total 25,823 

Number  enrolled  in  public  schools,  by  report  of  census 

enumerators 17*074 

In  parochial  schools 3*7oo 

In  private  schools 762 

Not  in  any  school 41287 

Number  of  school  days  in  the  year 195 

Number  of  days  the  schools  were  taught 185^ 

Assessed  value  of  school  property $1 ,639,859  00 

Taxable  property  of  city $i55t542>520  00 

Number  of  school-rooms  in  which  pupils  are  seated  for  both  study  and 
recitation  under  one  teacher : 

Primary 232 

Grammar  schools 102 


AiQber  of  8chool-room6  in  charge  of  two  or  more  teachers  teaching  in 
the  same  room,  or  in  recitation  room : 

Primary 32 

Grammar 13 

High 12 

URiber  of  different  school  buildings  : 

Primary 51 

Grammar  only 3 

Grammar  and  primary 10 

High a 

umber  of  teachers,  June  23,  1893,  including  principals.  451 

Males 32 

Females 4x9 

Umber  of  scholars  enrolled « . .  • .  22,020 

Males 1I1I56 

Females 10,864 

^^rage  daily  attendance 13,811.6 

Males 6,9x0.7 

Females 6,950.9 

^^ries : 

Superintendent $4iOOO 

Principals  of  high  schools $3*000,  $2,500,  $2,250,  $2,000 

Assistants  in  high  schools $x,900  to  $600 

Principals  of  grammar  schools $2,000,  $1,500,  $1,000 

Assistants  in  grammar  schools.     First  grade $750 

Second  grade $675 

Other  assistants $625 

Principals  of  primary  schools $675,  $650 

Assistants $600,  $450,  $350 

First  critic  teacher,  grammar  grade $1,000 

Critic  teachers,  grammar  grade,  (in  addition  to  other 
wiary) $125 

Critic  teachers,  primary  grade,  (in  addition  to  other 
•alary) $75 
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Pupil  teachers $300,  $200 

Teachers  of  music.    One $if7oo 

Four,  each $700 

Supervisor  of  drawing $if50O 

Assistant  supervisors  of  drawing $1 ,000,  $800 

Principals  of  cooking  school $800  to  $600 

Teachers  of  sewing $500 

Principals  of  kindergartens $625,  $525 

Assistants  in  **  $300  to  $500 

Teachers  in  evening  schools.  Principals,  per  evening  $2  00 

Assistants,  per  evening $1  00 

EXPENDITURES. 

For  teachers*  salaries $300,570  34 

sites,  buildings  and  furniture 131*863  95 

repairs 25,653  59 

fuel  and  care  of  buildings 5'  1365  34 

evening  schools 19*044  09 

supervision 6,337  50 

books,  stationery  and  supplies 17*015  68 

miscellaneous  expenses 3*075  x6 

ToUl $554,925  65 
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The  School  Census  for  certain  previous  years 


HAS   BEEN  : 


6,186 

9,217 

•If 17,884 

^80 19.108 

B«l 19,819 

213)0 

22,092 

21,676 

1885 22,615 


1886 22,81S 

1887 23,801 

1888 28,064 

1889 22,947 

1890 284U 

1891 22,8«r 

1892 24,001 

1898 25,828 


The  School  Census  by  Wards,  January,  1893. 


WARDS. 

Children  of  School  Aok,  (6  to  15  Tears.) 

BOT8. 

0IBL8. 

TOTAL. 

I 

n 

in 

IV 

V 
VI           

1.176 
1,195 
1,888 
480 
1,006 
1.458 
1.216 
1.151 
U66 
2278 

1,221 
1,232 
1,818 
386 
1.001 
1.364 
1,243 
1,104 
1,187 
2,221 

2,897 
2,427 
8,706 
826 
2,007 
2,806 

VII 

vui 

IX 

X 

2.468 

2;e56 

2,442 
4,499 

Total  city 

13,046 

12.777 

25,828 
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CENSUS    TAKEN    JANUARY    OF    EACH    YEAI 


A  Table  Showiitg  the  Attendance  in  the  Public 
Schools  foe  Cebtain  Pbevious  Yeabs. 


1886 1,466 

1866 ••••  6,790 

1879 11,240 

1880 11.429 

1881 12,102 

J88S 12,687 

1888 13.140 

1884 13,332 

1886 14,138 


1886 14 

1887 M 

1888 14 

1880 14 

1890  14 

1891 U 

1892 M 

1893 17 


A  Table  Showing  the  Attendance  in  the  Public 
Schools  by  Wabds,  fob  1893. 


WARDS. 

BOYS. 

OIKLS. 

1 

TOTAL. 

1 

11 

Ill 

092 
889 

1,067 
2&2 
659 

1,137 

1.006 
766 
920 

1,441 

614 
836 

1.015 
272 
556 

1,098 

1.016 
686 
871 

1,386 

1.306 
1.726 
2.082 

IV 

624 

V 

VI 

VII 

1.115 
2.230 
2,022 
1.452 
1,791 
2,827 

VIII...  

IX 

X 

dxy 

8.729 

8345 

17,074 
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CENSUS  TAKEN  JANUARY  OF  EACH  YEAR. 


A  Table  Showing  tub  Attenbancb  in  thb  Catholic 
Schools  fob  Cbbtain  Pbbyious  Ybabs. 


U35 

U56 606 

1879 2,676 

inO 2,769 

1881 2,742 

1888 .  2.838 

1883 8,197 

1884 8,147 

1885 8,260 


1886 8;B87 

1887 84548 

1888 8,299 

1889 8,408 

1890  ...   8,227 

1891  2.968 

1892 8,827 

1898 8,700 


A  Tablb  Showing  the  Attendance  in  the  Catholic 

Schools  by  Wabds,  fob  1893. 


WARDS'. 

1 

BOYS. 

GIRLS. 

TOTAL. 

I 

223 

56 
451 

69 
248 
116 

14 
115 

84 
888 

809 
109 
482 

89 
245 

90 

81 
158 

85 
488 

582 

II 

165 

Ill 

888 

IV 

108 

V 

VI 

484 
206 

Til 

vin 

45 
278 

u 

X 

169 

826 

city 

1.770 

1.980 

8.700 

.^ 
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CENSUS  TAKEN  JANUARY  OF  EACH  YEAR. 


A  Tabls  Showiko  the  Attbndance  is  ths  Pbivatb 
Schools  fob  Cebtaiit  Pebvioits  Yeabb. 


1S86 

2,185 

680 

1886 

1886 

1887 

1879 

• 

809 

1888 

1880 

1881 

»70 

••••■»•••       ••••           OD ■ 

950 

1880 

1890 

188S 

1891 

1888 

1892 

1884 

899 

188B 

1886 

929 

A  Table  Showing  the  Attenpakcb  in  the  Pbiyats 

Schools  by  Wabds,  fob  1893. 


WARDS. 

BOT8. 

OIRfA 

TOTAL. 

1 

96 

106 

9 

7 

10 

17 

24 

48 

41 

18 

114 
127 
5 
18 
10 
17 
22 
44 
27 
12 

210 

11 

238 

in 

IV 

14 
26 

V 

VI 

20 
84 

VII 

VIU 

IX 

46 
87 
69 

X    

25 

city. 

866 

806 

762 
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CENSUS  TAKEN  JANUARY  OF  EACH  YEAR. 


A  Tablb  Showing  the  Number  of  Childbbn  of  School 
Agb  Not  Enbollbd  in  Any  School  fob  the 

Yeabs  Named. 


ISB. 

]»6. 

1879. 

IMO. 

]»1. 

UBS 

1883. 

U84 

1885 


1.604 
.2,964 
.2»0I» 
.8,941 

4,118 
.4,920 
.4,775 
.4^998 
.4,208 


1896 4,126 

1887 8,872 

1888 4,488 

1889 8,968 

1890 4,827 

1891 8,688 

1898 :  4,101 

1806 4;M7 


A  Table  Showing  bt  Wabds  the  Numbeb  of  Children 

of  School  Age  Not  Enbolled  in  any 

School  for  1892. 


wards. 

BOT8. 

GIRLS. 

TOTAL. 

L..  

II 

165 
144 
861 
102 
188 
182 
171 
237 
210 
431 

164 
160 
866 
67 
190 
164 
174 
\     216 
204 
891 

349 
804 

ni 

727 

TV 

169 

V 

VI 

378 
886 

VII 

345 

vm 

IX 

X 

448 
414 

828 

atj 

2.im 

2,106 

4,287 
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A  Tablb    Showing  thb   Enrollment  bt  Dbpabtmbnts   fo£k 

THB  FiBST    QuABTBB  OF    SeVBBAL   TbaBS,  INDICATING    THB 

Growth  of  thb  Sbybbal  Dbpabtbibnts. 


Tear. 

1866 

1807. . •     •  •  < 

1868 

1861 

1870 

1871 

1873 

1878 

1874 

1876 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1888 

1884 

1886 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890-1 

1891-2 

1892-3 


Primary. 


8,886 
8.874 
8,846 
8.746 
3,998 
a416 
4,110 
8.962 
4«804 
6,164 
6,064 
6,432 
6,807 
5,462 
6,246 

6,mo 

6.884 
6,807 
6,981 
6,970 
7.428 
7,626 
7,874 
7,464 


IntermedUte. 


1,817 
1,740 
2,084 
2,000 
2,080 
2,447 
1,929 
2,128 
2,680 
2,686 
2,660 
3,186 
34S32 
8,176 
2.961 
8,138 
3,858 
8,580 
8,827 
8.677 
8.674 
2,897 
8,494 
8,329 


Gmmmar. 


1,848 
1,940 
2,044 
2,227 
2,468 
2,094 
2,096 
2,687 
2,978 
3,196 
3.569 
8,689 
3,761 
3.607 
8,662 
8,666 
3,884 
4,267 
4,472 
4,542 
4,708 
4,860 
4,846 
4,689 


Hlffb. 


Klnder- 
grarten. 


218 


Primary. 
10,888 
U.896 
11,836 


Grammar. 
5,040 
4,636 
4,548 


806 


850 
300 
252 
280 
841 


876 
894 
461 
600 
528 
615 
417 
450 
545 
608 
704 
746 
724 
720 
767 
848 


Hiffb. 
8U 
906 

847 


Total. 


7,862 

7,388 

8.324 

8.838 

8,866 

8,646 

9,072 

9,166 

10.928 

11.430 

12,129 

12,800 

12,828 

12,848 

12,176 

12,874 

14,171 

16,221 

16,484 

16,886 

16,419 

1C,6U 

16,980 

16,330 


Total. 
16,760 
16,889 
17.448 
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MBKT  OF  Expenses  of  the  Providence  Evening  Schools  for 

THE  Term  of  1892-3. 

es  of  teachers $15364-50 

es  of  janitors 814.00 

1,050.00 

,  stationery,  supplies,  exprf  ssage,  etc 528.6S 

606.25 

421.21 

12.00 

ng,  advertising,  etc 22246 

ige  hire 3.25 

g^  up  rooms 21.74 

:>tal  expenses $19,044.09 

«nded 955-9» 

»tal  appropriation $20,000.00 
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ANNUAL   REPOKT 


SCHOOL  COMMITTEE 


FOR  THE  TEAR  ESDIXG  APKIL  30,   189*. 


V  &  Far.sium,  Citv  Pri 
I&J4. 


REPORT. 


^o  THE  Honorable  the  City  Counxil  of  the  City  of 
Providence  : 

The  School  Committee,  as  required  by  ordinance,  respect- 
fully present  their  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  April 
30,    1894. 

The  enrollment  of  pupils  for  the  year  covered  by  this 
^^port  was  as  follows  : 

For  1S93. 

High  Schools i  ,027 869 

Grammar  Schools 5»-M 4*9^ 

Primary  Schools iiwi9 it>!7S7 

Kindergartens 266 193 

These  figures,  compared  with  those  for  the  same  quarter 
^ne  year  ago,  show  a  gratifying  increase  in  attendance. 

The  committee  believe  that  these  schools  in  all  the  diflfer- 
^^t  grades  have  been  conducted  in  an  efficient  manner,  and 
^ith  careful  regard  to  the  public  interests.     The  generous 
'Appropriations  made  by  the  City  Council  have  been  prudently 
expended.     In  some  of  the  departments  of  educational  work 
^^nnected  with  our  public  schools  a  somewhat  larger  expendi- 
^^''e  could  have  been  desired.     It  must  be  anticipated  that 
^^  the  near  future,  with   the   new  and  better  facilities  pro- 
^^Qed,  and  the  increase  of  population,  an  augmented  expendi- 
ture will  be  required  to  extend  and  make  more  useful  our 
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public  school  system,  New  buildings  for  school  purposes 
must  be  provided,  and   the  best  and  most  thorough  equip- 

» 

ment  of  the  same  for  their  desired  uses  should  be  furnished  ; 
then,  also,  in  some  instances  at  least,  the  salaries  of  teachers 
should  be  advanced  to  meet  the  increased  demands,  both  in 
the  way  of  ability  and  preparation,  as  well  as  experience  for 
the  work  required.  The  committee  believe  that  the  same 
liberal  policy  which  has  characterized  the  action  of  the  city 
government  in  the  support  of  public  schools  during  recent 
years  will  be  continued. 

NEW    BUILDINGS    REQUIRED. 

Though  some  relief  has  already  been  given  to  the  crowded 
school-houses  by  the  building  of  new  ones,  there  is  yet  great 
need  of  several  more  school-houses  in  the  following  wards  : 
Third  ward,  a  new  school-house  to  relieve  the  Branch  Ave- 
nue School.  Ninth  ward  :  A  four-room  building  near  or  on 
Spruce  street,  to  relieve  the  Atwell's  Avenue  School. 
Tenth  ward :  A  new  school-house  to  relieve  the  Smith 
Street  School,  and  also  a  new  school  house  to  relieve  the 
Berlin  Street  School. 

IMPORTANT    QUESTIONS. 

Some  questions  relating  to  the  administration  of  our  pub- 
lic school  system,  are  alike  interesting  and  important.  One 
question,  which  at  the  present  time  is  exciting  much  interest 
among  teachers  and  others  connected  with  the  work  of  edu- 
cation in  public  schools  has  reference  to  a  suggested  exten- 
sion of  High  School  studies,  by  providing  for  them  in  the 
grammar  school  courses  of  instruction.  It  is  argued  with 
much  earnestness  that  to  do  this  would  enrich  the  grammar 
school  course,  and  furnish  the  desired  provision  for  a  class 
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of  pupils  who  find  it  impossible  to  pursue  the  advanced 
studies  in  the  High  Schools.'  The  committee  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  time  is  not  ripe  in  Providence,  at  least,  for 
any  considerable  modification  of  the  courses  of  study  in  the 

• 

different  grades  of  schools.     The  teachers  in  our  grammar 

schools  have  a  broad  range  of  service  marked  out  under  the 

present  system,  and  their  labors  could  not  well  be  increased, 

unless  some  radical  change  should   be  made  in  the  general 

course  of  studies.     The  present  arrangement,  it  is  believed, 

practically  meets  the  needs  of  pupils  in  a  good  degree,  and 

is  free  from  the  complications  which  would  necessarily  arise 

by  any   attempt   to   considerably   augment    the  instruction 

given  in  these  schools. 

THE    HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

The  High  Schools  show  a  much  larger  enrollment  of 
pupils  for  the  last  year  than  during  any  similar  period  in 
the  past.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  this  fact,  and  to  consider 
the  deserved  favor  with  which  High  School  instruction  is 
regarded  by  the  community.  But  this  degree  of  favor 
shown,  as  indicated  by  the  increased  attendance,  makes  more 
urgent  the  call  which  has  previously  been  made,  for  ampler 
accommodations.  It  can  safely  be  assumed  that  to  provide 
for  the  pupils  of  our  High  Schools  during  the  next  year, 
beginning  September,  1894,  at  least  six  rooms,  outside  of 
the  High  School  buildings,  will  be  needed.  Probably  some 
three  hundred  pupils  desiring  to  receive  advanced  education 
in  the  High  Schools  of  our  city  will  have  to  be  cared  for  in 
some  of  the  available  rooms  of  grammar  schools,  or  else- 
where. The  time  is  fully  come  when  the  classical  depart- 
ment of  the  High  School  should  be  placed   in   a  separate 
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building.  This  department  has  grown  rapidly  within  recent 
years,  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  numbers  promises  to 
continue  for  years  to  come. 

A  building  centrally  located,  well  appointed,  and  of  ample 
accommodations,  is  an  immediate  and  urgent  need.  The 
committee  earnestly  hope  that  whatever  difficulties  may  be 
in  the  way  of  providing  such  a  new  building,  some  way  may 
be  found  to  overcome  these  difficulties,  and  thus  to  realize 
as  speedily  as  possible  the  hopes  of  those  who  have  at  heart 
the  best  interests  of  High  School  instruction. 

All  the  departments  of  the  High  School  have  maintained 
their  usual  efficient  work  during  the  past  year.  The  com- 
mercial department,  a  two  years'  course  as  arranged  by  the 
committee,  has  met  the  needs  of  a  good  number  of  students, 
and  has  shown  the  wisdom  of  its  establishment.  The 
special  and  very  valuable  instruction  given  in  this  course, 
commends  it  to  a  class  who,  heretofore,  have  been  obliged 
to  seek  such  instruction  in  private  schools.  This  commer- 
cial course  is  still  to  be  regarded  as  something  of  an  experi- 
ment, and  may  require  modifications  in  some  particulars. 
It  is  believed,  however,  that  it  will  justify  itself,  and  so 
become  a  permanent  feature  of  our  public  school  system. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  that 
of 'the  present  graduating  class  of  the  Girls'  Department, 
about  twenty  have  taken  special  work  in  the  Commercial 
Department. 

TIIK    MANUAL    TRAINING    UlCill    .SCHOOL. 

The  second  year  of  the  Manual  Training  High  School 
shows  a  broadening  of  the  work,  with  still  better  results. 
The  equipment,  now  well  nigh  complete,  is  believed   to  be 
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equal  to  that  provided  by  any  similar  school  in  the  country. 
The  facilities  for  instruction  and  training,  in  that  which  is 
special  to  this  school,  are  most  excellent.  The  necessary 
provisions  have  been  made  for  training  the  eye  and  the  hand 
in  shopwork,  both  as  regards  the  work  in  wood  and  metals, 
and  the  use  of  proper  tools.  The  academical  side  of  instruc- 
tion  in  this  school  is  not  lost  sight  of,  and  the  teaching  of 
books  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  teaching  of  things. 

The  entering  class  for  the  next  school  year  promises  to  be 
considerably  in  excess  of  the  previous  year.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  applicants  will 
present  themselves  ;  of  these  twenty-five  are  girls.  The 
committee  notice  with  gratification  the  considerable  addition 
of  pupils  desiring  to  profit  by  the  Manual  Training  School. 
Especially  are  they  pleased  to  see  that  this  increase  includes 
a  larger  number  of  girls  than  have  before  applied.  It  is  now 
safe  to  assume  that  there  is  a  demand  on  the  part  of  girls 
and  young  women  for  the  training  which  such  a  school  as 
this  may  provide.  It  is  proposed  to  set  apart  and  furnish  a 
room  where  special  instruction  may  be  given  to  girls  in  the 
second  and  third  year  classes,  respecting  matters  of  domestic 
economy,  sanitation  and  household  affairs,  while  not  neglect- 
ing tlie  prescribed  studies  in  those  departments  where  both 
sexes  may  be  taught  alike.  Co-education  is  now  recognized 
in  all  departments  of  the  High  School. 

The  Manual  Training  High  School  will  best  fulfil  its 
designed  mission  as  it  shall  provide  adequate  training  to 
promote  skill  of  the  hand  and  accuracy  of  the  eye,  with  a 
proper  reference,  also,  to  such  practical  work  of  life  as  will 
naturally  engage  the  services  of  most  of  those  who  receive 
its  benefits.  While  this  industrial  preparation  and  training 
have  prominence,  it  is  not  intended  that  the  instruction  in 
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this  school  should  be  lacking  in  what  is  called  for  to  secure 
a  good  High  School  education,  in  matters  relating  to 
English  and  scientific  studies.  If  it  can  unite  both  kinds  of 
work,  and  provide  the  ministries  of  a  practical  education  for 
boys  and  girls  alike,  it  will  well  repay,  in  its  results,  the  very 
liberal  appropriations  made  in  its  behalf.  The  purely  intel- 
lectual side  of  the  work  is  by  no  means  to  be  neglected, 
however  much  of  just  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  special 
instruction  given  in  the  mechanic  arts  and  domestic  econ- 
omy. All  the  departments  of  study  and  work  are  believed 
to  be  intimately  related  to  each  other,  and  for  each  the  best 
order  of  instruction  is  demanded. 

THE    ANTHONY    PRIZK    READINGS    AND    COMPOSITIONS. 

One  new  feature  ingrafted  upon  the  public  school  system 
of  our  city  a  few  years  ago,  by  the  bequest  of  the  late  Hon. 
Henry  B.  Anthony,  has  been  regarded  with  careful  attention 
by  the  committee,  who  have  had  a  desire  to  note  the  practi- 
cability of  such  a  feature  in  its  application  for  the  purposes 
designed.  Without  entering  into  any  discussion  of  princi- 
ples involved  in  a  prize  system,  there  are  certain  obvious 
results  which  have  followed  the  distribution  of  the  Anthony 
Prize  Medals,  from  year  to  year,  which  may  well  be  noted. 
Considerable  interest  has  been  developed  in  the  matter  of 
reading,  and  exercises  of  much  interest  to  the  friends  of 
the  contestants  have  been  provided  for  by  the  tests  required, 
in  order  that  the  judges  might  properly  award  the  medals. 
In  the  Girls'  department  of  the  High  School  excellent  lit. 
erary  work  has  been  done  as  related  to  the  medals,  in  the 
writing  of  compositions  upon  prescribed  topics.  The 
results   attending   the  annual   awards   of   these  medals  are 
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believed  to  have  been  generally  of  a  wholesome  and  stimu- 
lating character. 

THE    KINDERGARTENS. 

There  are  now  kindergartens  as  follows  :  Charles  street, 
Beacon  avenue,  Federal  street,  Almy  street,  Julian   street, 
Putnam  street.  Smith  street  and  Benefit  street.     The  last 
named   school  is   designed  to  become  a  training  school  in 
this  particular   branch   of    work.     At  the    Federal   Street 
School  two  sessions  are  held,  while  at  the  Qther  schools  only 
one  session  is   held,  and  that  in    the   morning.     With  the 
exception  of   the  Federal  Street  School,  two  teachers  are 
employed  ;  Federal  Street  Kindergarten  has  but  one  teacher. 
That  these  kindergartens  are  a  necessary  factor   in  devel- 
oping the  character  and  forming  the  mind  of  the  younger 
generation,  no  one  can  gainsay  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  more  of 
these  schools  will  be  opened  as  the  increased  needs  of  the 
different  school  districts  arise. 

DISCIPLINARY    SCHOOLS. 

The  disciplinary  schools  tried  the  past  year  have  proven  a 
great  success.  Not  only  do  these  schools  furnish  great 
relief  to  the  regular  schools,  but  offer  to  such  scholars  as 
come  under  their  control  an  opportunity  to  improve  in 
character  as  well  as  in  intellect.  Through  the  personal 
supervision  and  tact  of  the  teachers  employed  in  these 
schools,  much  good  has  already  accrued. 

SCHOOL  FOR  ADVANCED  WORK. 

The  plan  advanced,  that  bright  scholars  should  be  allowed 
to  continue  their  studies  in  advance  of  their  regular  classes, 
has   been   tried   the    past    year    and    found   to    give   very 
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satisfactory  results.  Several  rooms  in  the  different  districts, 
with  teachers  capable  of  carrying  on  such  work,  have  been 
set  apart  for  this  special  purpose,  and  the  results  show  such 
a  course  is  appreciated  by  zealous  and  ambitious  scholars. 

EVENING    SCHOOLS. 

The  Evening  Schools  during  the  past  winter  were  very 
largely  attended,  and  by  means  of  the  extra  appropri- 
ation liberally  granted  by  the  City  Council,  were  enabled  to 
continue  their  sessions  until  February  23,  1894. 

The  concentrated  efforts  of  The  Evening  School  Com- 
mittee to  grade  these  schools  have  been  duly  appreciated,  as 
by  such  a  course  less  teachers  can  more  readily  manage 
larger  classes,  and  that  too,  with  less  expense  to  the  city. 

The  Evening  Schools  are  a  very  important  branch  of  our 
educational  system,  as  they  reach  a  class,  many  of  whom 
would  be  unable  to  obtain  any  of  the  advantages  of  education, 
were  it  not  for  such  schools. 

It  is  hoped  that  in  the  near  future  the  city  will  own  the 
buildings  in  which  these  schools  are  held,  as  the  expense  of 
maintaining  such  schools  would  then  be  considerably  de- 
creased. 

THE    SCHOOL    ACIE    QUESTION. 

It  is  strange,  but  nevertheless  true,  that  the  **  Factory  In- 
spection Act,"  recently  passed  by  the  Legislature,  has 
accomplished,  in  part,  the  aim  of  the  proposed  law  in  regard 
to  the  school  age  of  children.  **The  Factory  Inspection 
Act"  raises  the  age  at  which  children  may  work,  from  10 
years  to  12  years.  This,  in  itself,  will  considerably  increase 
the  attendance  in  our  schools  the  coming  year,  and  shows 
more  conclusively  than   ever  that   suitable  accommodations 
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should  be  provided  to  care  for  such  cases,  in  the  way  of  new 

school-houses. 

SPECIAL    INSTRUCTION. 
I 

In  this  department  of  the  public  school  system  the  work 
and  results  for  the  year  demand  attention.  It  has  cost  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  to  maintain  it,  and  will  cost 
more,  rather  than  less,  from  year  to  year.  The  tax  payers 
have  the  best  of  reason  to  ask  whether  or  not  it  is  well  to 
have  so  much  special  teaching,  or  briefly,  do  the  results 
justify  the  outlay  ? 

The  school  committee  reply  with  confidence  that  the 
money  is  well  expended,  and  that  the  good  results  admit  of 
demonstration. 

Special  instruction  is  now  given  systematically  in  five 
branches,  viz. :  Sewing,  cooking,  physical  training,  draw- 
ing and  music,  and  the  practical  benefit  to  a  large  number 
of  pupils  is  a  certainty. 

The  subcommittee  on  this  part  of  the  school  work  has 
been  untiring  in  its  study  and  consideration  of  the  subject, 
the  means  and  the  best  methods. 

Beyond  a  doubt,  also,  the  special  teachers  have  worked 
honestly  and  hard  to  achieve  the  best  possible  results. 
When  results  are  measured  it  is  safe  to  say  that,  if  the  work 
of  the  special  teacher  has  been  ably  and  heartily  supple- 
mented and  carried  on  by  the  other  teachers,  between  the 
visits  of  the  special  teacher,  the  results  have  been  satis- 
factory. If,  however,  there  has  not  been  full  and  earnest 
cooperation,  the  work  must  have  suffered. 

Some  persons,  intimately  connected  with  the  school  may 
not  approve  of  so  much  or  of  any  special  instruction  or  of 
special  instructors. 
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The  system  has,  nevertheless,  been  decreed  and  gen- 
erously provided  for  by  the  city,  and  the  work  should  not 
fall  below  its  normal  standard  from  any  such  cause  as  has 
been  named. 

The  committee  gladly  report  at  this  time,  that,  for  the 
most  part,  the  efforts  of  the  special  teachers  have  been  well 
supplemented  by  the  regular  teachers,  and  good  feeling  and 
harmony  have  prevailed.  In  individual  cases  investigation 
has  been  required  and  apparent  harmony  restored.  If  any 
teacher  should  persistently  block  or  weaken  the  work  of  the 
special  teacher,  the  committee  believe  that  prompt  changes 
should  be  in  order.  We  take  pleasure  in  expressing  our 
appreciation  of  the  ability,  sincerity  and  industry  of  all  the 
special  instructors,  and  our  belief  that  their  work  will 
develop  steadily  with  each  year. 

SEWING. 

This  branch  is  now  taught  by  five  teachers  who  regularly 
visit  the  primary  grades  only.  Excellent  work  has  been 
done  which  is  demonstrable  at  any  time.  A  plan  to  extend 
the  work  to  some  of  the  grammar  grades,  taking  in  the 
draughting  and  cutting  out  of  garments  might  be  worthy  of 
consideration. 

One  member  of  the  committee  on  special  instruction  has 
given  time  and  study  without  stint  to  the  department  of 
sewing,  and  the  standard  of  the  work  accomplished  is  due  in 
no  small  degree  to  her  efforts.  If  any  cause  should  deprive 
the  work  of  her  services,  the  loss  would  be  great.  The 
appointment  of  a  director  of  the  teaching  in  this  line  may 
be  a  matter  of  future  interest. 
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COOKING. 

Two  special  teachers  are  employed  and  two  schools  per- 
sonally conducted  by  them,  one  on  Meeting  street  and  one 
on  Beacon  avenue. 

Since  October  last  it  has  been  compulsory  for  the  girls 
of  the  8  B  Grammar  grade  to  attend  one  of  these  schools 
half  a  day,  once  each  week  for  half  the  school  year.  One 
class  of  seven  boys  has  also  been  taught.  The  pupils 
have  been  earnest  and  interested  to  learn,  and  their  ability 
to  accomplish  practical  ends  was  happily  shown,  last  January 
and  February,  to  some  at  least  of  the  city  officials.  The 
teachers  are  in  every  way  competent.  They  feel  that  it 
would  be  well  for  their  pupils  to  give  a  year  instead  of  half  a 
year  to  the  work. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

Under  the  direction  of  our  special  teacher  the  progress 
^nd  results  in  this  comparatively  new  department  have  been 
remarkable  and  a  source  of  satisfaction  and  pride  to  all  inter- 
ested. That  the  teacher  has  been  overworked  in  order  to 
cover  the  ground,  we  believe,  and  we  thank  the  city  govern- 
ment for  its  recent  appropriation  for  a  needed  assistant. 

The  value  of  these  exercises  in  the  grammar  and  primary 
schools  is  no  longer  experimental,  it  is  acknowledged  by  all 
who  comprehend  what  it  means. 

The  objects  are  numerous.  Twice  daily,  at  lo  a.  m.  and  3 
p.  M.  the  pupils,  unless  excused  for  sufficient  reason,  give 
themselves,  for  fifteen  minutes  to  a  series  of  rhythmical 
physical  movements  and  exercises,  involving  all  their  muscles. 
This  means  relaxation,  diversion,  rest.  It  teaches  posture, 
carriage  and  proper  use  of   limbs  and  muscles.       It  tends  to 
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correct  deformity  and  strengthen  weak  parts  It  teaches 
how  to  sit,  rise,  stand  and  walk  correctly.  It  makes  the 
children  alert,  obedient  and  quick  to  respond  to  word  or  sig- 
nal of  command,  and  surely,  in  a  great  degree,  elevates  the 
standard  of  obedience,  order  and  discipline  in  all  our  school 
rooms.  Pupils  enjoy  it,  teachers  believe  in  it  and  all  are 
better  in  body  and  mind  because  of  it. 

The  method  now  in  use  is  not  wholly  that  of  free  work. 
Light  apparatus  is  employed,  or  light  gymnastics  with  resist- 
ance, so  called. 

Those  who  have  seen  a  first  class  in  any  of  our  grammar 
schools  go  through  their  exercises  in  physical  training  must 
realize,  in  some  degree,  what  it  all  signifies  to  young  brain 
workers. 

It  would  be  unjust  not  to  allude  in  words  of  commenda- 
tion to  the  exercises  in  drilling  and  marching  that  have  been 
carried  on  regularly  in  some  of  our  grammar  schools  all 
through  the  year.  A  part  of  each  recess  has  been  devoted 
to  this  admirable  work,  and  the  results  to  the  pupils  have 
been  beneficial  in  many  ways.  The  proficiency  attained  in 
some  instances  has  elicited  most  favorable  comments. 

DRAWING. 

In  this  branch  there  are  now  three  special  teachers.  One 
has  the  higher  classes  in  the  High  School  and  the  training 
schools  ;  another  the  grammar  grade,  and  the  third,  the 
primary  schools.  These  teachers  are  six,  three  and  five 
\vceks  respectively  in  completing  the  round  of  schools  to  be 
visited,  therefore  it  is  liable  to  be  three,  five  or  six  weeks  be- 
tween the  visits  of  the  special  teacher  of  drawing  to  a  given 
class,    hence  it    must  follow  that    progress    in  drawing  de- 
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pends  almost    entirely    upon  the    manner    in   which    it   is 

taught  between  the  visits  of  the  supervisors,  or  sjiecial  teach- 
ers. 

Classes  in  charge  of  regular  teachers  who  are  willing 
and  competent  to  carry  on  the  work  as  taught  by  the  special 
teachers  at  their  occasional  visits,  will  naturally  show  greater 
progress  than  classes  whose  teachers  are  unwilling  or  incom- 
petent to  draw  or  teach  drawing. 

It  is  pretty  evident,  then,  that  the  work  done  in  this  line 
^ust  vary  a  good  deal  according  to  the  circumstances  indi- 
^^ted,  and  that  in  order  to  have  more  uniformly  good  work 
done  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  more  special  teachers,  or 
^^se  a  greater  number  of  regular  teachers  who  are  well  fitted 
^^  teach  drawing. 

The  city  expects,  and  justly,  the  best  possible  results  in 
^his,  as  in  other  public  work  and  the  committee  does  not 
-•^now  how,  with  the  present  number  of  schools  and  special 
teachers,  the  standard  of  work  can  be  materially  improved 
Sinless  more  regular  teachers  become  better  fitted  to 
teach  the  art  of  drawing,  themselves,  by  first  receiving  in- 
struction from  the  supervisors  or  from  some  other  source. 

The  committee  is  confident,  however,  that  a  great  deal  of 
excellent  work  has  been  done  in  this  direction  during  the 
year.  A  fourth  special  teacher  recently  provided  for  will 
greatly  promote  the  work. 

MUSIC. 

Here  the  year  has  been  a  notable  one.  Music  in  our 
schools  has  taken  a  new  start,  and  the  work  has  been  carried 
on  with  a  degree  of  success  that  only  ability,  cooperation 
and  enthusiasm  can  produce. 
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A  new  director  of  music  has  been  in  charge,  whose 
reputation  caused  much  to  be  expected  of  him.  We  have 
not  been  disappointed,  and  the  work  already  accomplished 
promises  the  best  results  in  the  future. 

The  system  and  methods  now  employed  in  teaching  our 
school  children  are  of  the  highest  order  of  excellence,  and 
the  work  done  in  all  grades  will  bear  the  closest  exami- 
nation. 

The  four  assistant  teachers  of  music  have  studied  and 
worked  zealously,  both  to  improve  themselves  and  to  teach 
their  classes,  and  the  regular  teachers  have  supplemented 
their  work  most  ably  and  successfully. 

The  report  is  from  all  sources,  enthusiasm,  industry  and 
splendid  advancement,  with  harmony  prevailing  all  along 
the  line. 

There  has  been  a  growing  interest  among  the  boys  and 
they  arc  getting  to  do  the  best  instead  of  the  least  possible 
in  their  part  of  the  work. 

Children  singing  in  parts  have  had  their  voices  tested  as 
to  quality  and  extent  of  compass.  The  same  grades  in  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  city  are  working  on  parallel  lines,  so  that 
a  change  of  schools  need  cause  no  interruption  of  progress. 
At  the  approaching  graduation  exercises  the  public  may  for 
the  first  time,  on  a  similar  occasion,  hear  the  grammar 
school  classes  singing  in  five  parts  instead  of  three.  Many 
musicians  of  the  city  have  noticed  and  commended  the 
progress  made. 

We  are  confident  that  under  the  present  direction,  Provi- 
dence  bids  fair  to  rank  first  among  American  cities  in  the 
musical  interests  of  her  public  schools.  Music  in  the  schools 
means  music  in  the  homes,  and  the  more  there  is  of  it,  and 
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the  higher  the  quality,  the  better  the  homes  will  be.  Every 
child  completing  the  grammar  and  especially  the  High 
School  course,  may  have  a  thorough,  practical  education  in 
music,  and  when  the  number  of  trained  young  voices  is  con- 
sidered, there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  advancement  of  this 
community  in  the  line  of  musical  interests.  Our  citizens 
have  in  the  past  enjoyed  the  concert  singing  of  our  school 
children  on  many  public  occasions.  We  fully  believe  that 
in  the  near  future,  their  singing  will  be  heard  with  even 
greater  pride  and  pleasure. 

HEALTH  OF  SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 

In  the  direction  of  improved  sanitary  conditions  in  many 
^f  the  public  schools  the  year  has  brought  important 
changes.  Old  and  unwholesome  school  buildings  have 
been  replaced  by  excellent  new  ones,  designed  intelligently 
to  allow  the  use  of  the  best  known  methods  of  heating  and 
ventilation.  Many  school  buildings  have  been  connected 
with  the  public  sewers,  thus  abating  nuisances  in  the  shape 
of  outbuildings  that  were  never  clean.  Much  work  in  this 
same  line  remains  to  be  done,  but  for  that  already  accom- 
plished, the  committee,  teachers,  pupils  and  the  public  are 
devoutly  thankful. 

The  school  work  for  the  year  has  gone  on  without  serious 
interruption  from  sickness  among  the  pupils.  No  severe 
contagious  disease  has  been  epidemic  in  the  city,  and  the 
schools  have  suffered  less  than  in  some  former  years. 

The  scholars,  as  a  whole,  are  a  healthy  class,  and  the 
maintenance  of  this  condition  is  a  most  important  matter. 
Visitors  can  usually  find  a  few  pale,  weak  looking  children 
in  each  school,  but  it  is  not  just  to  hold  the  school  or  school 
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work  accountable  for  this,  unless  conditions  bearing  on  the 
child's  health  wholly  independent  of  school  life  are  carefully 
investigated.  It  may  be  found  that  by  far  the  safest  and 
wholesomest  part  of  the  pupil's  life  is  limited  by  the  few 
hours  each  day  he  is  cared  for  by  our  public  school  system. 

The  excluding  of  contagious  diseases  from  the  schools  de- 
mands the  earnest  and  vigilant  cooperation  of  pupils, 
parents,  teachers,  physicians,  and  the  public  health  depart- 
ment. The  Superintendent  of  Health  has  given  the  subject 
most  careful  and  constant  attention,  and  if  his  efforts  are 
promptly  seconded  by  all  who  should  share  the  .responsi- 
bility, the  result  will  be,  from  year  to  year,  the  loss  of  fewer 
young  lives,  and  the  loss  also  of  fewer  weeks  of  valuable 
school  work. 

The  public  schools,  aggregations  of  persons  from  all 
directions  and  from  all  sorts  of  lineage  and  environment, 
persons,  too,  of  the  ages  most  susceptible  to  contagion, 
must  afford  the  readiest  channels  for  the  invasion  and  spread 
of  contagious  diseases,  but  it  is  possible  to  greatly  restrict 
the  spread  of  the  contagion  if  early  and  sufficient  care  is 
taken.  The  committee,  therefore,  trust  that  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Health  will  be  given  the  fullest  support  by  all 
reasonable  means,  in  his  persistent  efforts  in  this  direction, 
and  especially  that  the  present  law  of  compulsory  vacci- 
nation, may  remain  in  force. 

In  the  regulation  of  sessions  and  recesses  it  is  impossible 
to  please  everybody.  In  fair  weather  there  should  certainly 
be  an  open-air  recess,  forenoon  and  afternoon,  the  school 
rooms  meanwhile  being  most  thoroughly  aired.  On  stormy 
days  it  is  probably  better  to  keep  the  children  indoors.  If 
feet  or  clothing  become  dampened  they  must  remain  so.  It 
would  be  preferable  to  open  windows  and  have  the  recess 
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time   spent  in  gymnastic  and  marching  exercise.     In  this 
matter  good  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is  essential. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  courses  of  instruction  and  the  methods  of  instruction 
in  all  our  public  schools  may  be  expected  to  change  some- 
what from  year  to  year.     The  changes  ought  to  be  in  the 
nature  of  improvements.     Prominent  educators  are  all  the 
time  considering  what  are  the  best  plans  for  providing  a 
broad,  thorough  and  practical  education  of  the  youth  placed 
in   the   several  grades  of  our  schools.     These  educational 
leaders  and  teachers  are  all  the  time  suggesting  methods  and 
helps  by  which  the  most  that  is  possible  in  the  way  of  such 
instruction  may  be  secured.     It  is  believed  that  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Schools  in  Providence,  and  the  teachers 
of  the  different  schools,  are  on  the  alert  to  note  and  profit  by 
these  suggested  improvements  in  plan  and  method.     It  will 
not  do,  however,  nor  is  such  their  purpose,  to  abandon  the 
well-considered    methods  of  the  past ;  we  should  stand  upon 
the  old  ways,  and  yet  make  progress.     The  ideal  condition 
of  usefulness  is  not  yet  reached ;  we  can  only  hope  to  ad- 
vance  somewhat  slowly  to  the  realization  of  the  highest 
possible  good.     Our  schools  as  now  conducted  are  creditable 
to  the  city,  and  to  those  who  have  the  direct  management  of 
their  interests.     These   schools  should  be  made  as   much 
better  as  possible,  to  the  end  that  they  may  fulfil  still  more 
largely  the  functions  that  attach  to  public  school  instruction. 
They  should  furnish  all  possible  helps  and  ministries  for 
the  best  order  of  education,  most  conducive  to  good  citizen- 
ship, and  the  welfare  of  the  whole  people. 
Your  careful  study  of  all  the  questions  involved  in  such 
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an   administration   of   the   public   school   system,   with   al  1 
needed   legislation  in  connection   therewith,  including   th^ 
providing  of  sufficient  appropriations,  is  earnestly  invoked. 
Nothing  doubting  that  such  study  and  action  will  be  given 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  tax-payers  and  to  the  community, 
this  report  is  respectfully  submitted. 

HENRY  W.   RUGG, 
WM.  R.  WHITE, 
MARTIN  S.  FANNING. 


For  the  School  Committee, 


Providence,  Mav  25,  1894. 
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REPORT 


OF  THE 


COMMITTEE  ON  EVENING  SCHOOLS. 


rHE  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Pkovidexce: 

axTLEMEX :  The  Committee  on  Evening  Schools  respectful!}'  report  as 
>ws: 

le  Evening  Scliools  for  the  season  of  1893-4  were  opened  on  Oct.  11, 
,  under  the  control  and  management  of  the  then  existing  Committee  on 
iiing  Schools. 

II  Dec.  5, 1893,  upon  the  organization  of  the  present  School  Committee, 
Cooimittee  on  Evening  Schools  was  organized  with  new  members  and  at 
3  assumed  charge  of  the  schools. 

n  Dec.  29, 1893,  the  Committee  on  Evening  Schools  made  an  extended 

>rt  on  the  condition  of  the  schools,  and  outlined  several  important 

tiges  in  management  approved  by  them,  and  fully  discussed  the  circuni- 

kces  and  reasons  for  such  approval,  and  reported  that  the  changes  in 

liods  outlined  had  been  adopted  by  them.    They  also  reported  that  they 

promulgated  by  circular  and  advertisement  new  rules  and  regulations, 

furnished  the  necessary  blanks  for  applications  and  permits  (copies  of 

^aiue  being  appended  to  the  report),  and  that  the  new  departure  from 

•liods  heretofore  prevailing  would  be  put  in  operation  upon  the  assem- 

igof  the  schools  after  the  vacation  week,  at  the  opening  of  the  second 

^»on  Jan.  1,1894. 

'liesft  changes  were  after  consultation  with  the  Visiting  Principal,  and 
en  reduced  to  form  referred  to  the  Superintendent  of  schools  and  received 
approval,  before  they  were  adopted  by  the  Committee, 
'iiese  changes  that  went  into  effect  on  Jan.  1, 1894,  included  the  several 
omniendations  made  by  the  Superintendent  in  his  report  on  Evening 
'^ools  at  the  meeting  of  the  School  Committee  last  month,  viz. : 
'•  The  policy  of  cutting  down  the  enrollment  and  increasing  the  average 
^ndance.  For  this  purpose  we  prepared  forms  of  application,  and  all 
'Plls  attending  th*»  evening  schools  after  Jan.  1, 1891,  were  required  to  sign 
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the  same,  pledging  themselves  to  regular  attendance,  studious  effort,  an<l 
good  behavior.    Every  applicant  under  18  years  of  age  was  required  to 
obtain  on  his  application  the  written  endorsement  of  some  reputable 
citizen. 

The  enrollment  under  the  new  method  was  less  than  one-half  the  enroll- 
ment when  the  schools  were  opened  in  the  fall,  while  the  average  attend- 
ance remained  about  the  same. 

2.  The  attendance  of  the  principals  of  the  several  schools,  with  two  or 
three  assistants,  on  two  evenings,  enrolling,  examining,  and  classifying 
applicants.  On  the  evenings  of  Dec.  28  and  29, 189a,  the  principals,  with 
such  assistants  as  the  Visiting  Principal  thought  necessary,  were  in  attend- 
ance at  the  several  schools  for  the  purpose  of  enrolling,  examining,  and 
classifying  applicants  for  admission  for  the  second  term  beginning  Jan.  1, 
1894. 

3.  That  only  the  number  who  can  be  conveniently  taught  be  admitted 
and  a  school  not  allowed  to  be  crowded.  This  policy  was  rigidly  adhered  to 
during  the  season  of  1893-4  after  January  1. 

4.  The  admission  of  fewer  children  under  12  years  of  age.  The  By-Laws 
prohibit  the  attendance  of  any  pupil  under  12  years  of  age  without  the  per- 
mit of  the  Superintendent,  and  special  forms  of  applications  for  such  pupils, 
giving  reasons  for  the  request,  and  printed  forms  for  the  permits,  were  fur- 
nished by  the  Committee.  No  pupil  under  12  years  of  age  was  admitted  to 
the  evening  schools  after  Jan.  1,  1894,  except  upon  the  permit  signed  by  the 
Superintendent. 

5.  Grading  was  attempted  throughout  the  season  with  varying  degrees 
of  success.  Specific  instruction  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  tliat  the 
grading  should  be  done  on  the  basis  of  the  reader  used  by  the  pupil  was 
observed,  and  the  weekly  report-blanks  were  printed  to  report  the  reader 
used  by  each  class. 

Most  of  these  methods  adopted  proved  to  be  improvements.  We  believe 
the  system  of  written  application  for  membership  with  proper  guarantee 
should  be  continued.  We  doubt  the  ability  of  a  principal  and  two  assist- 
ants to  properly  classify  a  scliool  in  two  preparatory  evenings,  unless  they 
are  experienced  teachers  and  more  or  less  familiar  with  their  pupils.  In 
Boston  they  attempt  nothing  but  the  enrollment  and  classification  of  appli- 
cants during  the  entire  first  week  of  the  term.  The  elementary  schools  in 
Boston  are  very  similar  to  ours,  except  that  they  are  in  school  buildings  and 
with  better  facilities  for  class  work  than  we  have.  Of  course  the  sooner 
the  work  can  be  accomplished  the  better.  The  work  must  vary  under  differ- 
ent circumstances— character  of  pupils,  numbers,  class-room,  facilities,  etc 
It  should  be  in  charge  of  someone  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  schools,  and 
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^*lio  should  have  cliarge  early  enough  to  formulate  a  definite  plan  for  each 
School. 

We  are  satisfied  that  nothing  but  demoralization  conies  from  over -crowd- 
ing a  school,  and  that  whero  the  facilities  are  insufficient  the  admissions 
sliould  not  be  beyond  ability  to  properly  teach.  We  can,  however,  in  nearly 
all  localities  accommodate,  not  the  number  heretofore  enrolled,  but  the 
number  who  have  attended  throughout  the  season  with  fair  regularity. 

In  the  matter  of  grading  the  success  attending  the  efforts  of  last  season 
was  not  satisfactory.    With  due  deference  we  state  our  belief,  that  to  grade 
on  the  basis  of  the  reader  used  Is  a  mistalce.    In  the  day  schools,  where  the 
pupils  take  regular  steps  from  grade  to  grade,  the  reader  used  would  be  an 
Indication  of  grade,  but  in  higher  grades  would  hardly  serve  as  a  basis  for 
examination.    In  the  evening  schools,  the  reader  used  is  very  largely  at  first 
the  stated  whim  of  the  applicant.    Again,  an  adult,  even  without  much 
ability  to  read,  has  an  extensive  vocabulary,  coupled  with  a  fair,  and  some- 
times full  appreciation  of  the  meaning  and  significance  of  the  words.    For  a 
child,  the  words  in  his  reader  must  be  graded  as  much  on  their  meaning  and 
significance  as  on  their  phonetic  difficulty,  and  a  reader  for  a  child  would  be 
filled  with  words  expressing  simple  ideas,  while  an  adult  could  as  readily 
learn  words  of  more  profound  meaning,  but  simple  in  their  form  and  utter- 
ance.   It  would  seem  better  in  determining  degree  of  scholarship  to  examine 
In  some  definite  science  like  arithmetic,  and  grade  accordingly. 

Other  difficulties  in  grading  present  themselves.   We  have  a  large  number 

of  pupils  who  have  regularly  attended  evening  school  for  years,  and  wlio 

have  formed  companionships  and  become  attached  to  teacliers,  to  such  a 

degree,  that  these  circumstances  greatly  enhance  the  zeal  and  pleasure  of 

their  winter  evening  work.    Several  teachers  have  classes,  sometimes  quite 

large,  that  from  reasons  above  stated,  they  manage  more  successfully  tlian 

they  could  half  the  number  of  unwilling,  though  better  graded  pupils. 

These  teachers  are  doing  excellent  work,  and  the  results  to  the  pupils  are 

satisfactory.    It  would  not  seem  wise  to  disturb  such  favorable  conditions. 

even  to  obtain  a  perfect  theoretic  grade.    As  a  rule,  Armenian,  French,  and 

Italian  pupils  do  better  in  classes  by  themselves,  although  the  grades  may 

not  be  absolutely  uniform  throughout  the  classes. 

Bvening  school  pupils  have  not  been  held  to  a  prescribed  course  of 
stady,  and  some  have  advanced  more  in  some  branches  than  in  others,  as 
^belr  tastes  and  inclinations  have  led  them  to  greater  effort  in  some  lines. 
Given  a  class  of  evening  school  pupils  all  using  the  same  reader,  and  you  will 
find  widely  varying  degrees  of  proficiency  and  advancement  In  the  other 
^nrnches.  One  of  the  reforms  which  must  be  brought  about  Is  the  adoption 
ot  some  tolerably  well  defined  course  of  study  for  evening  school  pupils. 
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Some  pupils  can  attend  every  evening  in  the  weelr,  others  but  three  even- 
ings. Quite  a  large  part  of  the  instruction  given  in  our  evening  schools, 
must  continue  to  be  individual  instruction  in  ungraded  classes. 

There  are  two  methods  of  grading  the  whole  or  part  of  an  evening  school 
into  classes.  The  first  method  is  to  select  a  suitable  number  of  pupils  equally 
advanced  in  all  studies,  and  form  a  class,  repeating  the  process.  Given  then, 
regular  attendance,  and  suitable  class  room,  and  teachers  of  such  classes  can 
each  care  for  about  as  many  pupils  as  in  the  day  schools.  This  is  what  was 
intended  in  our  advanced  evening  schools,  and  practically  what  was  done  at 
the  Bridgham  Street  Advanced  School.  The  results  were  very  satisfactory. 
At  the  Candace  Street  Advanced  School,  however,  the  principal  insisted 
upon  following  the  old  method  of  individual  instruction.  Results  were 
decidedly  in  favor  of  the  class  method.  The  second  method  is  to  provide  in 
suitable  class  rooms,  teachers  who  will  occupy  the  time  of  the  session  in 
teaching  classes,  sent  in  from  the  main  scliool  room,  hearing  three  classes 
each  evening.  One  teacher  might  teach  arithmetic,  another  language, 
another  spelling,  etc.  These  classes  .would  be  formed  of  pupils  equally 
advanced  in  certain  studies,  and  would  be  of  varying  size.  It  would  often 
happen  that  pupils  would  be  in  the  advanced  classes  in  some  studies  and  in 
elementary  classes  in  others.  To  arrange  the  membership  of  such  classes  so 
as  to  enable  all  to  attend  their  proper  classes  in  each  study,  is  a  difficult 
task,  and  irregular  attendance  greatly  interferes  with  its  success.  Suitable 
class  rooms  are  also  necessary,  and  much  passing  from  room  to  room  is 
demanded  by  this  plan. 

This  was  tried  at  the  Ilospital  Street  School,  and  its  advantages  in  some 
ways  were  manifest.  The  discipline,  however,  was  so  lax,  tliat  disorder  pre- 
vailed in  the  entries  and  rooms  while  passing,  and  well  nigh  neutralized  ali 
advantages  secured.  It  was  not  considered  safe  to  reduce  the  number  of 
teachers  in  this  school  from  the  number  required  for  individual  instruction, 
and  so  no  advantage  in  econouiy  was  obtained.  Either  the  principal  must 
have  a  firm  control  of  the  school  and  the  movements  of  pupils,  or  pupils 
must  all  the  time  be  under  the  charge  of  some  teacher  who  feels  a  responsi- 
bility for  their  conduct. 

We  are  led  to  believe  from  reports  of  the  Visiting  Principal,  that  the  most 
satisfactory  work  was  done  in  some  of  the  other  schools,  where  in  some 
instances,  the  work  was  nearly  all  individual,  as  in  the  Italian  school  at 
Federal  street,  or  where  a  partial  grading  according  to  circumstances  was 
made. 

The  vital  essential  in  successful  management  of  evening  schools  Is  secur- 
ing efficient  and  skillful  principals.  Some  of  the  schools  suffered  greatly  by 
the  poor  service  in  this  position,  while  the  same  schools  became  orderly  and 
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studious  after  a  few  eyenings  under  the  control  of  an  expert  principal.  A 
Dost  rare  combination  of  qualities  is  needed  in  a  principal,  a  conception  of 
BThat  a  school  ought  to  be,  and  ought  to  accomplish,  firm  control  coupled 
^ith  a  kindly  sympathy  and  interest,  the  power  to  lead  to  harmonious  and 
^ell  directed  effort  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

Several  of  our  most  successful  citizens  have  in  years  gone  by  been  priuci- 
pals  of  our  evening  schools. 

It  is  wisdom  and  economy  to  continue  good  principals,  but  wc  cannot  hope 
to  do  so  at  the  present  rate  of  payment.  There  seems  to  be  a  full  enough 
supply  of  assistant  teachers  at  the  present  rate. 

In  Boston  the  evening  schools  are  regularly  established  schools,  the  prin- 
cipals are  elected  for  the  year,  in  June,  when  the  day  school  teachers  are 
elected,  and  we  found  the  schools  in  charge  of  experienced  principals,  many 
of  whom  had  been  years  in  the  service.  Appropriate  books  and  supplies  are 
furnished,  and  buildings  built  by  the  city  or  hired  for  these  schools,  in  the 
same  manner  as  High,  Qrammar  or  Primary  Schools.  The  only  exception  is 
that  owing  to  the  uncertain  attendance,  the  assistant  teachers  are  appointed 
by  the  Committee  on  Evening  Schools,  for  such  time  as  their  services  are 
necessary,  almost  precisely  as  our  teachers  are  appointed. 

The  work  of  a  good  principal  is  not  confined  to  the  two  hours  that  the 
schools  are  in  session.    lie  is  frequently  called  upon  for  conference  or  in- 
struction by  the  Committee,  and  must  devote  much  time  and  thought  to  the 
^ork  outside  of  school  hours.    This  is  true,  to  a  marked  degree,  of  the  Visit- 
ing Principal.    Not  one-half  of  his  duties  are  performed  during  the  hours  he 
^s  visiting  the  schools  in  session. 

In  Boston  the  pay  of  principals  of  evening  elementary  schools,  100  pupils 
or  more,  is  $5.00  per  evening;  less  than  100  pupils,  S4.00  per  evening;  and  of 

first  assistants,  32.30  per  evening.    For  ordinary  assistants,  $1.50  per  even- 
ing. 

We  can  undoubtedly  secure  first-class  service  at  much  smaller  rates  than 
these. 

We  shall  however  lose  some  of  our  best  principals  the  coming  season 
unless  we  can  pay  more  than  the  meagre  allowance  of  last  year,  and  unless 
^ecan  assure  them,  beforo  September  29th,  of  employment  during  the  com- 
*^8  winter.  It  will  be  very  poor  economy  to  allow  our  really  excellent 
s<ihool8  to  go  into  the  hands  of  novices,  if  it  can  be  prevented  by  Increasing 
^*ie  payment  of  less  than  twenty  teachers  one  dollar  each  per  evening.  It 
^n  be  made  up  by  the  employment  of  less  assistants,  and  still  have  the 
schools  in  better  condition. 

Evening  schools  are  no  experiment  in  this  city.    They  have  flourished  for 
forty  years  and  meet  a  demand  our  day  scliools  cannot  meet. 
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Buildings  have  been  furnished  by  the  city  for  exclusive  use  by  evening 
schools,  many  of  which  have  been  loaned  for  day  school  purposes.  It  is 
unwise  to  longer  conduct  them  as  a  temporary  measure. 

We  ask  that  so  much  of  Art.  XII.  of  the  By-Laws  as  limits  the  Committee 
to  tlie  montli  of  September,  for  the  establishment  of  evening  schools,  the 
selection  of  principals,  and  assistant  teachers  in  charge  of  rooms,  and  deter- 
mining their  compensation,  be  by  unanimous  consent  suspended  until  Sept. 
30, 1894;  and  authority  be  given  the  Committee  on  Evening  Schools  to  estab- 
lish schools,  and  select  principals  and  assistant  teachers  to  be  in  charge  of 
rooms  aud  recommend  them  for  election,  and  recommend  suitable  compen- 
sation for  them  for  the  coming  season,  whenever  in  their  discretion  it  is  wise 
to  do  so. 

Four  years  ago  the  Committee  established  in  the  Bridgham  Grammar 
School  building  an  advanced  evening  school  for  the  benefit  of  those  w^ho 
were  not  able  to  attend  the  day  schools,  but  were  somewhat  advanced  in  the 
common  English  branches.  The  success  of  this  school  was  assured  from 
the  start  and  the  next  winter  a  similar  school  was  established  in  another 
part  of  the  city,  at  Candace  street. 

During  these  four  years  there  has  been  a  constant  demand  for  an  evening 
school  where  high  school  studies  could  be  pursued  by  young  men  and 
women,  many  of  whom  are  graduates  of  our  grammar  schools,  but  who  have 
been  obliged  to  omit  a  further  course  of  study  and  engage  in  work  during 
the  day. 

In  consideration  of  this  demand  your  Committee  has  decided  to  ask  for 
the  establishment  of  an  Evening  High  School,  to  be  quartered  in  such  rooms 
as  may  be  available  for  this  purpose,  in  either  of  our  High  School  buildings, 
and  similar  in  character  to  the  Evening  High  Schools  in  many  other  cities. 
There  is  scarcely  a  feature  in  Boston's  educational  institutions  of  which  she 
is  more  justly  proud  than  her  Evening  High  School.  This  was  plainly 
evinced  to  our  Committee  during  a  recent  visit  to  Boston  to  inspect  their 
evening  schools.  Popular  demand  has  this  year  caused  a  continuance  of  its 
session  during  several  weeks  over  any  previous  year. 

From  a  careful  estimate  it  is  thought  that  an  average  of  nearly  100  pupils 
per  evening  will  earnestly  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  such  a  school 
will  afford.  As  the  attendance  of  many  would  be  but  for  three  evenings 
per  week,  this  would  represent  an  enrollment  of  nearly  130  pupils,  and  we 
believe  the  school  should  be  limited  to  this  number,  at  least  during  the  first 
year.  On  this  basis  the  school  will  be  in  charge  of  a  principal,  who  should 
teach,  and  four  assistant  teachers.  Expert  service  in  the  teaching  of 
branches  offered  in  this  school  could  be  obtained  for  an  expenditure  for 
salaries  of  about  $1,500,  and  expenses  for  lighting,  heating,  supplies,  and 
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janitor  would  probably  make  the  entire  cost  of  tlie  school  about  $2,000  for  a 
tenn  of  twenty  weeks. 

In  this  school  three  courses  could  be  offered:  a  business  course,  embracing 
Arithmetic,  Book-keeping,  Study  of  Business  Porms,  Stenography,  and 
Type-writing,  and  Penmanship;  a  scientific  course,  embracing  Algebra, 
Geometry,  History,  and  Physiology  and  Hygiene;  and  a  literary  course, 
embracing  English  Composition  and  Literature,  Latin,  and  French  or  Ger- 
man. Or  from  these  an  elective  course  may  be  taken,  provided  the  hours 
of  recitation  can  be  so  arranged. 

In  presenting  this  recommendation,  your  Committee  are  mindful  of  three 
things,  namely,  the  benefit  of  such  a  school  to  the  pupils,  to  the  evening 
school  system,  and  to  the  city  itself.  In  such  a  school  is  offered  an  oppor- 
tunity to  the  many  young  men  and  women  who  yearly  graduate  from  our 
grammar  schools  and  are  then  obliged  to  take  up  some  remunerative  occu- 
pation, as  well  as  to  those  who  may  work  themselves  through  the  lower 
grades  of  the  evening  school  system  to  obtain  a  liberal  education  and 
become  better  members  of  our  social  aggregate.  Secondly,  it  would  be  a 
benefit  to  the  evening  school  system,  in  that  it  would  increase  the  standard 
of  the  system  and  offer  a  great  incentive  to  continue  a  more  advanced  course 
of  study  to  those  who  may  enter  its  lower  grades. 

In  Boston,  pupils  wholly  fitted  in  the  evening  schools,  graduate  yearly 
from  the  advanced  classes  of  the  Elementary  Schools,  and  enter  the  Evening 
High  School.  Thirdly,  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  our  city,  in  that  it  would 
help  to  maintain  the  honor  of  her  established  educational  system,  by 
placing  the  means  of  a  liberal  education  within  the  reach  of  those  who 
cannot  attend  our  day  High  School,  and  who,  of  all  our  citizens,  would  be 
most  benefitted  by  the  advantages  offered  by  our  Evening  High  School. 

Your  Committee  made  a  visit  to  Boston  to  visit  the  evening  schools  of  that 
city.  We  were  cordially  welcomed  by  Isaac  F.  Paul,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Evening  Schools,  and  Dr.  Benjamin  Tenny,  Head  Master  of 
the  Evening  High  School,  and  were  given  every  facility  for  an  inspection 
of  the  schools.  The  only  expense  to  the  city  of  Providence  was  the  rail- 
road fares  of  the  Committee.  We  came  away  with  considerable  informa- 
tion regarding  the  schools  and  with  a  warm  appreciation  of  the  zeal  and 
courtesy  of  the  gentlemen  named  above.  We  hope  during  the  coming  sea- 
son to  be  able  to  show  these  gentlemen  what  we  have  in  the  way  of  excel- 
lent evening  schools. 

We  append  to  this  report  the  customary  tables  of  attendance,  age  of 
pupils,  teaching  force,  etc.,  as  well  as  a  statement  of  the  expenses  of  the 
schools.  • 


*  8ee  last  paj^es  of  Statistics. 
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The  average  attendance  of  pupils  and  the  average  age  of  the  pupils  are 
larger  than  last  j^ear. 

We  established  fifteen  schools  and  were  obliged  to  furnish  annexes  of  the 
America  Street  School  for  Italians  and  Armenians  and  an  annex  of  the  Mt 
Pleasant  School  for  pupils  who  could  not  be  accommodated  in  the  regular 
school-room.  These  latter  were  largely  French.  We  should  the  coming 
season  separate  these  schools  by  providing  a  school  at  Federal  Street  Gram- 
mar School  building  for  Italians,  at  Pallas  Street  for  Armenians,  and  an 
advanced  school  at  Academy  Avenue  to  accommodate  the  excess  at  Mt. 
Pleasant  better  than  it  can  be  done  in  the  ward  room. 

The  South  Providence  district,  which  has  been  inadequately  supplied  with 
evening  school  facilities,  should  be  cared  for  by  the  establishment  of  an 
elementary  school  near  Ashmout  street,  and  an  advanced  school  in  the 
Oxford  Street  Grammar  School  building. 

The  school  established  last  year  on  Potter's  avenue  should  be  discon- 
tinued. 

These  additional  schools  are  in  a  great  measure  to  relieve  overcrowded 
schools  already  established,  and  will  not  greatly  increase  the  total  cost  of 
evening  schools,  while  giving  better  service. 

With  an  Evening  Uigh  School,  twenty  schools  are  asked  for  the  coming 
season,  and  we  ask  that  the  School  Committee  ask  the  City  Council  for 
authority  to  establish  that  number. 

We  append  three  resolutions  covering  the  subject  matter  of  our  requests, 
the  passage  of  which  we  recommend. 

Kespectfully  submitted  for  the  Committee, 

IIUXTER  C.  WHITE, 

Chairman. 
Phovidenck,  May  25, 18i>4. 
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REPORT 
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SUPERINTENDENT  OF   SCHOOLS. 


To  THE  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Providence: 

Notwithstanding  the  opening  of  the  Manual  Training  High  School  in 
Sept.,  1892,  the  number  of  pupils  In  the  other  High  School  Is  greater  than 
before  the  division. 

This  High  School  building  has  now  more  pupils  than  ever  before,  and  the 
need  of  additional  accommodations  Is  a  pressing  one. 

The  great  growth  of  the  High  School  is  the  feature  of  the  present  school 
j-ear.    In  September  there  were  enrolled  : 

In  the  English  and  Scientific  department 121 

In  the  Classical  department 241 

In  the  Girls'  department 510 

In  the  Manual  Training  department 146 

Total  High  School  enrollment 1018 

Last  year  for  the  corresponding  date  the  enrollment  was: 

Boys'  English  department 123 

Classical  department 103 

Gli  Is'  department 480 

Manual  Training  department V9 

Total 001 

From  this  It  appears  that  the  Boys'  English  department  has  fallen  off  but 
two  (2),  though  the  77  boys  entering  the  beginning  class  of  the  Manual  Train- 
ing School  are  practically  taken  from  this  department. 

The  Classical  department  has  Increased  by  48  pupils,  or  25  per  cent.  The 
Girls' department  has  Increased  24  pupils  and  the  Manual  Training  School, 
47  pupils,  making  the  High  School  increase  over  last  year  117  pupils. 

Tiie  increase  in  the  entering  classes  of  the  High  School  this  year  compared 
with  last  year  Is,  In  the 


i 
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Boys'  English  department 19 

Classical  department 16 

Girls'  department 21 

Manual  Training  department 13 

Total  gain  in  entering  classes G9 

Gain  by  reason  of  a  greater  than  usual  return  of  former  pupils,  48. 

The  increase  in  the  departments  in  this  building  has  been  70  pupils,  or 
enough  to  fill  an  entire  room.  It  has  become  necessary  to  put  seats  into  this 
room  in  which  the  Committee  is  accustomed  to  meet,  for,  notwithstanding 
we  have  in  rooms  designed  to  seat  but  6S  to  70  pupils,  in  one  room,  84;  in 
another,  82,  and  in  four  others,  75,  76,  76,  and  77  pupils  respectively,  still, 
twenty  pupils  are  without  seats  at  all. 

A  portion  of  this  increase  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  general  growth  of  the 
school  system,  a  portion  to  free  text-books,  but  more  to  the  establishment  of 
a  commercial  course  in  the  Boys'  English  and  Girls'  English  departments. 

This  course  has  proved  remarkably  popular,  starting  out  with  175  pupils, 
some  of  whom,  and  probably  a  considerable  number,  would  not  have  entered 
the  school  had  this  course  not  been  offered  to  them. 

Schools  for  Special  Discipline  and  Instruction. 

Some  time  ago  the  Committee  on  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools  was 
authorized  to  establish  schools  for  special  discipline  and  instruction,  in  num- 
ber and  location  as  recommended  by  the  executive  committee,  which  last 
named  Committee  is  placed  In  charge  of  these  schools. 

Three  such  schools  have  been  established  and  In  operation  for  the  past  ten 
weeks.  One  of  these  schools  is  located  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Hospital 
Street  Evening  School.  It  is  in  charge  of  Miss  Annie  McCloy,  of  Point 
Street  School.  This  school  has  about  seventeen  pupils,  coming  mainly  from 
the  fifth  ward,  but  with  a  few  from  the  first  and  sixth. 

A  second  school  Is  located  in  the  evening  school  room  on  Harrison  Street. 
Miss  Katharine  Tnft,  from  Federal  Street  Grammar  School,  Is  the  principal 
of  this  school,  and  has  an  assistant.  About  twenty-five  pupils  are  in  attend- 
ance from  the  schools  in  wards  eight  and  nine,  with  one  or  two  from  ward 
seven. 

The  third  school  is  In  the  evening  school  room  connected  with  the  ward 
room  on  the  comer  of  Atwell's  and  Academy  avenues.  There  are  about 
forty-five  pupils  in  this  school,  wholly  from  the  tenth  ward.  Fifteen  of 
these  pupils  are  in  attendance  for  disciplinary  reasons  and  thirty  are  pupils 
temporarily  in  school  on  account  of  the  labor  troubles  In  the  Olney  ville  dis- 
trict. 
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The  number  of  pupils  in  this  school  has  fluctuated  greatly,  haying  been  as 
lAjge  as  135  before  the  partial  settlement  of  the  troubles  mentioned. 

Miss  Eliza  F.  Gorman  is  principal  of  this  school,  with  one  assistant  at 
E>xesent.  She  has  had  two  and  three  assistants  at  different  times,  as  the 
n  umber  in  attendance  demanded. 

The  great  value  of  such  a  school  as  this  for  the  pupils  from  the  mills  and 
others  who  can  attend  but  a  few  weeks  at  a  time  is  evident.    The  great 
xnajority  of  the  pupils  in  this  school  would  have  failed  entirely  in  getting 
into  the  regular  schools,  for  these  were  full,  and  even  had  there  been  places 
for  them  the  regular  schools  would  have  been  greatly  interrupted  by  their 
entrance,  disorganized  by  their  presence,  and  discouraged  by  their  leaving, 
The  pupils  themselves  would  have  felt  out  of  place  in  the  regular  schools, 
^^ould  have  been  embarrassed  by  the  requirements  of  the  course  of  study, 
And  disheartened  by  being  placed  with  much  younger  pupils  who  would  sur- 
pass them  in  school  work. 

As  it  has  been,  tliey  have  found  themselves  with  tlieir  fellows,  have  stud- 
ied what  seemed  best  to  them  and  their  teachers,  have  gone  on  as  fast  as 
tliey  could,  or  as  slowly  as  they  must,  have  had  a  teacher  to  sit  down  by  them 
when  occasion  required,  and  carefully,  step  by  step,  as  the  steps  could  be 
^ken,  explain  the  matters  difficult  of  comprehension.  They  have  enjoyed 
this  work.  The  only  requirements  upon  them  have  been  such  as  they  them- 
selves approved,  attendance  as  punctual  and  regular  as  possible,  quiet 
industry,  respectful  obedience.  These  requirements  they  have  not  failed  to 
conform  to. 

The  (ear  that  the  presence  of  the  disciplinary  class  would  be  distasteful  or 
harmful  has  proved  groundless. 

All  these  schools  are  succeeding  well.    The  teachers  in  charge  of  them 
have  proved  themselves  well  fitted  for  their  places.    The  schoolrooms  are  as 
^inletand  orderly  as  any.    A  visitor  would  see  no  signs  of  friction, 
^ere  has  been  no  defiance  and  but  little  mischief, 
'^be  attendance  has  been  as  regular  as  In  the  average  school. 
The  discipline  has  been  good,  and  the  formation  of  good  habits  has  been 
^e  main  effort. 

^f  these  pupils  sent  for  misconduct  and  irregular  attendance  can  have 
^tablished  in  them  habits  of  industry  and  respectful  manners,  with  a  feel- 
^^i  of  good  nature,  the  main  purpose  of  the  schools  will  be  accomplished. 

'^hese  boys  have  been  sent  to  these  schools  mainly  because  a  chronic  con- 
dition of  Ill-will  had  grown  up  between  them  and  their  teachers. 

To  meet  this,  the  teachers  of  these  special  schools  have  received  them 
kindly,  have  shown  a  personal  Interest  In  learning  their  attainments  and 
preferences,  and  in  pointing  out  to  them  what  could  be  done.  The  past  has 
"^^  ignored  and  a  new  start  taken. 
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Special  requirements  for  the  teachers  of  such  schools  are  evidently  neces^ 
sary.  They  must  be  sympathetic  and  disposed  to  deal  with  the  indlviduaB 
rather  than  the  class.  They  must  be  quiet,  patient  and  tactful,  whiles 
decided  and  masterful. 

As  to  corporal  punishment  the  advice  to  the  teachers  has  been  :  use  it  if  its 
seems  useful  in  any  case ;  don't  endure  disrespect  and  impertinence  tamely^ 
because  you  are  trying  to  make  the  reputation  of  being  able  to  manage  ba<fc. 
boys  without  punishment.  At  the  same  time  avoid  it  when  it  will  arouse 
antagonism,  and  by  all  means  so  far  as  possible  have  no  altercation  with  i^ 
pupil  in  the  presence  of  others.  Your  reputation  will  depend  upon  th^ 
habits  and  dispositions  which  your  pupils  exhibit.  Either  very  many  or  nam 
cases  of  corporal  punishment  in  sucli  schools  would  arouse  in  my  mind  th^ 
suspicion  of  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

I  find  by  inquiry  that  all  the  cases  in  the  three  schools  now  in  progress 
have  been  eight  since  the  opening  of  the  schools. 

At  Academy  Avenue  school  more  girls  than  boys  have  been  in  attendance^ 
Tliese  have  been  cliiefly  from  the  mills. 

The  disciplinary  cases  have  been  boys  only. 

Into  Hospital  Street  and  Ilarrlson  Street  schools  only  boys  have  beer» 
admitted.  There  have  been  requests  for  permission  to  send  one  girl  to  Hos — 
pital  Street  and  one  to  Harrison  Street.  I  have  declined  to  permit  this,  foe 
I  do  not  think  the  associations  would  be  satisfactory  either  for  the  girls  oc 
the  boys. 

The  number  of  these  schools  ought  to  be  increased  to  five  or  six  as  soon  a^ 
suitable  places  and  teachers  can  be  found  for  them. 

The  establishment  of  these  schools  has  made  conspicuous  a  fact  loni^ 
noticed  by  the  school  teacher,  namely,  that  there  is  a  certain  age  and  degree 
of  attainment  that  furnishes  the  greater  proportion  of  the  boys  who  require 
these  schools.  Nearly  all  the  cases  are  boys  of  the  higher  primary  or  lower 
grammar  grades,  or  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  school  years.  Only  two 
have  been  sent  to  these  schools  from  grades  higher  than  the  sixth,  and  but 
a  half  dozen  or  so  from  grades  lower  than  the  fourth. 

This  statement  is  suggestive  enough  for  an  essay  on  school  management. 

It  is  the  intention  to  send  back  to  the  regular  schools  pupils  from  these 
special  schools  who  have  made  due  progress  in  the  two  essentials  of  habit 
and  disposition.  Several  have  already  gone  back  to  their  former  scho<iIs. 
Others  will  go  at  the  opening  of  next  term.  To  some  the  privilege  of  return 
has  been  offered  who  preferred  to  remain  where  they  were. 

After  any  discussion  by  which  we  persuade  ourselves  that  these  schools 
are  valuable  in  themselves,  we  ought  still  to  consider  that  their  chief  value 
lies  in  their  effect  upon  the  regular  schools.    The  boys  sent  out  may  not  be 
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really  bad  boys.    Usually,  if  you  observe  them  In  the  special  school,  you 

willcooclade  it  strange  that  their  teachers  should  have  wished  to  have  them 

seotavray;  but  for  some  reason  they  have  not  got  along  well  with  their 

teachers  or  have  played  truant  so  much  that  they  needed  to  be  sent  to 

schools  at  which  a  more  effective  watch  could  be  kept  over  them. 

^atever  the  cause,  their  absence  is  a  relief  to  the  schools  from  which 

tbey  have  been  sent.    This  relief  should  appear  in  better  order  and  industry 

in  the  regular  schools,  and  especially  in  greater  sympathy  between  teachers 

and  pupils.    We  must  insist  that  our  teachers   be  kind,  and  our  pupils 

courteous. 

The  general  reputation  of  a  teacher  as  cross  or  a  scold  should  in  every 
case  be  a  cause  for  investigation,  which  should  result  in  exoneration,  reform 
or  removal. 

The  schools  for  "  special  discipline  and  instruction  "  are  and  ought  to  be 
detached  schools  with  small  numbers. 

There  is  another  kind  of  schools  recently  organized  in  our  grammar  schools 
often  confounded  in  the  public  mind  with  the  schools  we  have  been  consid- 
ering. They  are  the  rooms  for  •*  individual  Instruction."  The  great  dis- 
tinction in  these  schools  is  that  one  kind  is  established  for  disciplinary 
reasons  mainly,  the  other  to  assist  pupils  in  obtaining  desired  promotions. 
This  it  does  by  giving  capable  and  ambitious  pupils  the  opportunity  by 
extra  work  to  gain  promotions  in  advance  of  their  classes,  and  by  careful 
explanation,  assistance  and  drill,  to  enable  another  class,  faithful,  but  not  so 
capable,  to  save  themselves  from  losing  grade. 

These  schools,  those  for  ''special  discipline  and  instruction,"  and  those 
for  *Mndivldual  instruction,"  the  disciplinary  or  ungrade^l,  and  the  schools 
for  promotion,  Illustrate  the  fact  which  can  be  found  exhibited  In  many 
directions  that  our  public  schools,  growing  as  they  are  with  a  rapidity  even 
greater  than  the  city,  are  likewise  Increasing  in  complexity  and  In  adapta- 
tion to  iB  classes  of  pupils. 

Evening  Schools. 

Evening  schools  were  established  In  this  city  as  early  as  1840,  though  it  is 
not  certain  that  they  were  under  the  charge  of  the  School  Committee  until 
1S49.  That  year  two  evening  schools  were  established,  and  the  next  year 
four,  also  one  for  colored  persons  In  the  Meeting  Street  School-house.  The 
following  year  but  two  evening  schools  were  established,  and  for  the  two 
subsequent  years  none  were  maintained,  as  the  School  Committee  voted, 
Dec.  20, 1853,  on  motion  of  Prof.  Gammell,  "  that  their  experience  did  not 
justify  the  recommendation  of  any  large  expenditure  for  this  purpose." 

In  1860  six  evening  schools  were  maintained  under  the  charge  of  the  prin- 
cipals of  the  grammar  schools,  who  were  permitted  to  select  their  own 
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assistants  from  the  corps  of  lady  teachers,  subject  to  the  appointment  of  the 
Committee  on  Qualifications. 

In  1861  1,600  persons  applied  for  admission  to  six  evening  schools,  1,000 
were  admitted,  and  the  average  attendance  was  700. 

The  record  of  the  school  in  Pioneer  Hall  shows  an  enrollment  of  202,  with 
an  average  attendance  of  118.  This  was  said  to  be  a  school  very  difficult  to 
manage,  but  so  successful  were  the  teachers  that  '*  cheerfulness,  good  order, 
and  attention  prevailed ;  the  result  was  a  great  and  marked  improvement  in 
study,  as  also  in  character  and  general  appearance." 

Evening  schools  were  omitted  during  the  Civil  War,  but  resumed  in  1866, 
from  which  time  to  the  present  there  has  been,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  no 
interruption  of  their  annual  sessions. 

In  1867  an  Evening  School  Committee  was  appointed  and  Article  XI.  of 
the  By-Laws  was  adopted,  which  continued  unchanged  until  the  recent 
revision  of  the  rules  and  reorganization  of  the  committees. 

In  1871  Dr.  Leach  stated  in  his  annual  report  that,  '*Our  evening  schools 
have  been  unusually  prosperous.  No  part  of  our  school  system  is  producing 
more  practical  results."  The  same  year  the  Evening  School  Committee 
state  in  their  report,  "They  furthermore  voted  to  establish  a  school  on 
Eddy  street.  In  consequence  of  objections  to  the  use  of  the  same  building 
both  day  and  evening,  this  latter  school,  although  greatly  needed  in  that 
growing  section  of  the  city,  was  never  opened." 

In  the  earlier  years  the  evening  schools  continued  regularly  the  twenty 
weeks  provided  for  by  ordinance. 

I  confess  to  a  feeling  of  sadness  as  I  have  read  recently  some  of  the  early 
reports  of  the  Committee  on  Evening  Schools  and  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  to  note  the  slight  advance  that  has  been  made  in  evening  schools 
during  fifty  years  of  experience  and  experiment. 

Evening  schools  have  always  been  a  prominent  feature  in  the  school  sys- 
tem of  Providence.  Probably  Providence  has  spent  more  money  oajjBvening 
scliools  and  had  larger  attendance  at  its  evening  schools,  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  city,  tlian  any  otlier  important  city  of  the  United  States. 

Boston,  which  is  also  noted  for  its  evening  schools,  particularly  its  Evening 
High  School,  had,  by  its  last  report,  an  evening  school  enrollment  of  4,589, 
and  an  average  attendance  of  2,933,  while  the  enrollment  here,  though  Provi- 
dence is  but  one-third  the  size  of  Boston,  the  past  winter  was  4,470,  and  the 
average  attendance,  1,642. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  Boston  enrollment  includes  an  Evenin 
High  School  of  several  hundred,  while  we  have  nothing  of  the  kind. 

If  we  continue  our  comparisons  with  Boston  we  may  learn  that  Bosto: 
employed  159  evening  school  teachers  and  Providence  228;  that  the  numbe 
of  evening  schools  In  Boston  was  16;  in  Providence,  16. 
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The  average  attendance  per  teacher  was,  in  Boston,  18.4 ;  in  Providence, 
8.8.  In  Boston,  therefore,  there  were  more  than  twice  as  many  pupils  per 
teacher  as  with  us.  The  pupils  attend  Boston  schools  Better  than  ours. 
Each  pupil  in  the  Boston  schools  attended  64  per  cent,  of  the  evenings 
school  was  in  session ;  in  Providence,  38  per  cent. 

Some  progress  over  previous  years  was  evidently  made  last  winter.  There 
were  fewer  children  under  twelve  years  of  age  than  in  some  former  years, 
and  more  of  the  principals  made  some  attempt  at  grading  their  schools. 
This  has  been  urged  for  some  years  with  some  advantage.  Mr.  0.  Slocum 
Smith,  principal  of  Hospital  Street  School,  had  his  classes  in  reading,  oral 
spelling,  and  oral  number  work  go  to  an  adjoining  room  to  recite,  and  the 
work  was  clearly  better  done  by  reason  of  this  practice. 

This  might  be  profitably  done  in  all  the  schools  having  small  rooms  not 
needed  for  seating  the  pupils.  In  Charles  street,  for  example,  the  pupils 
might  all  be  seated  in  the  large  hall  for  general  lessons  and  written  work, 
aud  go  to  the  small  rooms  attached  for  oral  work. 

If  the  principal,  with  two  or  three  assistants,  could  spend  two  evenings 
enrolling,  examining,  and  classifying  applicants,  the  schools  could  start 
more  systematically  and  effectively.  This  is  essential  to  grading  the  schools 
or  adjusting  fairly  the  work  between  teachers. 

A  great  step  would  be  taken  if  only  the  number  who  can  be  conveniently 

taught  were  admitted  and  a  school  was  not  allowed  to  be  crowded.    When 

the  allotted  number  were  entered  no  more  should  be  received,  but  those 

applying  afterwards  should  be  enrolled  as  applicants  to  be  sent  for  to  take 

tlie  place  of  those  who  leave,  attend  irregularly,  or  beliave  badly. 

If  we  enrolled  but  half  as  many  as  now,  and  maintained  our  present  aver- 
<&ge  attendance,  as  we  ought  to  do,  the  schools  would  be  worth  fifty  per  cent. 
^^Miore  to  the  city.  Our  true  policy  is,  cut  down  the  enrollment  and  increase 
^lie  average  attendance. 

The  attendance  of  foreigners  was  quite  large  the  past  winter,  though  it 
ad  been  nearly  a  failure  the  winter  before.    The  Italians  and  Armenians 
Yi  the  schools  last  winter  attended  better  than  the  French  of  the  previous 
r^tLTt  and  yet  the  French,  two  years  ago,  attended  very  well. 

There  are  tides  of  feeling;  evidently,  personal  influences  at  work  among 
ur  foreign  population,  of  which  we  are  not  fully  aware. 
The  evening  schools  are  an  important  branch  of  our  public  school  system. 
*3C*he  numbers  in  the  schools  and  the  expense  of  maintaining  them  prove 
"tills. 

It  costs  more  per  week  to  give  a  pupil  ten  hours  instruction  in  an  evening 
school  than  it  does  to  give  a  pupil  in  tlie  day  schools  twenty-five  hours. 

It  is  cheaper  and  more  profitable  to  make  our  day  schools  so  effective  that 
there  will  be  little  need  of  evening  schools  to  supplement  the  day  schools. 
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If  it  is  true  public  policy  to  maintain  evening  schools  to  give  those  who 
have  not  had  the  advantages  of  day  schools  something  of  an  English  educa- 
tion, then  it  is  belter  policy  to  enforce  an  attendance  upon  day  schools  that 
will  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  evening  schools  for  our  native  popula- 
tion. 

Teachers*  Meetuios. 

Teaching  depends  on  teachers;  and  teachers  are  "good,  bad,  or  indif- 
ferent." 

The  question  of  how  to  improve  a  school  system  is  chiefly  a  question  how 
to  change  poor  teachers  to  indifferent  ones,  indifferent  ones  to  good,  and 
good  to  better. 

The  condition  in  which  teachers  enter  their  work  is  important;  but  equally 
important  is  the  growth,  mental  and  professional,  they  make. 

Teachers  usually  grow  for  a  few  years  by  reason  of  the  effort  they  make  to 
adjust  themselves  to  their  conditions;  but  when  this  adjustment  becomes 
fairly  complete,  growth  ceases,  unless  there  be  stimulus  from  within  or  with- 
out. Power  of  self-incitement  is  a  cliaracteristic  of  genius;  but  most  people 
are  not  geniuses. 

Most  teacliers  are  less  valuable  after  ten  or  twenty  years  of  service,  than 
at  the  end  of  five  years,  unless  some  special  influences  have  been  brought  to 
bear  to  maintain  a  mental  activity  which  keeps  them  learners. 

Sympathy  between  teachers  and  pupils  is  a  chief  essential.  This  sym- 
pathy can  be  of  an  intellectual  sort  only  so  long  as  the  teacher  is  herself  a 
student;  learning,  struggling  to  apprehend,  combine,  and  apply  new  truths 
and  processes. 

Toung  teacliers  need  to  study  their  art;  old  teachers  need  to  study  some- 
thing to  save  tlieir  mental  mechanism  from  growing  dry  and  rusty. 

To  secure  this  study  with  the  majority  of  teachers,  the  teachers'  meetinfi^ 
is  a  necessity.    A  few  teachers  continue  special  studies.    Such  need  th^ 
teachers*  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  themselves  informed  of  the^ 
swing  of  current  thought,  and  of  securing  a  deeper  appreciation  of  princi- 
ples with  suggestions  as  to  the  apt  devices  of  others,  so  as  to  keep  them^ — 
selves  in  line  with  the  progress  of  the  general  system. 

These  are  reasons  sufficient  to  justify  the  existence  of  the  teachers*  meet — 
ing  for  them,  though  they  need  them  less  than  do  that  larger  number  whc^ 
fill  their  lives  with  routine  and  do  no  serious  thinking  at  all.  We  need  th^ 
live  teachers  who  study  and  tliink  to  serve  as  leaven  to  the  dull  mass. 

A  teacher  who  has  reached  the  age  of  forty  years  most  of  all  needs  th^ 
weekly  or  fortnightly  teachers'  class.    She  may  dislike  to  study,  many  sucl^ 
teachers  do.    She  may  call  it  a  burden,  but  this,  unfavorable  home  coi*^ 
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ditlons  excepted,  only  proves  that  her  mind  has  grown  so  stiff  that  new 
movements  are  painful. 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  such  teachers  are  few,  though  some  of  them 
are  talkative. 

Our  central  and  most  important  teachers'  meeting  is  that  of  the  grammar 
masters,  who  have  with  rare  exceptions  met  every  Wednesday  afternoon 
during  term  time  for  nearly  ten  years.  These  meetings  are  usually  at  the 
office  of  the  Superintendent,  but  sometimes  at  one  of  the  grammar  schools, 
where  school  work  is  shown  before  the  meeting.  The  meetings  are  alter- 
nately for  study  and  for  business,  and  occupy  the  hour  from  five  to  six 
o'clock.  These  meetings  are  unique  and  pleasant.  The  freest  discussion 
prevails  and  the  will  of  the  majority  is  cordially  respected  within  legiti- 
mate limits.  At  present  we  are  studying  fortnightly  James'  Psychology,  a 
profound  and  suggestive  book. 

The  High  School  teachers,  including  those  of  the  Manual  Training  High 
School,  have  a  fortnightly  meeting  on  Monday  afternoons,  at  the  High 
School,  for  discussion  and  study.  These  make  a  class  of  forty-five  in  num- 
ber, several  of  whom  are  persons  of  great  ability  and  acuteness.  The  last 
book  has  been  Lange's  Apperception.  This  is  a  recent  translation  of  a  Ger- 
man book  upon  the  processes  of  the  mind  in  the  act  of  learning,  and  is  the 
source  of  a  large  part  of  the  most  advanced  educational  activity  of  the 
present  day  in  the  United  States. 

The  critic  teachers  have  taken  the  same  book  and  meet  fortnightly  on 
Fridays.  There  are  twelve  critic  teachers,  but  the  entire  faculty  of  the 
training  school  at  Benefit  Street  have  met  in  this  class,  and  others  have 
asked  permission  to  attend  so  that  the  class  has  consisted  of  nearly  fifty. 
Besides  these  classes  conducted  by  the  Superintendent  there  have  been 
other  classes  under  other  leaders. 

The  teachers  in  the  several  grammar  schools  meet  weekly,  usually  on 
Monday  afternoons,  for  the  study  of  James'  Psychology  under  the  leader- 
ship of  tlie  principals,  and  also  to  cpnsider  tliose  questions  pertaining  to 
their  school  work  which  require  conference. 

The  primary  principals  have  met  fortnightly  at  the  Manual  Training  High 
School  building  for  study  of  Hughes'  Mistakes  in  Teaching,  a  little  book  of 
remarkable  practical  value.  This  is  one  of  the  books  in  the  course  of  read- 
ing pursued  by  the  pupil  teachers  with  their  critics.  Mrs.  Pierce  has  had 
charge  of  this  class  and  also  of  two  other  classes  of  primary  teachers  who 
have  been  engaged  in  reading  the  same  book.  Mrs.  Pierce's  classes  have 
aggregated  about  150  in  number. 

Miss  Scholfield  has  had  a  class  of  sixty-eight  members,  composed  of  the 
kindergarten  teachers  and  teachers  of  the  lowest  primary  grade,  who  have 
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met  also  fortnightly'at  the  High  School  for  the  study  of  Froebel's  Education 
of  Man.  This  is  a  profound  and  difficult  book  that  may  be  called  the  Bible 
of  the  Kindergarten.    The  class  has  been  an  enthusiastic  one. 

The  purpose  of  establishing  this  class  will  doubtless  occur  to  yon— to  har- 
monize kindergarten  and  primary  work  by  bringing  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  kindergarten  into  the  thinking  of  the  lower  primary  teachers, 
and  through  conference  to  give  the  kindergarten  teachers  a  glimpse  of  the 
primary  school  world.  This  is  foundation  work,  preparatory  to  those  years 
to  come  when  there  shall  be  a  closer  connection  than  now  between  kinder- 
garten and  primary  schools. 

Miss  Abbie  M.  White,  supervisor  of  drawing,  meets  two  classes  of  teachers 
fortnightly  for  the  study  of  the  History  of  Art  from  books  and  illustrative 
photographs.  These  classes  are  continuations  of  her  work  with  the  pupil 
teachers.  During  their  course  of  one  year  as  pupil  teachers  they  receive  one 
lesson  each  week  in  drawing  and  methods  of  teaching.  The  two  last  classes 
'Of  pupil  teachers  have  been  unwilling  to  drop  the  work  with  Miss  White 
at  the  close  of  their  course  and  have  persuaded  her  to  permit  them  to  con- 
tinue with  her  the  study  of  art.  One  class  is  completing  its  first  year  and 
the  other  its  second  year  of  this  attractive  and  refining  study. 

It  should  be  observed  that  these  classes  are  all  held  at  an  hour  most  con- 
venient for  the  teachers,  namely,  following  the  close  of  the  afternoon  session 
of  school,  that  they  break  in  upon  no  valuable  time,  that  they  meet  once  a 
fortnight  only,  and  that  they  are  not  continued  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
school  year  after  the  warm  weather  commences. 

It  is  furthermore  true  that  grade  meetings  are  frequently  held— frequent 
for  the  supervisors  who  prepare  for  them  and  give  the  instruction  in  them, 
but  not  frequent  for  the  regular  teachers,  four-fifths  of  whom  have  not  been 
called  together,  except  in  the  classes  enumerated,  more  than  four  times  dur- 
ing the  present  year. 

The  burden  therefore  of  this  work,  if  any  one  finds  it  a  burden,  falls  upon 
the  leaders  of  the  classes  rather  than  upon  the  members. 

The  enumeration  of  these  classes  does  not  give  a  full  view  of  the  intellect- 
ual life  pervading  our  corps  of  teachers.  Much  study  in  classes  not  enumer- 
ated here,  because  not  immediately  under  the  direction  of  the  supervisory 
officers  of  the  schools,  is  done  by  the  teachers.  There  are  less  than  a  half 
dozen  teachers  who  are  not  engaged  in  some  regular  study,  mostly  connected 
with  their  professional  work. 

The  large  increase  within  a  few  years  in  the  intellectual  activity  of  the 
teachers  must  have  appeared  to  all  members  of  the  School  Committee  who 
have  been  for  a  considerable  number  of  years  conversant  with  the  condition 
of  the  schools  and  acquainted  with  the  teaching  force,  and  is  a  matter  of 
frequent  remark  by  our  citizens. 
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Awards  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition. 

I  have  lately  received  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  Awards  of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  oi&cial  copies  of  the 
cowards  made  to  the  public  schools  of  this  city. 

These  awards  are  three  in  number,  and  refer,  one  to  the  elementary 
1  nstruction  in  these  schools,  one  to  the  High  Schools  and  one  to  the  school 
system  in  general. 

The  first  reads  as  follows  : 
"  For  excellence : 

First,  of  long  practiced  sanitary  regulations ; 

Second,  because  the  steps  of  progress  are  well  measured  and  well  adapted 
^0  the  ages  of  the  pupils ; 

Third,  because  the  oral,  object  and  book  metliods  are  well  employed." 

(Signed)  John  Eaton, 

Individual  Judge. 
(Approved)  K.  Buenz, 

President  Departmental  Committee. 
(Approved)  John  Boyd  Thacher, 

Chairman  Executive  Committee  on  Awards. 

The  High  School  award  reads  as  follows: 

"  For  excellence  of  principles  adopted  and  methods  practiced  in  discipline 
and  instruction ;  a  fit  completion  of  the  city  system  of  education." 

Signed  as  before. 

The  third,  in  reference  to  the  school  system  of  Providence,  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  Its  comprehensive  and  efficient  sj'stem  of  public  instruction  wisely  admin- 
istered and  supervised  in  the  interest  of  all  the  children  of  the  city.  The 
well-balanced  relations  of  all  the  parts  of  the  school  system,  the  uniform 
efficiency  of  its  teachers,  and  the  fidelity  of  its  pupils.  The  opportunity 
provided  for  the  best  work,  both  of  the  quick  and  the  slow  to  learn,  in  all 
grades  of  instruction,  and  especially  (a)  in  penmanship,  (b)  in  English, 
language  and  composition,  (c)  in  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  the  city  in 
which  the  pupils  live.  Excellence  in  advanced  grades,  in  map-drawing  and 
dictation  exercises,  and  in  memory  abstracts  of  books  read  by  the  pupils. 
In  use  of  illustrations  by  pupils  in  their  work  in  history,  botany,  geography 
and  native  trees." 

This  is  signed  as  were  the  other  two. 

These  awards  are  comprehensive  and  must  be  gratifying. 
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The  close  of  my  tenth  year  in  the  superintendencyof  the  schools  of  Provi- 
dence seems  a  suitable  time  to  give  a  brief  summary  of  some  of  the  princi- 
pal changes  in  school  conditions  and  management  that  have  occurred  in  the 
last  ten  years.  As  to  my  part  in  these  changes,  you  know  too  well  what  I 
have  done  and  failed  in  doing  for  me  to  make  either  claims  or  excuses  for 
myself. 

One  of  the  changes  most  readily  set  forth  is  the  great  increase  in  number 
and  improvement  in  character  of  the  school  buildings.  Most  important  of 
all  is  our  Manual  Training  High  School  building,  one  of  the  best  equipped 
buildings  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States. 

We  have  built  Branch,  Peace,  Messer,  and  Academy  Avenue  Grammar 
schools,  given  to  Bridgham  a  new  system  of  heating  and  ventilation,  en- 
larged Doyle  and  Candace  by  six  rooms  each. 

The  following  primary  school  houses  have  been  either  built  or  so  thor- 
oughly reconstructed  within  ten  years  as  to  be  practically  new  buildings: 

In  the  first  ward,  Arnold,  East,  and  Manning. 

In  the  second  ward,  Benefit,  Slater,  Camp,  and  Highland. 

In  the  third  ward,  State,  Charles,  and  Veazie. 

In  the  fourth  ward,  Bourn. 

In  the  fifth  ward,  Beacon,  Elm,  Friendship,  and  Somerset. 

In  the  sixth  ward,  Willard,  California,  Plain,  Eddy,  and  Harriet. 

In  tlie  seventh  ward,  Niagara,  Elmwood,  and  Bellevue. 

In  the  eighth  ward,  Ilainniond  and  A.lmy. 

In  the  ninth  ward,  King,  Carpenter,  Atwell,  and  Harris. 

In  the  tenth  ward,  Sisson,  Covell,  Julian,  River  avenue,  and  Smith  street 

These  primary  buildings  are  34  in  number;  while  those  erected  more  than 
ten  years  ago  are  but  20  in  number. 

The  value  of  school  property  is  now  $1,732,096.*  Ten  years  ago  it  was 
$918,513.»  The  growth  of  tlie  system  may  likewise  be  seen  In  the  number  of 
teachers.  Ten  years  ago  there  were  employed  in  the  day  schools  327  regular 
and  7  special  teachers.    Now  we  number  476  regular  teachers  and  18  specials. 

The  establishment  of  training  schools  for  teachers  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant measure  of  the  last  ten  years.  This  affects  all  our  work.  Our  plan 
is  simple,  effective,  and  economical.  Our  training  schools  cost  us  on  the 
average,  including  the  extra  pay  to  the  critic  and  the  pay  to  the  two  pupil 
teachers  under  the  charge  of  each  critic,  just  what  other  schools  cost  They 
are  as  effective  as  other  schools,  and  teachers  are  constantly  being  trained 
that  year  by  year  raise  the  average  teaching  power  of  our  body  of  teachers. 

Our  system  of  appointments  gives  place  to  local  candidates  chiefly.    TTiis 
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is  in  a  general  way  as  it  should  be,  and  yet  the  tendency  of  such  appoint- 
ments is  toward  emphasis  of  local  characteristics  and  at  length  to  self -com- 
placent uniformity.  New  thoughts,  new  devices,  new  standards,  are  a  con- 
tinual necessity.  We  get  these  by  reading  educational  books  and  papers,  by 
thoughtful  experiment,  by  visiting  other  schools,  and  by  bringing  into  our 
ranks  capable,  trained,  and  influential  teachers  from  abroad.  Several  new 
teachers  in  the  High  School,  a  new  faculty  at  the  Manual  Training  School, 
three  new  grammar  school  principals,  and  an  able  body  of  teachers  for  the 
training  school  at  Benefit  Street,  have  within  the  last  two  years  done  much 
to  bring  good  ability  from  other  systems  of  schools  into  contact  with  the 
local  teaching  force.  This  has  been  profitable  to  us  and  must  prevent,  for 
some  time,  stagnation. 

The  school  at  Benefit  Street  is  an  institution  new  with  us  and  peculiar  to 
this  city.  It  has  passed  through  the  period  of  establishment  and  adjust- 
ment, and  will  justify  the  hopes  of  those  who  planned  it.  Both  directly 
and  indirectly  it  will  increase  the  intelligence  and  ambition  of  our  teaching 
force,  while  rendering  to  the  State  Normal  School  a  valuable  service. 

But  I  cannot  introduce  into  this  report  more  than  a  mere  enumeration  of 
the  new  arrangements  and  methods  that  have  become  a  part  of  our  scliool 
system  during  ttie  last  ten  years  without  extending  it  to  undue  length. 
Space  would  fail  me  to  do  more  than  refer  to  the  classes  for  shortening  the 
grammar  grade  course  to  capable  pupils,  and  securing  individual  instruc- 
tion to  those  In  special  need  of  it;  to  the  introduction  of  cooking,  first  as  an 
optional  and  later  as  a  required  study;  to  the  establishment  of  kindergartens 
in  connection  with  the  public  schools,  and  later  making  provisions  for  the 
training  of  kindergarten  teachers;  to  the  large  introduction  of  kindergarten 
methods  and  spirit  into  the  primary  schools;  to  furnishing  occupation  mate- 
xlal  for  primary  pupils,  by  means  of  which  something  is  provided  for  them 
^  do  more  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  the  first  years  of  school  life 
'than  book  study;  to  the  general  change  in  recitations  from  effort  to  remem- 
loer  to  effort  to  express ;  to  the  introduction  of  physical  training  for  health, 
relief,  and  good  order;  to  the  provision  for  permanent  substitutes;  to  the 
changed  attitude  of  the  teachers  in  reference  to  personal  improvement;  to 
the  general  reduction  of  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  and  the  special  treat- 
ment of  special  cases,  whether  disciplinary  or  intellectual,  whereby  the  work 
o^  teaching  is  made  easier ;  to  the  great  reduction  in  number  of  examina- 
tions, in  the  keeping  of  percentages  and  the  ranking  of  pupils;  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  definite  grading  throughout  the  schools ;  to  the  provision  for 
shortening  the  college  preparatory  course  by  entering  the  classical  depart- 
^enx  of  the  High  School  from  the  eighth  grammar  grade ;  to  the  election  of 
Pi"iinary  supervisors  and  establishing  their  methods  and  duties ;  to  the  erec- 
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tion  and  equipment  of  a  Manual  Training  High  School ;  to  the  creation  of  a 
commercial  department  in  the  High  School;  to  establishing. co-education  as 
the  custom  in  all  departments  of  our  High  School;  to  the  provision  for  the 
examination  of  all  candidates  for  teachers'  places  except  graduates  of  our 
High  School,  and,  after  several  years,  to  the  extension  of  this  plan  to  the 
evening  school  list;  to  a  score  of  other  changes,  each  one  of  which  will  be 
thought  by  some  to  be  more  important  than  most  of  those  which  I  have 
named. 

To  these  things  I  refer  simply  to  show  that  the  past  ten  years  have  been 
years  of  professional  activity,  and  that  many  of  the  changes  made  have  been 
of  such  a  fundamental  nature  and  so  far  reaching  in  their  influence  that  we 
are  now  better  situated  for  advance  than  ever  before. 

We  have  passed  the  struggles  of  the  transition  period  and  may  reasonably 
anticipate  a  progress  in  the  future  more  marked  than  that  In  the  past. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  S.  TARBELL, 

Superintendent. 
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HIGH   SCHOOL  REPORTS- 


PROVIDENCE    HIGH    SCHOOL. 


^o  the  Superintendent  qf  Public  Schools : 

The  changes  indicated  in  oar  last  report  have  been  carried  out  during  the 
past  year.  As  was  anticipated,  the  English  and  Scientific  Department  has 
^en  so  much  reduced  by  the  opening  of  the  Manual  Training  High  School 
^^at  it  has  been  found  inexpedient  to  maintain  a  separate  organization  for 
^^is  department  in  the  entering  class  of  boys.  There  is  now  no  school  room 
^^  the  building  exclusively  occupied  by  boys,  though  there  are  several 
^tiolly  occupied  by  girls.  Those  classes  which  entered  the  school  prior  to 
^Ptember,  1893,  are  still  pursuing  the  old  courses  of  study.  There  will, 
therefore,  be  but  one  more  class  of  boys  graduate  from  the  English  and 
Scientific  Department,  the  class  of  1895.  The  last  to  graduate  from  the 
Girls'  Department  under  the  old  course  of  study  will  be  the  class  of  1896. 
^wing  to  the  change  of  the  course  of  study  from  three  to  four  years,  there 
^^n  be  no  class  of  boys  to  graduate  in  the  regular  English  course  in  1896. 
-^^ter  that  date,  the  girls  and  boys  of  graduating  classes  will  have  pursued 
practically  the  same  courses  of  study. 

I^be  two  years'  Commercial  Course  offered  last  September  for  the  first 
^iine  to  pupils  entering  the  High  School,  has  proved  unexpectedly  popular, 
^'^e  hundred  and  forty  pupils,  ninety-three  girls  and  forty-seven  boys,  have 
°^n  registered  in  this  course  during  the  year,  besides  about  fifty  pupils  in 
the  other  courses  who  have  studied  book-keeping  and  phonography  in  the 
Commercial  Course.  The  School  Committee  were  fortunate  in  securing 
***cher8  well  fitted  for  the  work  in  this  course. 

^ne  of  the  most  noticeable  features  of  the  past  year's  history  has  been  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  pupils.    The  whole  number  registered  during  the 
y^r  has  been  949,  with  an  average  membership  of  855,  and  an  average  at- 
tendance of  807.    The  total  enrollment  is  87  greater  than  it  was  last  year, 
^^  35  greater  than  it  was  before  the  opening  of  the  Manual  Training  High 
School.   The  Classical  Department  numbered  246,  the  English  Course  663, 
and  the  Commercial  Course  140.    Three  causes  of  this  increase  In  numbers 
ft^  undoubtedly  the  opening  of  the  commercial  course,  the  depression  in 
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business,  and  the  supply  of  free  text  books.  Steps  have  already  been  taken 
to  relieve  the  crowded  condition  of  the  building  by  placing  the  entering 
classes  of  the  English  and  Commercial  Courses  in  the  Peace  Street  and 
Point  Street  Grammar  School  buildings  for  the  next  year.  While  it  is  a 
great  inconvenience  to  have  the  school  located  in  three  different  buildings, 
at  considerable  distance  from  each  other,  this  is  undoubtedly  the  best  ar- 
rangement that  can  be  made,  until  a  new  building  is  provided.  The 
crowded  condition  of  the  past  year  has  been  unfavorable  for  the  best  results ; 
but  all  the  teachers  have  worked  earnestly  and  harmoniously  together,  and 
cheerfully  borne  the  necessary  inconvenience. 

Ninety-three  graduates  from  the  three  departments  received  diplomas  at 
the  close  of  the  school  year.  Two  members  of  the  preceding  class,  who  were 
deficient  In  some  studies,  passed  their  examinations  during  the  year,  mak- 
ing in  all  ninety-five  graduates.  Of  the  ninety-three,  only  ten  belonged  to 
the  English  and  Scientific  Department;  for  a  large  part  of  those  who  entered 
this  school  with  them  were  transferred  to  the  Manual  Training  High  School, 
and  those  who  completed  the  course  graduated  from  that  school  on  the 
same  da}'. 

The  furnishing  of  free  text  books  has  involved  a  large  amount  of  labor  on 
the  part  of  teachers,  as  well  as  expense  to  the  city.  On  the  whole,  the  text 
books  have  been  well  cared  for,  and  very  few  are  missing.  A  few  pupils 
have  been  fined  for  abusing  books,  and  some  haye  been  required  to  supply 
new  ones  in  place  of  those  lost  or  badly  injured.  In  consequence  of  the  ex- 
perience already  gained,  tlie  matter  can  be  more  readily  managed  in  the  year 
to  come ;  and  the  expense  will  be  less,  as  fewer  new  books  will  be  required. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

DAVID  W.  HOYT, 

Principal. 

July,  1894. 
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CLASSICAL   DEPARTMENT. 


Co  the  Superintendent  cf  Public  SchooU : 

The  number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year  18S7-8,  the  first  year  for 
rhich  a  report  was  written,  was  155.  In  the  year  1891-2  it  was  185,  In  1892-3 
t  was  204,  and  in  1893-4  it  has  been  246.  In  1891-2  tlie  Classical  Department 
•ecu pied  two  rooms  and  many  seats  in  an  English  room  on  the  same  floor ;  in 
892-3  three  rooms  furnished  very  comfortable  accommodations ;  but  during 
he  year  just  closing  all  the  rooms  have  been  overcrowded  and  as  many  as 
*igkty-three  desks  were  placed  in  one  room  designed  for  seventy.  The  call 
!or  enlarged  accommodations  for  the  Classical  Department  is  urgent. 

All  the  teachers  of  the  previous  3'ear  remained,  and  on  account  of  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  pupils  Miss  E.  Helena  Gregory,  from  the  Johnston 
High  School,  a  graduate  of  Wellesley  College  and  this  Department,  was 
added.  Miss  Meader  was  transferred  to  the  first  room  and  Miss  Hoyt  to 
the  second,  so  that  there  has  been  a  lady  teacher  in  each  room,  an  arrange- 
cnent  especially  advantageous  to  the  many  young  ladies  who  are  now  pre- 
paring for  college  in  the  Classical  Department.  We  regret  to  lose  Mr.  Fred- 
erick E.  Stockwell,  who,  after  two  years  of  efficient  and  valuable  service, 
leaves  us  to  engage  in  further  study. 

Tlie  question  in  regard  to  a  course  of  study  suitable  for  a  High  School  has 
t>een  prominently  brought  before  tlie  country  by  the  "  Report  of  the  Com- 
"J^tee  of  Ten."  While  it  is  not  intended  to  discuss  iiere  that  report,  some 
thoughts  with  reference  to  the  course  of  study  in  tlie  Classical  Department 
'^Ay  uot  be  out  of  place.  It  is  expected  that  every  graduate  of  this  depart- 
''^iit,  if  he  desires,  may  enter  by  certificate  or  examination  any  college  in  the 
^untry.  It  is  evident  then  that  whatever  else  this  school  may  do,  it  ought 
^  arrange  its  course  of  study  to  meet  the  uniform  requirements.  The  col- 
^Kes  are  rightly  conservative.  For  those  studies  that  their  resources  will 
'^able  them  to  continue  well,  they  should  demand  a  thorough  preparation. 
^  ^ 5»  the  duty  and  pride  of  the  preparatory  school  to  furnish  this  thorough 
^^^Paration.  But  what  if  the  spirit  of  the  times  or  the  latest  results  of  ped- 
^^Sical  science  seem  to  demand  something  else  or  at  least  something  more? 
"^^  traditional,  strong  in  the  experience  and  resources  of  the  past,  seems  in 
^^Hict  with  the  new.  But  it  will  in  time  take  up  that  which  is  valuable  in 
^*^  new,  and  then  it,  too,  will  become  traditional,  and  will  contend  with  the 
'^  W  not  yet  known.  Slow  but  steady  should  be  the  progress  of  these  revo- 
^^tions.  Should  the  school  or  the  college  lead  In  these  changes?  Both 
^^Ould  study  the  conditions  and  strive  for  advancement.    The  college  knows 
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her  resources,  the  powers  of  young  manhood,  and  the  conditions  of  society. 
The  school  understands  the  methods  of  instruction  and  observes  the  grow- 
ing youth  and  his  environments. 

We  have  been  and  should  ever  be  asking  ourselves  the  question,  whether 
we  have  sought  as  much  as  possible  to  have  our  course  of  study  ideally  what 
it  should  be.  That  we  have  substantially  come  up  to  the  ideal  that  the  col- 
leges have  set,  has  been  evident  by  the  work  of  the  students  in  the  various 
institutions  of  learning.  Several  things  prevent  us  from  broadening  our 
course  much  beyond  this  ideal.  The  number  of  rooms  and  teachers  possible 
in  the  crowded  High  School  building  has  somewhat  limited  our  work.  The 
opportunity  is  not  yet  at  hand  in  this  department  to  teach  the  natural  sci- 
ences in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  the  pupil  in  direct  contact  with  natural  phe- 
nomena and  kindle  an  interest  in  nature.  Any  method  that  anticipates  the 
college  presentation  of  the  subject  by  text  books  and  lectures  does  not  seem 
to  be  desired  by  -most  teachers  of  science  in  the  colleges.  Again  we  are 
limited  by  the  length  of  the  course.  A  high  educational  authority  has  said 
that  an  excellent  High  School  programme  cannot  be  made  upon  a  four  year 
basis.  When  many  of  the  best  schools  of  the  country  have  a  five  or  six  year 
course  for  the  language  requirements  of  the  college,  it  is  evident  that  a  four 
year  course  that  proposes  to  accomplish  as  well  the  same  work  cannot  have 
as  much  time  for  extra  studies.  Yet  it  is  not  certain,  that  tlie  four  year 
course,  since  the  opportunity  is  given  to  delay  for  one  or  two  years  the 
decision  in  regard  to  the  choice  of  the  education,  is  not  the  best  for  many 
communities.  Notwithstanding  these  and  ottier  limitations,  some  tempo- 
rary and  others  inherent,  in  spite  of  the  urgent  demands  of  each  language  to 
be  begun  as  early  as  possible,  with  due  regard  for  the  importance  of  doing 
thoroughly  and  continuously  whatever  is  begun,  we  may  still  hope  to  make 
some  advancement  along  that  road  of  progress  which  has  for  its  aim  the  com- 
plete and  symmetrical  development  of  all  the  powers  of  the  youth.  What- 
ever objections  may  be  brought  to  our  present  course  of  study,  they  are 
believed  to  be  more  than  met  by  the  advantages  secured  for  pupils  under 
existing  circumstances.  Tlie  vital  and  essential  means  for  affording  a  good 
education  we  have.  May  enlarged  facilities  and  the  present  healthy  discus- 
sion of  school  men,  college  men,  and  educational  experts  add  to  our  power. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WILLIAM  T.  PECK, 

PrlncipaL 
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GIRLS'  DEPARTMENT. 


Providence,  R.  1.,  July  30, 1894. 
To  the  Superintendent  qf  Public  Schools : 

Siu:  For  two  reasons  a  report  of  the  girls'  department  of  the  High 
Sehool,  as  such,  distinct  from  the  other  departments,  presents  difficulties 
A'hich  did  not  exist  in  former  years.  One  of  these  new  conditions  is  the 
Dtroduction  of  a  Commercial  Course,  composed  of  hoys  and  girls  reciting 
ogether;  the  other  is  the  mixture  of  boys  and  girls  in  certain  rooms,  in  the 
egular  English  Course :  namely,  in  one  room  on  the  lowest  grade,  where 
K)ys  and  girls  have  recited  in  the  same  classes,  and  one  room  where  girls 
•f  tlie  third  and  boys  of  the  last  two  years  have  occupied  seats,  but  have 
lot  recited  together.  Thus  the  report  of  the  work  cannot  be  strictly  con- 
ined  to  that  of  girls  alone  as  different  from  that  of  boys,  while  the  nominal 
li>tinctious  have  continued  to  exist. 

The  number  of  girls  registered  for  the  year  has  been  largely  in  excess  of 
my  previous  number,  if  we  include  those  of  the  new  commercial  depart- 
iient.  Of  the  62  girls  who  entered  the  senior  class  at  the  beginning  of  the 
rear,  61  remained  through  the  year— an  unusually  large  proportion. 

Various  new  features,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  have  been  intro- 
liiced.  Three  studies  per  day,  including  one  foreign  language,  French  or 
LiRtin,  have  been  required  from  the  entering  class.  The  result  will  be  an 
extension  of  the  course  in  French,  besides  increasing  the  average  amount 
)i  prepared  work  per  individual.  It  is  my  opinion  that  a  girl  of  average 
lealth  and  under  proper  social  restraints  can  without  injury  do  what  is  re- 
quired by  this  schedule.  The  instruction  in  French,  hitherto  assigned  to  a 
lative  teacher,  has  been  undertaken  with  success  by  some  of  the  regular 
eachers  of  the  school.  German  also  has  been  introduced  as  an  elective 
luring  the  past  year,  under  the  instruction  of  a  native  teacher,  Mr.  Her- 
uann  Miiller.  It  is  intended  that  the  elective  courses  in  French  and  Ger- 
nan  shall  be  so  extended  as  to  cover  the  ground  required  for  preparation 
Dy  the  women's  colleges. 

Two  girls  from  the  class  of  1894  will  enter  college  in  the  fall;  one  at  Smith 
College,  the  other  at  the  Women's  College,  Brown  University.  The  latter, 
Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Grant,  was  the  successful  candidate  for  the  Sarah  £. 
Doyle  scholarship,  the  income  of  which  will  be  available  for  the  first  time 
the  coming  collegiate  year. 

The  school  has  had  the  advantage,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  of  con- 
tinuous instruction  through  the  year,  in  physical  culture  and  elocution,  the 
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latter  to  the  two  higher  classes  only.    Much  credit  is  due  Miss  Charlotte  J. 
Morrill  for  her  conscientious  and  painstaking  labors  in  this  department 

The  painful  lack  of  acconitnodations  for  the  constantly  increasing  num- 
bers has  been  the  chief  impediment  to  progress.  Classes  have  been  forced 
to  recite  in  corridors,  in  class-rooms  where  others  were  studying,  perhaps 
the  identical  lesson,  and  in  corners  of  the  hall  partitioned  off  by  screens. 
Several  rooms  have  been  crowded  beyond  the  healthful  limitations  for 
ventilation,  comfort,  or  proper  division  of  classes,  and  the  wardrobe  facili- 
ties have  been  most  inadequate.  Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  teach- 
ers and  scholars  have  united  in  the  effort  to  make  the  best  of  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, with  the  gratifying  result  that  a  high  standard  of  efficiency  has 
been  maintained.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  difficulties  will  soon  be  over- 
come by  the  erection  of  a  new  school  building.  Only  so  can  the  school  en- 
large its  sphere  of  usefulness  to  accord  with  the  increasing  demands  of  the 

passing  j^ears. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ALICE  D.  MUMFOKI), 

Principal  Girls'  Dept. 
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^NUAL  TRAINING  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Superintendent  of  Public  Schools : 

The  number  of  pupils  registered  in  the  Manual  Training  High 

for  the  year  1892-93  was  107.    Last  3*ear  the  total  enrollment  was 

1  a  correspondingly  large  increase  is  expected  during  the  following 

admission  of  girls  to  this  school  last  September  has  increased  the 
f  the  school  very  much.  During  the  year  that  has  just  closed  the 
»ok  the  same  work  in  drawing  as  the  boys,  and  in  the  shop  work, 
first  half-year,  they  did  the  same  light  carpentry  as  the  boys.  In  the 
tialf-year  their  time  was  equally  divided  between  clay-modeling  and 
arving.  During  the  year  thirteen  girls  were  admitted,  two  left  be- 
e  first  week  closed,  two  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  year,  and  nine 
ed  until  the  close  of  the  term.  The  large  incoming  class  of  girls 
ive  for  the  next  year  the  course  indicated  above,  while  those  who 
Dinpleted  this  first  year's  work  will  begin  a  more  distinctive  kind  of 
I's  work,  which  has  been  designated  Domestic  Economy.  This  course 
;s  cooking  in  all  its  branches,  marketing,  dressmaking,  and  many 
hiugs  of  practical  use  in  the  household. 

past  year  has  been  devoted  in  the  main  to  bringing  the  various  de- 
pots into  shape  for  the  most  practical  and  efficient  work.  In  this  we 
een  quite  successful,  yet  the  coming  year  will  show  a  great  advance 
respect.  The  shop  work  and  science  work  of  the  last  two  ye^trs  of 
irse  has  been  mainly  planned  and  carried  out  during  the  past  year 
'.  first  time  in  this  school. 

B  of  our  pupils  have  desired  to  prolong  their  studies  after  graduation 
tend  a  higher  technical  school.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  more  pupils 
B  induced  to  extend  their  school  work  in  this  way.  I  would,  there- 
ecommend  that  French  or  German  be  substituted  in  place  of  Englisli 
)  second  and  third  years  for  four  recitations  per  week,  provided  the 
•s  of  at  least  six  pupils  request  such  elective  on  the  ground  that  they 
0  send  their  children  to  a  more  advanced  school.  This  reciuest  to  be 
It  the  close  of  the  pupil's  first  year's  work  in  the  school.  One  recita- 
retained  for  drill  in  English  composition. 

eceniber,  1893,  the  city  officials  formally  examined  the  school  build- 
d  equipment,  and  on  March  2,  1894,  the  building  was  dedicated  in  due 
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form  by  direction  of  the  School  Committee.  During  the  week  following  tli^  ^'  ^< 
dedication  the  building  was  thrown  open  to  the  public,  and  from  two  t»  :^^< 
three  hundred  persons  visited  tlie  building  daily  and  inspected  classes  r 
citing  in  the  various  school-rooms  and  working  in  the  shops. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  school,  Arbor  Day  was  duly  cele- 
brated by  the  members  of  the  senior  class.  The  tree  planted  in  Roger  -^:?i 
Williams  Park  was  dedicated  to  George  H.  Corliss,  who  was  one  of  th^  :ie 
most  practical  and  successful  mechanics  of  Providence. 

In  June,  1894,  a  tablet  was  erected  in  the  £ngine  Room  bearing  the  fol   ^fli- 
lowing  inscription : 

**  The  engine  and  boilers  here  placed 
were  given  to  the  Manual  Training  School 
of  the  city  of  Providence,  December  14, 1892, 
by  the  Corliss  Steam  Engine  Company  in  the  belief 
that  it  is  everywhere  and  always  a  good 
endeavor  to  train  the  mind  to  use  the  hand." 

A  public  exhibition  of  drawing  and  sliop-work  was  made  on  Tuesday  an 
Wednesday,  June  26th  and  27th,  the  most  attractive  portion  of  the  exhib 
being  a  two-horse  power  marine  engine  built  by  the  members  of  the  senlo 
class. 

On  Wednesday,  June  27th.  at  2.30  p.  m.,  occurred  the  exercises  of  the  fir 

graduating  class,  which  fittingly  closed  a  very  prosperous  year  for  the  ne 

High  School. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  W.  GRANT. 

July,  1894. 
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Statistics  of  the  Public  Schools 


OF 

PROVIDENCE,  R.   I, 


'  ^y  popiiliition  by  census  of  1S80 104,837 


<  • 


•»  ((       (»       I* 


18H5 118,070 


1890 131,749 

1894 153,000 

^**ool  census.  January  1, 1894,  Males 13,184 

**       "               Females 13,125 

Legal  school  age,  5-15  years  total 26,309 

^^inaber   enrolled    in  public   schools,   report    of    census 

enumerators ^ 17,879 

"^  Parochial  schools 3,673 

'^  Private  schools \ 765 

*^t  In  any  school 3,990 

"^i^iiiber  of  school  days  in  the  year, 195 

^^iniber  of  days  the  schools  were  taught. . .  187 

^^s^ssed  value  of  school  property $1,782,096  00 

■^^Xable  property  of  city $159,812,560  00 

'^^aiber  of  school-rooms  in  which  pupils  are  seated  for  both  study  and 
recitation  under  one  teacher : 

Primary 276 

Grammar  schools 104 

dumber  of  school-rooms  in  charge  of  two  or  more  teachers  teaching  in  the 
same  room,  or  in  recitation  room : 

Primary 5 

Grammar 13 

High 12 
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Number  of  different  scliool  buildings,  June  29, 1891: 

Primary 59 

Grammar  only 3 

Qrammar  and  primary 10 

Higli 2 

Number  of  teachers,  June  29, 1894,  including  principals:  494 

Males. 34 

Females 460 

Number  of  scholars  enrolled 23,390 

Males 11,927 

Females 11,463 

Average  daily  attendance 14,960 

Males .....••       7,642.3 

Females 7,363.7 

Salaries  : 

Superintendent ^,000 

Principals  of  high  schools $3,000,  $2,500,  $2,250,  $2,000 

Assistants  in  high  schools...., $1,900  to  $600 

Principals  of  grammar  schools $2,000,  $1,500,  $1,000 

Assistants  in  grammar  schools.    First  grade $750 

Second  grade $675 

Other  assistants $625 

Principals  of  primary  schools $675,  $650 

Assistants $600,  $450,  $350 

First  critic  teacher,  grammar  grade- $1,000 

Critic  teachers,  grammar  grade,  (in  addition  to  other  sal- 
ary)        $125 

Critic  teachers,  primary  grade,  (in  addition  to  other  sal- 

aiy) $75 

Pupil  teachers $300,  $200 

Teachers  of  music.    One $1,700 

Four,  each $700 

Supervisor  of  drawing $1,600 

Assistant  supervisors  of  drawing,  (tlirce  each) $1,000 

Supervisor  of  physical  training $1,000 
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Assistant  supervisor  of  pliysical  training $800 

Principals  of  cooking  scliools $800  to  SGOO 

Teacliers  of  sewing $500 

Principals  of  kindergartens $r>25,  $525 

Assistants  in  "  $300  to  $500 

Teachers  in  evening  scliools,    Principals,  per  evening. .    $2  00 
Assistants,  per  evening $100 

Expenditures. 

or  teachers'  salaries $318,748  22 

sites,  buildings  and  furniture 244,507  65 

repairs 23,155  30 

fuel  and  care  of  buildings 70,382  19 

evening  schools 25,673  32 

supervision 7,424  00 

books,  stationery  and  supplies 49,020  70 

miscellaneous  expenses 4,269  84 

interest  and  sinking  funds 30,787  60 

Total $774,028  72 
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The  School  Census  for  Certain  Previous  Years 


HAS  been : 


1835 .MW 

1855 .*  9,217 

187i» 17,0S4 

1660 19,106 

1881 19,619 

188i 21,300 

1883 22,092 

1H84 21.070 

1885 22,615 


1880 22,813 

1867 23,391 

1888 23,054 

1889 22,947 

1890 23,114 

18tfl 22,862 

1892 24,001 

1893 25,833 

1894 2rt,309 


The  School  Census  by  Wards,  January,  1894. 


WARDS. 


1. 
II. 

HI. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 


Total  city. 


..  I . 


CiiiLDKKX  OF  School  Age  (5  to  15  Ykars). 


«()V8. 


l,-.'59 
I,i5y 

l.b72 

500 

1,007 

1,500 

i  ,mOo 

1,070 
1,230 
2.2C9 

13,184 


GIHI^. 


1,290 
1,173 
1,847 
447 
1,098 
1,430 


l.V 


it  I 


1,072 
1,232 
2,253 

13,125 


TOT.\L. 


2,549 
2,332 
3,719 
947 
2,105 
2.930 
2,629 
2,142 
2,468 
4,622 

20,809 
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00 


CENSUS  TAKEN  JANUARY  OF  EACH  YEAR. 


A  Table  Showing  the  Attendance  in  the  Public 
Schools  for  Certain  Previous  Years. 


1M5 1.456 

1M5 6,700 

1879 IIAMO 

1880 11,429 

IWI 12,102 

1882 12,087 

1883 13,140 

im 13,832 

1885 14.136 


1888 14,6d7 

1887 15,506 

1888 14,634 

1889 14,850 

1890 14,843 

1891 15,544 

1892 15,916 

1893 17,074 

1894 17.879 


A  Table  Showing  the  Attendance  in  the  Public 
Schools  by  Wards,  for  1894. 


wards 

I 

II 

HI 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

Till 

IX 

X 

City 


BOV8. 


736 
S:M 

1,033 
338 
6!»8 

1,164 

l,a'i8 
825 
996 

1.486 


<iIUJ.8. 


652 
H)5 

1.014 
2lK) 
703 

1.180 

1,026 
741 
968 

1.395 

8.730 


TOTAL. 


I.:j8* 
i,n40 

2.047 
02« 
1.401 
2,300 
2,004 
1.560 
1,9<>4 
2,881 


17,879 
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CENSUS  TAKEN  JANUARY  OF  EACH  YEAR, 


A  Table  Showing  the  Attendance  in  the  Catholic 
Schools  for  Certain  Previous  Years. 


1835 18»6. 

1655 60O  18^7. 

1879 ti.CTO  '  1888. 

1880 2,759  1889. 

1881 2,742  1890. 


1882. 
1883. 
1884. 


.2,832 
.3,197 
.3,147 


1891. 
1892. 
1893. 


1885 3,250    1 894 . 


A  Table  Showing  the  Attendance  in  the  Catholic 
Schools  by  Wards,  for  1894. 


W 

OIULS. 

ARDS. 

BOYS. 

TOTAL. 

I. 

II. 

•240 
12 

^.W 
54 

2til 

125 
31 
79 
4t) 

3fi9 

314 

75 
461 

59 
250 
116 

37 
l.W 

74 
430 

554 

117 

III. 

911 

IV. 

113 

V. 
VI. 

•..........<■. 

611 
241 

VII. 

68 

VIII. 

2.38 

IV. 

123 

X. 

— 

—     • . 

799 

LMtv  . 

1.700 

1.975 

.1,075 
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A  Table  Showing  thk  Attendance  in  the  Private 
Schools  fou  Certain  Previous  Years. 


1®5 2,133 

1»5 OSO 

1»79 609 

J880 979 

**8l 857 

1^2...  801 

^^ 950 

'*^ 899 

'**S5 929 


1880 734 

1887 7«5 

1888 lifiS 

1889 711 

18G0 717 

1891 .  673 

1892 657 

1893 762 

1894 765 


A  Table  Showing  the  Attendance  in  the  Private 
Schools  by  Wards,  for  1894. 


TOTAL. 
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CENSUS  TAKEN  JANUARY  OF  EACH  YEAR. 


A  Table  Showing  the  Number  of  Children  of  School  . 
Not  Enrolled  in  any  School  for  the 

Years  Named. 


1835. 
1855. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 


1,604 

1886 

2,984 

1887 

2,959 

1688 

3,941 

1S89 

4,118 

1890 

1882 4,920   1891 


1883 4,775 

1884 4,298 

1885  4,203 


1892. 
1893. 
1894. 


A  Table   Showing  by  Wards  the   Number  of  Childre 
of  School  Age  Not  Enrolled  in  any 
School  for  1894. 


WARDS. 


1 

II. 
III. 

IV. 
V, 


VI., 
VII. 
VIII. 
IX.. 
X.. 

City.. 


BOYS. 

■ 

GIltLS. 

TOTAL. 

114 

2««3 

.397 

173 

189 

362 

.S57 

347 

704 

88 

70 

158 

103 

129 

232 

196 

174 

370 

150 

184 

334 

140 

154 

294 

172 

171 

343 

401 

395 

796 

1A»74 

2,010 

3,990 
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LIS    Showing    the    Enrollment    by    Departments    fob 
First  Quarter  of  Several  Years,  indicating  the 
Growth  of  the  Several  Departments. 


• 

Primary. 

1 

Intermediate. 

Grammar. 

High. 

Total. 

.«.■•• 

3,380 

1,817 

1,843 

306 

7.352 

3,374 

1,740 

1,040 

333 

7.388 

8,845 

2,084 

2,044 

860 

8,324 

3.746 

2,060 

2,227 

300 

8,333 

3,W8 

2,030 

2,463 

252 

8,856 

3,41tf 

2,447 

2,694 

289 

8,046 

4.110 

1.029 

2,698 

341 

9,072 

3,902 

2,123 

2,687 

393 

9,165 

4.8M 

2,680 

2,978 

376 

10,928 

5,154 

2,686 

3,196 

894 

11.430 

6,054 

2,050 

3,569 

451 

12,129 

5,432 

3,185 

3.689 

500 

12,800 

6.807 

3,232 

3.7«1 

628 

12,828 

5,462 

3,175 

3,697 

615 

12,848 

5.246 

2,961 

3.552 

417 

12,176 

5,670 

3,138 

3,666 

450 

12,874 

6.384 

3,-358 

3,884 

545 

14,171 

6,807 

3,539 

4,267 

60H 

15.221 

6.U81 

8,327 

4.472 

704 

15.484 

! 

1 

6,970 

3.577 

4.542 

746 

15.8:» 



7,4ti8 

3,574 

4,703 

724 

16,410 

7,625 

2,397 

4.869 

720 

16,611 

7,874 

3.404 

4,845 

767 

16,980 

7.464 

3,329 

4.089 

848 

16.330 

'•••••1 

Kinder* 
garten. 

1 

Primary. 

10,888 

Grammar. 
5,010 

High. 
841 

Total. 
16.769 

•  •     •  • 

11,3\>8 

4,536 

905 

16,839 

218 

11.835 

4.548 

847 

17.448 

313        , 

12.385 

4,870 

1,083 

18,651 
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15  Custom  House  Street, 


REPORT. 


D  THE  Honorable  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of 
Providence  : 

The  School  Committee  respectfully  submit  this  their 
inual  report  for  the  year  ending  April  30,  1895. 
It  is  with  satisfaction  that  we  are  able  to  report  to  your  hon- 
able  body  that  the  public  schools  of  our  city  are  in  a  most 
lurishing  condition.  With  the  completion  of  the  school 
lildings  already  projected  and  those  that  have  recently 
ttn  built  and  those  remodeled  by  the  wise  liberality  you 
ive  shown  in  this  matter,  our  pupils  will  be  better  housed 
an  ever  before.  The  improvement  of  our  older  teachers 
f  study  of  methods  and  the  philosophy  of  education,  the 
>pointment  of  only  educated  and  well  trained  teachers 
»  the  new  positions  in  the  service,  the  enthusiastic  and 
^alous  work  of  officers,  supervisors  and  teachers,  have 
^rne  their  natural  fruitage  and  our  public  schools  have 
iined  the  almost  universal  esteem  and  confidence  of  our 
-ople. 

The  supervision  of  the  schools  by  the  School  Committee 
IS  improved  in  effectiveness  under  the  present  arrangement 
Sub-committees  and  the  judicious  division  of  the  work. 
^  are  convinced  that  the  present  membership  of  the 
n:imittee  is  right  in  regard  to  nuniber,  that  a  term  of  office 
'^t  allows  two-thirds  of  the  committee  to  be  always  experi- 
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enced  members,  is  a  wise  provision,  and  that  the  policy"    ^^ 
allowing  each  section  of  the  city  its   proportional  share     ^^ 
the  members  is  not  only  fair  but  incites  and  compels  C    "^ 
bestowal  of  equal  facilities  upon  all  the  children  of  the  ox^^-^* 
At   the  close  of  the  quarter  ending  April  14,  1895,  t       "^ 
enrollment  of  the  pupils  was  as  follows  : 

BOYS.  GIRLS. 

High  Schools 508  722 

Grammar 2,613  2,797 

Primary 6,286  5»896 

Special 157  i 

Kindergartens 187  244 

9,751  9,660 

Total 19141 1 

The  attendance  during  the  past  year  has  increased  beyond 
what  would  seem  to  be  the  normal  increase  from  the  growth 
of  the  city,  and  the  attendance  has  been  much  more  constant 
and  regular  than  heretofore.  This  indicates  a  growing 
regard  for  the  public  schools  and  an  energetic  enforcement 
of  the  rules  regarding  attendance  and  truancy. 

It  can  never  be  expected  that  the  cost  of  supporting  public 
schools  will  diminish.  With  the  growth  of  the  city  increased 
numbers  of  children  will  knock  at  the  doors  of  our  school 
houses  for  admission  each  year.  For  them  we  must  furnish 
buildings  and  teachers  and  in  time  increase  supervision.  It 
should  be  regarded  as  a  regular  and  natural  demand  that 
three  or  four  school  houses  and  twenty  or  more  additional 
teachers  should  be  provided  each  year.  There  is  no  oppor- 
tunity for  delaying  these  additions  to  our  educational  plant. 
These  children  must  be  educated  in  their  youth  and  the 
age  that  the  law  fixes  for  their  attendance  at  school  is  none 
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tioo  young  for  those  who  must  be  set  to  work  at  eleven  or 
'twelve  years  of  age..     We  must  provide  for  them  at  once. 

Supplying  free  books,  stationery  and  school  supplies  to  all 
The  pupils  was  made  compulsory  by  statute  in   1893,  going 
into  effect  August  ist  of  that  year.     The  various  arguments 
ior  and  against  the  adoption  of  this  practice  are  no  longer 
A'aluable.     The  law  has  come  to  stay  and  we  must  reap  all 
the  advantages  from  it  that  we  can.     The  estimates  of  the 
expense  of  the  practice  made  by  its  friends  before  its  adop- 
tion are,  however,  found  to  be  decidedly  less  than  its  actual 
cost.     During  its  first  year  pupils  who  were  already  supplied 
with  books  were  not  furnished  with  free  books,  but  compelled 
to  use  their  own.     The  cost  for  books,  stationery,  and  sup- 
plies, for  the  first  year  of  free  books  was  $45,233.     It  may 
be  reasonably  considered  that  this  law,  compulsory  and  to  be 
complied  with,  will  permanently  increase  the  cost  of  public 
schools  in  Providence,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  $30,000  each 
year.     It  is,  however,  popular,  and  many  advantages  may  be 
secured  from  its  adoption  and  enforcement. 

With  the  figures  of  the  expenses  of  the  schools  your  own 
committees  are  perfectly  familiar.  In  regard  to  the  de- 
ficiency in  the  appropriation  of  some  $48,000  or  rather  the 
difference  of  that  amount  between  the  expenses  and  the 
appropriation,  the  School  Committee  have  erred  in  judgment 
only  to  the  extent  of  $6,000.  By  accident  the  estimate  for 
evening  schools  was  sent  in  $7,000  short  of  the  estimated 
requirements.  This  was  promptly  stated  to  your  committees 
and  the  expenditure  of  that  amount  in  addition  to  the  sum 
appropriated  was  afterward  authorized.  The  School  Com- 
mittee's estimates  for  the  running  expenses  was  cut  down 
^35»ooo  when  the   appropriation   was  made.      The   School 
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Committee  estimated  then  that  the  expenses  would  be 
$42,cxx)  more  than  the  sum  appropriated.  That  they  arc 
$48,cxxj  more  than  the  sum  appropriated  shows  that  the 
estimates  of  the  Committee  were  carefully  and  conserva- 
tively figured,  for  the  whole  of  the  i6,ooo  excess  is  readily 
accounted  for  by  the  unexampled  increase  in  attendance 
that  could  not  have  been  foreseen.  It  would  seem  to  be  a 
proper  inference  from  these  facts  that  the  estimates  of  the 
School  Committee  should  be  incorporated  in  the  appro- 
priation bill  without  any  reduction. 

TRAINING   SCHOOLS    FOR  TEACHERS. 

We  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  one  feature  of  the 
school  management  of  our  city  has  been  recommended  by 
educational  experts  for  adoption  throughout  the  country. 
We  refer  to  our  system  of  training  teachers. 

The  **  Committee  of  Fifteen  "  appointed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  last  year,  included  in  its  membership  our 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  who  was  made  Chairman  of  the 
sub-committee  on  the  "Training  of  Teachers." 

His  report,  outlining  our  own  system  with  its  extension 
into  the  High  School  Grade  to  be  inaugurated  the  coming 
year,  was  unanimously  adopted  and  approved.  We  can 
pride  ourselves  upon  having  the  best  system  for  training 
teachers  known  to  educators. 

The  qualificatipns  we  demand  of  those  who  would  enter 
our  service  as  teachers  include  the  completion  of  the  course 
of  study  in  our  High  School  or  its  equivalent,  a  course  in  the 
science  of  teaching,  and  actual  experience  in  our  regular 
schools  in  the  art  of  teaching  under  the  guidance  of  expert 
critic  teachers. 
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Candidates  for  positions  as  teachers  in  our  schools  take 
the  second  step,  the  course  in  the  science  of  teaching  in  our 
State  Normal  School.  From  necessity,  on  account  of  the 
previous  opportunities  of  its  patrons,  our  State  Normal 
School  is  to  a  great  degree  merely  a  State  High  School  or 
Academy  for  a  large  number  of  its  pupils.  Our  candidates 
being  graduates  of  one  of  the  most  thorough  going  High 
Schools  in  the  country,  must  take  a  course  in  pedagogical 
science  adapted  to  pupils  whose  academic  studies  are  taken 
in  connection  with  professional  study. 

We  could  do  much  more  satisfactory  work  in  a  post 
graduate  professional  course  in  our  own  High  School  for 
those  who  were  candidates  for  positions  in  our  schools.  The 
subjects,  the  books,  the  methods,  the  control  of  the  pupil, 
the  judgment  on  the  results  of  her  work  and  probable  suc- 
cess would  all  be  in  the  hands  of  those  who  best  know  our 
own  needs. 

Not  a  slight  advantage  of  our  system  is  that  it  is  but 
3  trifle  more  expensive  than  no  system  at  all.  Two  pupil 
^^achers  and  one  critic  teacher  satisfactorily  teach  two 
rooms,  and  the  pay  of  the  three  is  little  more  than  the  pay 
of  two  regular  teachers.  The  candidates  receive  no  pay 
while  prosecuting  their  studies. 

MATTERS    OF    DISCIPLINE. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  with  about  20,000  pupils 
in  our  schools,  representing  at  least  7,000  parents,  and  in 
charge  of  more  than  500  teachers,  there  must  be  many 
cases  of  disagreement  as  to  what  exact  justice  calls  for  in 
many  cases  of  discipline.  The  action  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee in  forbidding  corporal  punishment  in  schools  above 
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the  •primary  grade,  and  in  the  primary  schools  without  the 
written  consent  of  the  parents,  although  on  the  whole  a 
wise  measure  and  to  be  continued,  makes  much  more  per- 
plexing and  perhaps  difficult  the  exercise  of  vigilant,  pru- 
dent and  firm  discipline  that  is  enjoined  on  the  teachers  by 
the  by-laws.  Numerous  experiments  in  discipline  must  be 
resorted  to.  In  case  a  pupil  is  guilty  of  gross  misconduct, 
or  by  persistent  disobedience  is  injuring  the  school,  there 
seems  no  other  course  than  suspension  from  that  school. 
Yet  this  must  not  be  continued,  for  the  schools  are  for  the 
children,  and  in  some  manner  it  must  be  arranged  that  the 
pupil  be  returned  to  school.  The  course  laid  down  by  the 
by-laws  is  the  reporting  forthwith  to  the  Superintendent  and 
parents  all  cases  of  suspension.  It  then  is  the  duty  of  the 
Superintendent  to  examine  into  these  cases  and  take  proper 
action.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  full  and 
exact  rights  of  the  children  shall  be  maintained,  and  it  is 
equally  important  that  correct  means  of  discipline  by 
teachers  shall  be  sustained.  Supposing  that  only  one  such 
case  should  occur  each  year  in  each  school,  and  certainly 
such  a  low  average  would  be  considered  extremely  fortunate, 
this  would  impose  upon  the  Superintendent  the  examination 
of  twelve  cases  each  week.  These  examinations  should, 
and  nearly  always  do,  include  conferences  with  the  pupil, 
his  parent  and  his  teacher.  Some  time  ago  when  the  work 
in  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  became  so  great  that  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  pertorm  all  the  various  duties 
imposed  upon  him,  and  it  is  rarely  that  the  work  in  the 
school  department  is  finished  until  after  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  the  School  Committee  authorized  him  to  appoint  a 
clerk.     He  appointed  to  this  position  Mrs.  Rhoda  A.  Esten, 
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one  of  our  best  teachers,  who  had  been  exceptionally  suc- 
cessful in  imparting  instruction.     Among  the  many  duties 
that  fell  to  her  was  the  investigation  of  the  cases  of  disagree- 
ment between  the  teachers  and  the  pupils  and  their  parents. 
The  result  of  her  work  in  these  matters,  and  her  subsequent 
conferences  with  the  Superintendent,  have  been  to  the  highest 
degree  gratifying  and   successful.     In  nearly  all  cases  the 
troubles   are  settled  amicably  and  on  correct  lines,  and  the 
pupils    promptly  returned   to   school  work  with  the  parent 
heartily   sustaining   and  aiding  the  efforts  of   the  teacher. 
Nlistakes  that  teachers  may  have  made  in  these  matters  are 
explained  and  a  repetition  of  them  made  extremely  improb- 
able.    The  establishment  of  special  schools  for  discipline  and 
instruction  has  proved  a  great  relief  and  aid  to  the  ordinary 
schools  in  cases  where  pupils  do  not  readily  yield  to  the  rules 
and  requirements,  and  remarkable  reforms  in  cases  of  pupils 
considered  incorrigible  are  the  rule  and  not  the  exception  in 
these  schools.     It  is  one  of  the  many  duties  of  Mrs.  Esten 
to  visit  these  schools  and  counsel  with  their  teachers.     She 
has  also  the  full  charge  of  supplying  substitute  teachers  in 
the  schools  when  the   regular   teachers   are  absent.      We 
employ  an  average  of  nearly  twenty  substitutes  per  day,  all 
of  whom  must   be   assigned  to  the  places  where  they  are 
needed  as  occasion   arises.      We  make  special   mention  of 
this  work,  because  we  do  not  desire  it  to  be  understood  by 
any  one  that  the  duties  of  the   Superintendent's  clerk  are 
simply  those  of  a  copyist  or  letter  writer,  but    are   instead 
duties  requiring  most  expert  educational  qualifications  and 
great  discretion  and  wisdom  in  their  performance. 

2 
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SCHOOLS   FOR   SPECIAL    DISCIPLINE    AND    INSTRUCTION. 

The  schools  for  special  discipline  and  instruction  have 
more  than  proved  their,  usefulness  ;  they  are  well  nigh  indis 
pensable.  By  their  aid  we  successfully  reclaim  and  properly 
instruct  and  discipline  many  children  who  cannot  be  retained 
in  our  ordinary  graded  schools  without  compelling  well- 
behaved  and  studious  pupils  to  suffer  from  neglect,  during 
the  disproportionate  time  their  proper  discipline  and  instruc- 
tion occupies  the  teacher,  whose  time  is  fully  demanded  to 
compass  the  course  of  instruction  to  the  large  number  of 
attentive  pupils  under  her  charge. 

Under  the  methods  and  regulations  of  our  graded  schools, 
which  are  the  only  schools  in  which  ninety-eight  per  cent,  of 
our  pupils  can  be  economically  taught,  it  is  impossible  to 
retain  persistently  unruly  pupils.  The  only  alternative  was 
suspension,  thus  throwing  upon  the  street  the  very  class 
most  needing  discipline,  until  these  special  schools  were 
established  upon  action  and  recommendation  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee.  These  schools  should  be  put  upon  a  firm 
and  independent  basis,  they  now  being  annexes  of  gram- 
mar schools,  and  sufficient  liberality  extended  that  we  may 
secure  and  retain  the  very  best  teachers  for  this  most  diffi- 
cult but  essential  part  of  the  course  of  instruction  and  dis- 
cipline we  furnish  to  the  children  of  the  city. 

Among  essentials  for  the  success  of  these  schools  are : 

1.  A  limited  number  of  pupils  in  each  school. 

2.  Quarters  away  from  regular  school  buildings. 

3.  Special  rules  and  methods  in  discipline. 

4.  The  very  best  teachers,  especially  apt  in  the  kindly 
discipline  of  children. 

Most  of  these  essentials  we  have  been  able  to  secure  in 
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the  schools  established,  but  in  some  districts  greatly  needing 
these  schools  no  quarters  have  been  obtained.  Either  by 
lease  or  purchase  the  city  should,  when  requested  by  the 
committee,  furnish  such  needed  quarters. 

Children  sent  to  these  schools  are  not  continued  in  them 
after  reformation,  but  being  brought  to  the  grade  of  a  regu- 
lar school  in  studies,  and  becoming  tractable  and  correct 
in  deportment,  they  are  sent  back  into  the  regular  course 
again.    A  large  majority  thus  returned  give  no  more  trouble. 

EVENING     SCHOOLS. 

During  the  past  year  important  changes  have  been  inaug- 
urated in  the  management  of  the  evening  schools  : 

1.  They  are  no  longer  to  be  regarded  or  used  as  social 
gatherings  or  harbors  of  refuge  from  inclement  weather. 
They  are  to  be  schools  in  fact,  and  only  those  who  desire  to 
learn  are  to  be  admitted. 

2.  Every  grade  of  instruction  that  our  day  schools  offer 
to  those  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  attend  during  the  day 
is  to  be  offered  in  the  evening  to  those  who  are  obliged  to 
labor  during  the  day.  The  studies  of  the  primary,  grammar 
and  high  schools  are  to  be  available  to  all. 

3.  The  teachers  are  to  be  qualified  to  instruct  pupils  in 
the  common  branches,  along  the  lines  of  the  course  of  study 
established  for  day  schools,  and  in  the  higher  schools  the 
instruction  is  to  be  equal  to  that  given  in  the  day  schools. 

4.  Equal  facilities  in  the  way  of  books,  supplies,  build- 
ings and  furniture  are  to  be  furnished  to  the  pupils  of  all  our 
schools  alike. 

5.  Every  locality  is  to  have  convenient  and  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  evening  study. 
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The  grading  of  the  evening  schools  into  high,  advanced, 
and  common  schools,  closely  following  the  day  school 
divisions  of  high,  grammar,  and  primary  schools,  has  been 
accomplished.  Judging  from  the  attendance  and  enthusi- 
astic work  of  the  pupils,  these  higher  grade  evening  schools 
are  extremely  popular. 

Of  course  many  subjects,  such  as  music,  drawing,  etc., 
•must  be  omitted,  but  in  the  essential  common  branches,  with 
the  devotion  to  the  work  of  a  longer  time,  evening  pupils 
should  attain  equal  proficiency  with  the  day  pupils. 

COOKING. 

The  first  cooking  school  in  Providence  was  established  in 
March,  1887,  in  an  old  school  house  which  stood  on  part  of 
the  lot  now  occupied  by  the  Central  Police  Station.  At  the 
suggestion  of  David  H.  Greer,  D.  D.,  who  had  visited  in 
Boston  the  first  public  school  kitchen  in  America,  the  ladies 
of  the  Domestic  Training  Association,  of  which  Mrs.  Arnold 
Chase  was  president,  started  the  school  as  an  experiment, 
and  engaged  Miss  Anne  R.  Ruggles,  of  the  Boston  Cooking 
School,  as  its  teacher.  At  the  end  of  three  months  they 
decided  to  continue  the  school. 

The  city  granted  the  use  of  a  room  and  allowed  eight 
classes  of  fifteen  girls  each  to  substitute  a  cooking  lesson 
one-half  day  a  week  for  their  regular  grammar  school  work. 
The  Association  paid  all  the  expenses.  The  work  was  so 
excellent  and  became  so  popular  that  in  September,  1889, 
the  city  adopted  the  school,  relieved  the  ladies  of  its  mainte- 
nance, and  received  from  the  Association  a  donation  of  the 
equipments,  which  had  cost  $300,  and  sent  ten  classes  for 
instruction.  Two  classes  of  boys  and  several  classes  of  High 
School  girls  took  a  course  of  cooking  lessons  in  this  school. 
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In  June,  1893,  it  was  necessary  to  leave  the  building  on 
Fountain  street,  and  this  school  was  moved  to  Beacon  ave- 
nue. In  September,  1893,  another  school  was  established 
on  Meeting  street,  with  new  furnishings.  Miss  Ruggles 
went  to  Meeting  street.  Miss  Alice  C.  Champney  was 
appointed  at  Beacon  avenue,  and  Miss  Lillie  C.  Smith  suc- 
ceeded her  in  September,  1894. 

In  1893  it  was  made  compulsory  that  each  girl  in  the 
eighth  grade  in  all  the  grammar  schools  should  take  cooking 
lessons  half  the  school  year,  and  the  classes  are  so  divided 
that  a  part  of  the  girls  go  to  the  cooking  school  the  first 
twenty  weeks,  and  the  rest  attend  the  last  half-year. 

Since  September,  1893,  printed  recipes  have  been  given  to 
the  pupils  at  the  close  of  each  lesson.  These  have  proved 
to  be  a  great  help  and  interest. 

This  short  course  in  cooking  included  building  and  keep- 
ing fires,  the  care  of  all  cooking  utensils,  broiling,  roasting, 
and  stewing  meats,  cooking  vegetables,  eggs,  cereals,  making 
bread,  cake,  pastry,  sauces,  soups,  salads,  and  a  few  articles 
suitable  for  invalids.  The  girls  improve  very  much,  and 
their  parents  often  express  pleasure  at  their  skill. 

The  teachers  would  like  to  keep  each  class  an  entire  year, 
and  the  homes  would  be  better  for  it,  could  such  arrange- 
ments be  made.  Classes  of  boys  also  might  have  the 
advantage  of  cooking  lessons  were  there  more  rooms  fitted 
up  and  more  good  teachers  of  cooking  secured.  They 
would  acquire  a  simple  practical  knowledge  of  chem- 
istry and  hygiene,  and  an  added  respect  for  their  daily  food. 

The  number  of  grammar  school  girls  at  present  in  both 
cooking  schools  is  269,  and  47  boys  are  now  sharing  their 
instruction  as  a  special  favor.    If  the  members  of  the  School 
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Committee  and  of  the  City  Council  would  spend  an  occa- 
sional half-day  in  either  of  these  cooking  schools,  or  request 
the  ladies  of  their  families  to  do  so,  and  see  the  interest  the 
young  people  show,  listen  to  the  helpful  directions  they 
receive,  and  possibly  taste  something  prepared  by  the  chil- 
dren, they  would  enjoy  the  visit,  and  their  enthusiastic 
appreciation  would  soon  lead  to  still  better  results. 

The  first  sewing  school  was  opened  on  Meeting  street 
about  thirty  years  ago,  partly  as  a  practical  benevolence.  In 
the  forenoon  twenty  or  twenty-five  poor  girls  came  from 
different  parts  of  the  city  and  were  taught  to  sew.  In  the 
afternoon  classes  of  girls  from  some  of  the  public  inter- 
mediate schools  learned  to  sew  there,  as  other  girls  now 
take  cooking  lessons  in  the  same  building.  Mrs.  Abby  W. 
Harvey  taught  this  sewing  school,  and  received  a  part  of  her 
salary  from  the  city  and  a  part  from  some  charitable  ladies 
who  started  the  enterprise.  This  school  was  maintained 
one  summer;  then,  as  most  of  the  mission  children  came 
from  the  Fox  Point  section,  and  the  distance  to  Meeting 
street  was  too  great  for  them  to  walk  through  the  winter, 
this  sewing  school  was  discontinued. 

In  the  fall,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Stimson  furnished  a  room  near  the 
old  Reform  School,  and  paid  a  woman  to  keep  it  clean.  The 
city  found  the  stove,  fuel,  table,  put  in  some  old  green  desks, 
and,  paid  Mrs.  Harvey  Sscx)  a  year.  She  taught  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic  and  spelling  to  the  poor  girls,  who  were 
allowed  to  sew  every  half  day  as  soon  as  their  lessons  were 
over.  Cotton  cloth  for  undergarments,  materials  for  aprons 
and  sacks,  squares  of  calico  for  bed  quilts,  thread,  needles, 
tape  and  all  necessary  articles  for  the  sewing  were  fur- 
nished by  the  board  of  ladies  who  constituted  the  old  Employ- 
ment Society.     Each  girl  was  able  to  make  two  or  three 
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entire  garments  for  herself  in  one  quarter.     These  were  put 

away  until  examination   day,  when   some   member  of  the 

School  Committee  occasionally  listened  to   the  recitations 

awhile,  the  board  of  ladies  examined  all  the  sewing,  praised 

it  when  excellent,  and  presented  the  garments  to  the  makers. 

At  Christmas  baskets  of  oranges,  frosted  cakes  and  useful 

articles  were  distributed  among  these  girls  by  these  same 

charitable  ladies.      Much   good  was  accomplished   by  this 

school.     The  girls  were  from  5  to  15  years  old,  and  attended 

this  special  school  twice  a  day  as  long  as  they  could.     This 

sewing  school   had  as  many  sessions   as   the   other  public 

schools,  and  flourished  about  eight  years. 

As  girls  in  other  public  schools  could  not  attend  the  sew- 
ing school,  Mrs.  Flora  M.  Banning  was  engaged  in   1868  by 
the  city  to  teach  sewing  in  certain  schools.     She  spent  an 
liour  once  a  week  for  one  year   in  schools  where   it  was 
thought   such  help   was   most  needed.      The  boys  of  two 
rooms  were  put  in  one  room  and  the  regular  teacher  gave 
them  general  exercises.     The  girls  of  the  same  two  rooms 
were  put  in  another  room,  and  Mrs.  Banning  showed  them 
about  their  sewing.     As  the  city  supplied  no  materials,  the 
cloth,  needles,  thread  and  thimbles   had  to  be  furnished  by 
the  parents.     As  some  of  them   had  nothing  to  spare,  as 
others  took  but  little  interest  in  this  branch  of  instruction, 
and  as  the  girls  often  forgot  to  bring  their  work,  the  result 
was  not  all  that  could  be  desired ;  still   it  was  better  than 
nothing.     Miss  Rosalie  H.  Hutchins  was  appointed  1869  to 
do  the  same  kind  of  work  and  served  for  two  years.     Mary 
E.  Corey  was  appointed  in  September,  1872,  and  served  six- 
teen years.     Mary  E.  Engly   was  appointed   1878,  and  re- 
signed in  1893. 
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Sewing  was  unpopular  in  the  schools,  and  the  work  was 
not  so  systematically  arranged  here  as  in  some  other  cities; 
but  it  was  taught  until  1889  as  well  as  circumstances  allowed. 
At  that  time  the  City  Council  denied  the  petition  of  the 
School  Committee  to  appoint  a  Supervisor  of  Sewing,  and 
it  was  thought  unwise  to  continue  the  irregular  teaching. 
In  1890,  chiefly  through  the  labors  of  Mrs.  Aldrich  and 
Miss  Osgood,  plans  were  arranged  for  regularly  teaching 
plain  sewing  in  a  very  elementary  way  in  each  Primary 
School.  Mrs.  Dency  E.  Davenport,  Mrs.  Ann  L.  Water- 
man and  Mrs.  Engly  were  appointed  to  teach  sewing  and 
the  city  furnished  the  materials.  Mrs.  Aldrich  ordered  the 
needles,  thimbles,  thread,  selected  the  cloth,  had  it  cut  by 
a  machine  in  small  pieces,  had  a  little  box  made  to  hold  the 
work  of  each  child,  and  gave  considerable  time  and  thought 
to  the  method  of  instruction.  At  present  there  are  four 
teachers,  and  more  teachers  will  be  needed  if  the  cutting 
and  making  of  simple  garments  should  be  attempted. 

In  134  different  rooms  in  the  upper  half  of  our  primary 
schools  5,333  children  are  now  receiving  the  best  instruction 
in  the  elements  of  sewing,  that  five  teachers  can  give.  They 
learn  to  use  the  needle  and  thimble,  to  fold  cloth  evenly,  to 
baste  and  run  in  the  first  five  months.  If  that  seems  a  very 
little  to  do  in  half  a  year,  consider  that  the  time  in  each 
room  is  only  10  or  12  hours,  and  that  each  child  receives 
personal  help  for  less  than  one  minute  a  week  !  In  the 
second  half  year  back  stitching,  top  sewing,  and  over  casting 
are  learned.  Narrow  and  wide  hems,  gathering  and  putting 
on  bands,  occupy  the  sewing  time  for  the  second  year  ;  and 
in  the  5  A  grade  they  learn  darning,  button  holes  and  sewing 
on  buttons. 
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There  are  very  few  mer>  who  have  never  had  occasion  to 
take  a  few  stitches  for  themselves  at  any  time  in  their  lives, 
consequently  it  is  well  for  boys  as  well  as  girls  to  know  a 
little  about  sewing.  After  the  elements  are  acquired  it  is 
hardly  necessary  for  boys  to  spend  much  of  their  school 
time  in  sewing  unless  they  particularly  desire  it ;  but  the 
girls  in  some  of  the  grammar  grades  ought  to  make  simple 
garments  neatly.  Cheap  ready  made  clothing,  and  the 
abundance  of  sewing  machines,  have  combined  to  cause  a 
part  of  the  ignorance  of  the  proper  use  of  the  needle  among 
a  generation  of  young  women,  and  now,  when  public  senti- 
ment is  in  favor  of  developing  manual  skill  as  well  as  mental 
power,  it  is  well  to  teach  our  girls  that  while  the  sewing 
machine  is  a  valuable  assistant  and  ready  made  articles  are 
often  a  great  convenience,  a  knowledge  of  cutting  and  mak- 
ing a  few  garments  is  a  necessary  part  of  their  education. 

MUSIC. 

Vocal  music  is  taught  in  all  grades  of  the  public  schools 
of  Providence  by  a  Director  of  Music  and  his  four  assistants. 
One  of  whom  visits  each  room  once  in  two  weeks.  The 
I'egular  teachers  see  that  the  lessons  assigned  by  these  spe- 
cial teachers  are  thoroughly  learned. 

The  Director  of  Music  has  arranged  a  course  of  study  for 
^ach  of  the  grades,  printed  some  rules  for  breathing,  and  for 
Vising  the  pitch  pipe,  and  also  published  a  manual  which  fur- 
^^ishes  to  all  the  teachers  statements  of  the  first  principles  of 
^^usic.  Special  attention  is  now  given  to  producing  tones 
c:>f  agreeable  quality  as  well  as  of  correct  pitch. 

Children  in  the  primary  schools  learn  to  read  simple  exer- 
c:ises  in  nine  keys  and  are  taught  to  find  the  pitch  of  each 
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key-note  from  the  C  pitch-pipe.  In  the  grammar  schools 
they  learn  all  the  intervals,  the  chromatic  and  minor  scales, 
and  sing  exercises  and  songs  in  three  and  four  parts.  The 
high  schools  have  practice  in  chorus  singing  and  render 
creditably  some  difficult  selections. 

The  musical  exhibition  given  May  24,  allowed  the  public 
an  opportunity  to  judge  of  the  excellence  of  the  work 
in  this  department,  and  visits  to  the  different  grades  of 
schools  will  show  how  such  results  are  accomplished. 

DRAWING. 

The  work  in  drawing  is  about  the  same  as  it  was  last  year. 
Every  class  spends  an  hour  and  a  half  a  week  in  carrying 
out  the  program,  and  one  of  the  four  drawing  teachers  visits 
each  room  about  once  in  three  weeks. 

The  present  systematic  arrangement  of  the  course  is  due 
to  the  earnest  labors  of  Miss  Abbie  M.  White,  who  was 
appointed  the  Supervisor  of  Drawing  in  June,  1887. 

THE    HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

The  High  Schools  continue  to  develop  a  steady  growth  ii 
the  number  of  attending  pupils.  So  great  was  the  accessioirr""^ 
of  new  scholars  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  school  yesn^^  ^ 
that  the  Committee  were  compelled  to  seek  accommodatior-:^:*^ 
for  them  in  the  grammar  school  buildings.  Wisely  antici-^^* 
pating  this  increase,  provision  had  been  made  during  thi^  ^ 
summer  months  for  placing  the  new  arrivals  in  the  Poin  -^^ 
and  Peace  street  grammar  schools.  No  more  urgent  an^'  ^ 
convincing  proof  of  the  immediate  need  of  a  new  hig'  ^ 
school  building  could  be  offered  than  this  crowding  bac-  ^ 
into  the  grammar  schools  of  their  recent  graduates.     Nom^  ^ 
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00  early  have  steps  been  taken  by  the  City  Council  to  pro- 
;ure  a  site  for  another  building,  and  the  Committee  cannot 

00  strongly  impress  upon  the  members  of  the  City  Council 
he  importance  of  speedy  and  progressive  action  in  building 
ind  equipping  for  use  the  contemplated  structure.  In  the 
liscussion  of  this  matter  among  the  members  of  the  School 
Committee  and  by  the  public  press  two  claims  have  been 
itrongly  put  forward,  one  by  the  residents  of  the  east  side  of 
he  city  for  a  high  school  in  that  part  of  Providence,  and 
he  other  by  the  residents  of  the  west  side  for  the  location 
)f  the  new  building  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
3resent  school.  Good  and  sufficient  reasons,  and  not  senti- 
ment alone,  support  each  of  these  claims  and  have  been 
irged  with  considerable  emphasis  and  effort.  To  those  who 
lave  the  matter  in  charge  and  to  the  majority  of  the  School 
Committee  the  consideration  in  favor  of  a  high  school  near 
he  present  location  have  outweighed  all  others.  In  time 
owever,  the  school  population  of  the  east  side  will  receive 
ne  recognition  it  is  fairly  entitled  to.  In  fact  the  initial 
tep  towards  a  high  school  in  that  portion  of  the  city  has 

1  ready  been  taken  by  the  appropriation  of  a  sum  of  money 
3r  a  site.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  eventually  the  City  Coun- 
il  will  find  it  within  its  means  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
•oth  sections  of  a  rapidly  growing  city. 

There  is  no  lack  of  intellectual  vigor  and  activity  in  the 
epart mental  work  of  the  school.  The  well-filled  classes 
aJl  forth  the  best  efforts  of  the  instructors  to  direct  and 
Simulate  the  powers  and  capacities  of  those  who  are  seeking 
^  higher  education.  So  far  as  could  be  done  the  scope  of 
lie  departments  has  been  broadened.  This  is  noticeably  the 
-ase  in  the  English  course,  where  greater  recognition  has 
t>een  given  to  the  popular  demand  for  a  business  education. 
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Within  the  last  few  months  the  study  of  stenography  and 
typewriting  has  been  introduced,  and  well-attended  classes 
of  boys  and  girls  attest  the  practical  utility  of  these  branches 
of  learning.  The  deep  interest  manifested  in  such  studies 
plainly  indicates  the  lines  upon  which  an  extension  of  the 
school  curriculum  may  safely  be  made.  With  additional 
school  facilities,  affording  a  building  exclusively  to  the  English 
and  classical  departments  each,  the  former  will  offer  the 
opportunities  of  a  strictly  mercantile  education,  equal  if  not 
superior  to  that  of  any  of  the  commercial  colleges  of  the  day. 
A  still  further  concession  to  a  growing  and  popular  demand 
has  been  the  introduction  of  the  study  of  German  during  the 
past  year.  Instruction  is  now  regularly  given  to  those  who 
elect  to  study  this  language.  Of  its  practical  significance 
there  can  be  no  question.  College  and  university  require- 
ments, moreover,  in  raising  the  standard  for  admission, 
made  it  imperative  to  establish  a  preparatory  course  to 
enable  the  High  School  graduate  to  submit  to  an  examina- 
tion in  this  language. 

THE    MANUAL    TRAINING    SCHOOL. 

The  Manual  Training  School  is  designed  to  do  for  those  who 
intend  to  make  any  of  the  mechanic  arts  their  vocation, 
what  the  college  does  for  the  learned  professions ;  that  is  to 
give  them  the  equivalent  of  a  liberal  education.  It  recog- 
nizes the  growing  importance  of  the  craftsman  in  our  indus- 
trial life  and  offers  the  youth  of  our  city  golden  opportunities 
to  become  familiar  with  the  elementary  details  of  handiwork 
and  art.  It  does  not  profess,  and  we  ought  not  to  expect  it, 
to  turn  out  professional  workmen  or  artisans.  The  work- 
shop and  the  factory  of  the  day  raise  their  apprentices  to 
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become  machine-like  servitors,  proficient  in  but  one  kind  of 
labor  or  contrivance,  and  owing  to  their  lack  of  general 
knowledge,  capable  of  little  or  no  further  development. 
The  Manual  Training  School  proposes  to  lay  the  broad  founda- 
tions of  knowledge  in  all  the  various  occupations  that  per- 
tain to  the  artificer  and  to  leave  the  graduate  where  the 
introduction  to  any  particular  department  of*  industry  is 
easily  made  and  promotion  and  progress  therein  rapid. 

The  three  years*  course  of  the  school  includes  a  study  of 
English  branches,  mathematics,  science,  field  work  in  sur- 
veying and  engineering,  study  and  work  in  forging,  moulding, 
drawing,  construction  of  buildings,  clay  moulding,  wood- 
work, machinery  and  machine  construction.  For  the  girls 
a  special  course  in  cooking  and  domestic  economy  has 
recently  been  added.  The  first  graduates  of  this  school 
quickly  found  employment  in  the  large  manufacturing  con- 
cerns of  the  city. 

We  shall  in  time  be  better  able  to  judge  the  worth  and 
utility  of  the  Manual  Training  School  by  the  standing  and 
usefulness  of  its  graduates  in  the  community. 

As  the  school  increases  in  the  number  of  its  scholars,  and 
the  scope  of  its  operations  is  enlarged,  it  may  become  a 
matter  of  regret  that  the  city  did  not  at  the  time  of  estab- 
1  ishing  the  school  procure  the  strip  of  land  at  the  corner  of 
X^ond  and  Summer  streets,  which  the  school  building  now 
iDartly  encloses.  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  it  will  be 
-necessary  to  utilize  this  land  for  school  purposes. 

THE    COMMON    SCHOOLS. 

There  are  too  many  evidences  of  the  beneficent  workings 
of  our  common  schools  to  entertain  much  doubt  of  the  value 
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of  the  methods  of  instruction  now  employed.  In  both  the 
primary  and  grammar  grades  a  well  devised  system  of  teach- 
ing prevails.  While  it  has  greatly  increased  the  labors  of 
the  teacher  it  has  been  the  means  of  arousing  the  mind  of 
the  scholar  to  intellectual  activity.  The  visitor  for  the  first 
time  in  many  years  to  one  of  our  primary  schools,  will  be 
amazed  at  the  radical  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
school  work.  He  will  miss  the  old  fashioned  recitation,  but 
be  pleased  with  the  substitution  of  the  simple  and  modem 
methods  that  aim  to  call  out  all  the  pupils'  powers  of  obser- 
vation and  reflection.  Our  Superintendent  of  Schools  is 
untiring  in  his  efforts  to  perfect  the  system  of  common 
school  education  and  to  make  our  public  schools  models  of 
excellence  and  efficiency. 

PHYSICAL    TRAINING. 

Physical  training  as  it  obtains  in  our  public  schools  is  yet 
of  an  elementary  order.  A  single  supervisor  of  instruction 
and  one  assistant,  however  active  and  competent,  cannot 
formulate  and  carry  out  a  course  of  training  of  a  very 
extensive  scope.  The  provision  for  sufficient  work  is  scant, 
and  the  school  rooms  ill-adapted  for  the  movements  and 
exercises  of  large  classes.  Besides  the  time  for  practice  is 
necessarily  very  limited.  In  the  primary  and  grammar 
grades  the  children  practice  fifteen  minutes  daily,  eight 
minutes  in  the  morning  and  seven  in  the  afternoon ;  in  the 
High  School  the  girls  practice  fifteen  minutes,  twice  a  week. 
This  is  not  sufficient.  Yet  in  spite  of  many  adverse  cir- 
cumstances most  gratifying  results  have  already  been  ob- 
tained, and  the  beneficial  effect  of  the  system  introduced 
within  the  last  few  years  has  been  demonstrated  in  the 
improved  appearance  and  carriage  of  the  pupils.    "  Nothing," 
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said  Superintendent  Tarbell  recently,  "has  so  reduced  and 
regulated  the  discipline  and  straightened  out  our  lackadais- 
ical boys  and  girls  as  has  the  system  of  physical  exercise." 
The  drills  and  exercises  given  from  time  to  time  are  cred- 
itable exhibitions  of  light  gymnastic  work.     We  can,  how- 
ever, never  expect  to  attain  any  great  degree  of  proficiency 
in  this  department,  or  to  realize  the  full  measure  of  bene- 
fits to   be   derived   from   a   systematic  pursuit  of  physical 
training,  until  it  has  become,  more  than  what  it  now  is,  a 
part  of  the  regular  school  work,  and  a  study  rather  than  a 
diversion.     More  than   ever  to-day  the  interdependence  of 
mind  and  body,  and   the  duty  of  cultivating  both  in   har- 
monious progression,  are  being  recognized.     In  a  land  of 
plenty,   with   an   invigorating   climate,   immense   resources 
for  food  supply   and   manifold   opportunities   to   acquire   a 
living,   we   have    no    reason    or    excuse   for    bringing    up 
weaklings,  whether   of   mind   or   body.     Nor  ought  we  to 
rely   entirely   upon   these  favorable   natural   conditions   to 
develop    a   sound   physical   basis   for  our   school   children. 
Our  instructors  are  kept   busy  from   early   morning   until 
night.     With  an  average  of  sixty-seven  lessons   per  week, 
the  supervisor  is  able  to   visit   the   grammar   schools  and 
some  of  the  primary  training  schools  once  in  three  weeks. 
Her  assistant,   who   visits   mainly    the    primary   and   two 
grammar  schools,  completes  her  ronnds  in  nearly  five  weeks. 
"We  ought  to  make  it  possible  for  the   instructors  to  reach 
"^he  schools  at  least  once  in   two  weeks.     With  about  the 
^ame  number  of  school   children   the    city  of  Washington 
employs  five  teachers  to  our  two.     The  scope  of  the  work 
should  also  be  enlarged  and  the  introduction  of  exercises 
"^ith   apparatus  encouraged.     For  the  pupils  of  the   High 
Schools  and  of  the  higher  grammar  grades  a  more  advanced 
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course,  including  Delsartean  exercises  and  gymnastics, 
might  be  given.  The  new  High  School  should  have  a 
well-equipped  modern  gymnasium,  and  some  provision  cov- 
ering training  classes  for  pupil  teachers  ought  to  be  made. 
A  thorough  discussion  and  investigation  of  these  matters  of 
hygiene  and  physical  training  will  in  time  lead  us  to  realize 
the  necessity  of  a  competent  medical  adviser  in  connection 
with  the  management  of  our  schools.  Without  that  knowl- 
edge of  the  human  system,  of  its  wants  and  requirements, 
that  only  the  physician  adequately  possesses,  our  efforts  in 
the  way  of  school  sanitation  and  healthy  physical  training 
may  often  prove  to  have  been  misdirected  and  of  little 
avail.  It  may  be  deemed  premature  at  this  time  to  advert 
to  this  question  of  medical  inspection  for  the  schools,  but 
the  action  of  school  boards  in  other  countries,  notably  in 
England,  Germany  and  France,  in  providing  a  regular  physi- 
cian  for  their  schools,  warrants  us  in  at  least  calling  atten- 
tion to  it.  A  physician  of  high  standing  in  our  own  city 
has  recently  emphasized  this  fact  in  an  article  in  one  of  our 
leading  health  journals.  Referring  to  this  matter  she  says : 
**  That  the  training  of  the  physical  basis  of  minds  and 
morals  may  attain  its  highest  possibilities  there  should  be 
added  to  every  corps  of  educators  one  who  understands  the 
structure  and  physical  and  mental  functioning  of  the  human 
organism  in  health  and  in  ill  health,  who  is  master  of  the 
methods,  aims  and  possibilities  of  the  true  educational  ideal. 
The  office  of  school  physician  is  yet  to  be  recognized  in 
America,  as  it  already  is  in  a  few  foreign  countries.  It  is 
yet  to  be  recognized,  both  by  the  profession  and  by  public 
intelligence,  as  the  most  efficient  agent  of  that  latest  off- 
spring and  great  future  of  medical  science,  the  science  of 
preventive  medicine." 
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HYGIENE. 

A  matter  that  has  hitherto  received  only  general  attention 
is  that  of  hygiene.  This  year,  however,  the  Committee  has 
made  school  hygiene  a  special  subject  for  consideration  and 
entrusted  to  a  sub-committee  the  general  supervision  of  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  schools.  The  creation  of  such  a 
committee  has  called  forth  responsive  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Medical  Association,  and  that  learned 
body  has  appointed  Drs.  Gardner  T.  Swarts,  Charles  V. 
Chapin  and  Helen  C.  Putnam  to  co-operate  with  the  School 
Committee  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  hygiene  of  the 
schools  and  the  health  of  the  pupils. 

Already  a  large  field  for  future  work  and  usefulness   has 
been  disclosed.     The  importance  of  good  air  and  of  sufficient 
and  properly  adjusted  light  and  heat  has  perhaps  never  been 
underestimated,  but  the  conditions  that  prevail  in  the  vari- 
ous schools  and  that  a£fect  the  supply  of  these  life  essentials 
have  never  been  rightly  and  fully  understood.     There  are 
thus  presented  to  us  problems  in  ventilation,  in  optics,  in 
plumbing  and  heating,   that  we  cannot  undertake  to  solve, 
but  from  a  consideration  of  which  we  may  at  least  hope  to 
derive  most  valuable  information  for  future  guidance  in  the 
erection  of  new  school  buildings.     The  results  of  a  systematic 
inquiry  in  this  direction  will  also  reveal  whatever  defects 
now  exist  in  the  school  structures  and  their  equipments  prej- 
udicial to  the  health  of  those  who  are  obliged    to   occupy 
^hem,  and  may  later  on  call  for  expenditures  of  money  to 
cirorrect  such  defects.     Nor  can  money  be  too  freely  given 
Cor  this  purpose.     The  city  has  not  only  the  education,  but 
^so  the  lives  of  its  school  children  in  charge.     At  its  own 
^rost  the  Medical  Association  is  now  conducting  a  series  of 
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independent  observations,  and  has  instituted  under  a  compe- 
tent oculist  an  examination  of  the  visual  perception  of  the 
children  in  the  different  schools  of  the  city.  The  example 
of  the  marked  interest  of  this  Association  in  such  matters 
should  stimulate  a  zealous  emulation  on  our  part  to  provide 
for  the  physical  welfare  of  our  charges. 

Respectfully  submitted,  for  the  School  Committee, 

WALTER  H.  BARNEY, 

President. 


In  School  Committer,  ViAy  31,  1895. 
Read  and  adopted  as  the  report  of  the  School  Committee,  and  ordered 
transmitted  to  the  City  Council. 

Henry  B.  Rose,  Secretary. 
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REPORT 


OF  THE 


COMMITTEE  ON  EVENING  SCHOOLS. 


OTHE  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Provideiycb: 

The  Committee  on  EveniDg  Schools  respectfully  report  as  follows: 
"^he  evening  schools  for  the  season  of  1894-5  were  opened  on  Oct.  8, 
^894,  and  were  con  tinned  for  twenty  weeks.  The  number  of  schools  was  in- 
creased to  twenty.  For  the  first  time  in  several  years  these  schools  were  con- 
tinued for  the  maximum  time  authorized,  and  the  number  established  was  the 
xnaximum  nnmber  that  the  City  Council  authorized.  Four  Committee  con- 
aider  twenty  weeks  none  too  long  to  continue  these  schools,  the  regular 
time  in  Massachusetts'  cities  being  twenty-four  weeks,  and  believe  that  all 
classes  and  localities  cannot  be  fairly  accommodated  with  less  than  twenty 
schools.  We  are  also  fully  convinced  that  these  schools  have  done  excep- 
tionally good  work  during  the  past  season,  and  that  no  class  of  pupils  have 
a  greater  claim  co  public  instruction  than  those  who  are  willing  to  supple- 
ment daily  toil  with  evening  study,  and  that  the  education  of  no  body  of 
pupils  is  more  demanded  for  the  public  weal  than  that  of  those  who  attend 
these  evening  schools. 

The  reforms  inaugurated  at  the  second  half  of  the  term  of  last  season  in 
the  matter  of  admission  have  been  continued,  and  so  apparent  is  it  that 
regularity  of  attendance,  good  order  and  studious  effort  are  thereby  secured, 
making  the  work  of  the  school  much  more  valuable  than  heretofore,  that  we 
l>elieve  the  requirement  should  not  only  be  retained  but  additional  effort  be 
made  to  weed  out  at  the  beginning  such  pupils  as  cannot  or  will  not  utilize 
the  advantages  of  attendance.    The  enrollment  of  different  pupils  for  the 
season  dropped  off  nearly  a  thousand  (947)  from  that  of  the  preceding  sea- 
son, while  the  average  attendance  remained  about  the  same.    What  these 
947  pupils  would  have  done  if  attending  is  of  course  unknown,  but  they 
would  hardly  have  been  a  desirable  addition  to  the  schools, 

l^est  anyone  should  infer  that  applicants  are  debarred  by  the  regulations 
from  attending  school,  we  will  state  the  requirements. 
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1st.    Complete  registration;  name,  age,  residence,  etc. 

2d.    The  applicant  must  sign  the  following  : 

"  I  hereby  apply  for  admission  as  a  pupil  to  the  ....  evening  school, 
and  pledge  myself  to  use  my  best  efforts  to  regularly  attend  at  least  four 
evenings  each  week  during  the  term,  to  be  studious,  obedient  to  my  teacher, 
and  to  cause  no  trouble  by  misconduct  or  violation  of  the  rules  of  the  school." 

3d.  Some  citizen,  who  must  give  his  residence,  must  sign  the  following 
**  reference  **  which  is  printed  on  the  same  sheet  as  the  application  : 

'*  This  certifies  that  I  am  personally  acquainted  with  the  above  named 
applicant,  who,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  proper  person  to  be  admitted  to  the  even- 
ing schools." 

It  would  seem  that  no  deserving  person  need  be  debarred  from  attending 
by  these  requirements.  We  hope  to  supplement  these  safeguards  hereafter, 
by  fuller  explanations  to  applicants  of  the  significance  of  the  pledge,  and  a 
fuller  investigation  Into  the  propriety,  or  probable  success  of  the  effort  to  do 
good  evening  study  after  hard  daily  toil.  Regnlar  and  continued  effort  is 
as  essential  in  evening  school  work  to  secure  good  results  as  in  any  Hue, 
and  pupils  who  cannot  give  such  effort  to  the  work  had  better  not  attempt  it 

If  the  "Factory  Inspection  Act"  should  be  enforced  in  this  city,  one 
result  would  be  an  increase  in  tlie  age  of  attendants  at  our  evening  schools, 
the  younger  children  being  replaced  in  the  factories  by  the  older  children, 
who  would  be  withdrawn  from  school.  The  expectation  of  such  enforce- 
ment had  that  result  during  the  early  part  of  the  season,  and  the  average  age 
of  pupils  increased  about  eighteen  months.  The  working  of  children  under 
twelve  years  of  age  in  factories,  which  was  formerly  a  matter  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  school  committee,  has  been  entirely  transferred  to  the  "  Factory 
Inspectors."  During  the  latter  part  of  the  term  younger  children  began  to 
make  their  appearance  as  applicants  for  admission  to  the  evening  schools. 

For  two  years  experiments  have  been  made  in  the  matter  of  grading  the 
evening  schools,  but  with  indifferent  success.  The  trouble  has  been  that 
teachers  have  been  asked  to  group  pupils  around  imaginary  standards 
instead  of  into  well  defined  and  known  grades.  Indeed  few  teachers  knew 
the  boundaries  or  limitations  of  any  grade  in  any  course  of  study.  Nor  are 
they  to  be  considered  inefficient  for  that  lack  of  knowledge.  The  making  of 
a  course  of  study  is  the  work  of  educational  experts,  and  the  work  in  this 
line  of  the  best  educators  varies  according  to  the  views  of  the  makers  and 
the  conditions  of  the  field  for  which  the  course  of  study  is  intended. 

Combining  our  judgment  with  the  best  advice  attainable,  we  have  con- 
cluded that  the  standard  that  shall  serve  as  a  guide  for  our  evening  school 
teachers,  (not  to  be  slavishly  followed  but  considered  as  an  outline  guide,) 
shall  be  the  work  done  in  the  various  grades  in  our  day  schools.  But  a  part 
of  the  studies  of  our  day  schools  can  be  taught  in  the  lower  gradns  of  our 
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evening  schools.  We  have  not  been  able  to  do  any  methodical  work  as  yet 
in  **  music,  drawing,  physiology,  physical  culture,  geography,  sewing,  cook- 
ing and  history,"  but  the  course  of  study  in  the  day  schools  in  reading, 
spelling,  language  and  arithmetic,  has  been  adopted  for  the  evening  schools, 
and  the  Visiting  Principal  has  provided  each  teacher  with  a  printed  course 
of  study  in  these  branches.  Another  year  an  adapted  course  in  writing, 
geography  and  history  must  be  Arranged. 

Our  teachers  have  been  diligently  studying  the  course  of  study  during  the 
past  winter,  determining  the  topics  in  the  evening  school  studies  that  are* 
met  in  the  several  grades  of  our  day  schools,  and  one  qualification  for  teach- 
ers next  season  will  be  a  thorough  familiarity  with  the  work  in  the  several 
grades  of  the  course  of  study.  This  places  our  evening  schools  in  touch 
with  our  day  schools,  and  makes  it  easier  to  place  any  pupil  who  has  com- 
pleted any  grade  in  the  day  schools  so  that  his  work  in  the  evening  school 
shall  be  a  direct  continuation  of  his  day  school  work.  It  also  gives  our 
teachers  a  tangible  standard  around  which  to  group  pupils  in  forming  graded 
classes.  The  purchase  of  many  new  books  for  evening  schools  of  the  kind 
prescribed  for  day  schools  was  a  great  help  in  this  worls,  although  the  Visit- 
ing Principal  arranged  a  course  for  other  books  that  were  retained  in  use. 

This  same  policy  demanded  still  another  departure  from  the  practice  of 
former  years,  which  was  perhaps,  the  most  important  and  beneficial  advance 
that  has  been  made  in  the  evening  school  service,  viz.  :  The  division  of  the 
schools  into  three  grades  known  to  the  day  school  service,  but  with  slightly 
different  titles. 

Beginning  with  the  highest  grades  we  established  an  evening  high  school. 
The  requirements  for  admission  and  the  course  of  study  are  identical  with 
those  of  the  day  high  school,  except  in  the  time  allowed  for  the  completion 
of  any  study  or  course.    The  announcement  contained  the  following  : 

*'  The  courses  offered  shall  be  the  same  as  those  offered  in  the  Providence 
high  school.  Whenever  a  student  has  completed  a  study  as  required  in  the 
coarse  in  the  Providence  high  school,  and  has  passed  an  examination  satis- 
factory to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  he  will  receive  a  certificate 
of  attainment  in  that  study.  If  any  student  completes  as  many  courses  as 
are  offered  in  any  of  the  departments  of  the  high  school,  he  may  exchange 
his  certificates  for  a  diploma,  stating  that  the  full  course  of  studies  in  that 
particular  department  of  the  high  school  has  been  completed  and  satisfac- 
tory examination  passed." 

^ine  certificates  were  issued  at  the  close  of  the  school,  and  had  the  school 

<^ontinued  for  twenty-four  weeks  several  more  could  have  been  given.    The 

examinations  were  prepared  by  the  teachers  in  the  day  high  school. 

The  pupils  are  divided  into  two  divisions,  one  division  attending  Monday, 

Wednesday  and  Friday  evenings,  and  the  other  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
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evenings.  This  gives  opportunity  for  study  at  home  on  half  the  evenings  of 
the  week.  In  a  few  cases  where  the  pupils  had  some  time  for  study  during 
the  day  attendance  every  evening  of  the  week  was  permitted. 

During  the  winter  337  different  pupils  were  admitted,  of  whom  218  were 
males  and  119  were  females.  The  average  attendance  was  218.  The  qualifi- 
cations of  those  admitted  were  as  follows:  High  school  graduates  15,  had 
attended  Providence  high  school  31,  had  attended  other  high  schools  or 
academies  86,  graduates  of  grammar  schools  92,  non-graduates  In  highest 
grade  of  grammar  schools,  admitted  by  certificate  33,  while  the  remainder 
passed  satisfactory  examinations. 

The  occupations  of  220  pupils  were  given  as  follows:  Accountant  1,  box 
makers  5,  bookkeepers  5,  cashiers  9,  collectors  3,  carpenters  3,  carriage  maker 
1,  civil  engineer  1,  clerks  55,  draughtsmen  3,  dressmakers  4,  druggists  4,  ex- 
pressmen 3,  electrician  1,  errand  boys  3,  grocers  7,  harness  maker  1,  house- 
keeper 1,  insurance  agents  2,  jewelers  19,  junk  dealer  1,  librarians  2,  laborer 
1,  mill  employees  14,  machinists  14,  milliner  1,  printers  6,  painter  1,  pattern 
maker  1,  piano  tuner  1,  plumber  1,  stenographers  4,  students  8,  salesmen  9, 
silversmiths  2,  stove  dealer  1,  stationer  1,  teachers  15,  tool  makers  2,  tele- 
phone operators  2,  tinsmiths  2. 

We  were  extremely  fortunate  in  securing  excellent  teachers,  and  much 
credit  is  due  tu  the  Principal  for  his  enthusiastic  and  skillful  work,  espec- 
ially in  organizing  the  school  on  so  practical  a  basis  that  success  was  assured 
from  the  start.  No  more  popular  school  was  ever  established  In  our  city,  as 
is  evinced  by  the  remarkable  attendance,  very  little  advertising  and  an- 
nouncement of  the  school  being  possible,  by  the  inquiries  already  about  next 
year's  opening,  and  from  the  hall  full  of  citizens  who  attended  the  closing 
exercise,  no  public  notice  of  the  same  having  been  given. 

The  next  step  in  the  gradation  of  the  schools  was  in  the  establishment  of 
four  advanced  schools,  in  which  are  taught  the  studies  of  the  last  three 
years  of  the  day  grammar  schools.  There  were  several  reasons  why  we  did 
not  have  these  schools  conform  exactly  to  the  day  grammar  schools.  A 
proper  enforcement  of  the  existing  laws  would  cause  nearly  all  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  city  to  attend  day  school  until  twelve  years  of  age,  at  which 
time  they  should  have  completed  the  work  of  the  sixth  grade,  which  Is  the 
first  year  of  the  grammar  schools.  At  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade  occurs  tlie 
transition  from  the  small  geography  and  arithmetic  and  language  books  to 
the  larger  books.  At  this  age  pupils  ought  to  be  so  well  grounded  as  to  make 

it  possible  to  draw  tlie  grade  lines  sharply  and  form  graded  classes. 

Pupils  will  be  received  into  these  schools  upon  certificate  of  a  day  school 
teacher  of  the  completion  of  the  sixth  grade  work,  or  of  the  seventh  or 
eighth  grade  work,  bein^  placed  In  the  proper  classes  in  these   schools. 
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Pupils  will  also  be  received  upon  ezamlnaUoQ.    Of  course  it  is  understood 
that  only  those  who  cannot  attend  the  day  schools  are  admitted  at  all. 

The  pupils  in  grade  nine  in  these  schools  are,  of  course,  In  line  for  promo- 
motion  to  the  evening  high  school.  During  the  last  week  of  the  school 
sixty-two  pupils  of  this  grade  who  thought  themselves  prepared,  took  a  writ* 
ten  examination  for  admislon  to  the  evening  high  school  of  next  season. 

The  subjects  upon  which  they  were  examined  were  arithmetic,  geography, 
history  and  language.  Including  spelling.  Of  those  examined  thirty  success- 
fully passed  and  were  given  certificates.  Seven  passed  in  all  but  one 
branch.  Several  passed  in  two  of  the  branches.  Twenty  were  given  a  sub- 
sequent examination  a  few  days  ago,  but  we  have  not  learned  the  result. 
Of  course  they  will  have  an  opportunity  to  take  the  regular  examination  at 
the  opening  of  the  high  school  in  October  for  all  applicants  who  have  no 
graduation  papers  from  grammar  schools.  The  questions  were  prepared  at 
the  school  department,  and  the  teachers  of  the  advanced  schools  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  questions  until  the  examination  was  given.  The  papers  were 
examined  by  Impartial  outsiders. 

These  schools  should  do  practically  the  day  school  work  In  the  grades  they 
teach  In  arithmetic,  language,  spelling,  reading  and  writing.  It  will  be  only 
tair,  however,  to  prepare  a  special  topical  course  In  geography  and  history, 
ind  possibly  in  physiology. 

Tlie  schools  below  the  seventh  grade  we  have  denominated  common 
ichools.  In  these  schools  It  ought  to  be  feasible  to  form  some  graded  classes 
n  the  sixth,  fifth  and  fourth  grades.  If  this  is  possible  we  shall  gain  the 
ncreased  enthusiasm  that  comes  with  class  work,  and  effect  a  saving  of 
caching  force.  Below  the  fourth  grade  it  will  be  useless  to  attempt  much 
grading,  as  most  of  this  class  are  adult  pupils  and  need  Individual  teaching. 
Pew  pupils  below  this  grade  In  the  evening  schools  ever  attended  day  school 
It  all. 

During  the  last  week  of  the  term  every  teacher  was  requested  to  mark  so 
!ar  as  practicable  the  grade  each  pupil  who  had  attended  with  fair  regular- 
ly bad  completed.  This  applied  to  reading,  spelling,  arithmetic  and  lan- 
guage. Two  schools  failed  to  comply  with  the  request.  Of  1,454  pupils 
i^hose  grades  were  thus  marked  but  349  were  uniform  In  grade  in  all  studies, 
ind  100  of  these  were  simply  *'  below  fourth  grade  "  In  everything.  Some 
pupils  were  ahead  In  one  study,  some  In  another.  Here  we  find  a  serious 
obstacle  to  any  classification.  We  may  hope  to  overcome  It,  however,  by 
departmental  instruction,  or  by  judicious  reviews.  The  cards  so  marked 
will  be  a  great  help  In  organizing  the  schools  so  far  as  the  old  pupils  return, 
which  is  generally  to  quite  an  extent.  It  is  in  spelling  and  arithmetic  that 
the  evening  school  pupils  are  farthest  advanced,  and  in  writing  and  lan- 
guage the  most  deficient. 
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Our  experiment  in  securing  the  retention  of  experienced  principals  b 
slight  advance  in  their  compensation  we  believe  to  be  eminently  wise, 
good  principal  is  the  essential  element  in  a  successful  evening  school, 
hope  to  be  able  to  retain  our  best  principals,  and  can  well  afford  to  1 
compensate  them  for  their  services. 

We  also  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the  wise  and  skillful  work 
the  Visiting  Principal.  To  his  suggestions  and  advice  are  due  many  of 
improvements  we  have  mentioned,  and  in  the  management  of  the  school: 
has  beeu  earnest  and  diligent.  His  administration  has  given  perfect  sa 
faction  to  the  committee. 

We  append  the  usual  tables  of  statistics,  which  will  give  the  details  ai 
attendance,  etc.,  etc.*  A  considerable  falling  off  has  been  noted  in  the  n 
ber  of  adult  foreigners  who  attend  to  learn  the  rudiments  of  English.  It  i 
be  that  the  great  decrease  in  immigration  to  this  country  during  the  ] 
year  has  caused  this,  for  we  generally  get  our  full  share  of  new  arriv 
especially  of  Italians  and  Armenians. 

If  the  city  owned  buildings  sufficient  to  properly  accommodate  the  even 
schools,  we  should  recommend  that  these  schools  be  regularly  establis 
and  maintained  the  s<ame  as  other  schools  are.  Four  of  our  largest  scho 
however,  are  in  hired  buildings.  If  we  owned  these  buildings  we  could  s 
quite  a  considerable  amount  in  teaching  force  by  simply  putting  up 
necessary  partitions  to  transform  halls  into  class-rooms.  These  buildii 
if  purchased  at  their  market  value,  would  be  profitable  investments  for 
city.  The  city  is  now  paying  every  year  for  one  building  it  formerly  ow 
about  the  sum  that  it  received  for  the  property. 

We  do  not  know  whether  the!owner  of  the  property  at  TooleviUe  w< 
sell  it  back  to  the  city  for  ten 'times  what  he  paid  for  it  or  not.     It  is  g 
property  for  him,  and  the  only  available  property  for  evening  schools  in 
vicinity. 

The  chapel  on  Harris  avenue,tusedlfor  the  Olneyville  evening  school 
needed  for  day  school  uses  is,  however,  for  sale,  and  should  be  purchased 
the  city.    Partitions  could  then  be  put  In  at  a  small  expense,  and  gn 
classes  could  be  taught  where  individual  instruction  is  now  necessary. 

We  recommend  that  the  school  committee  ask  for  the  authority  to  es 
lish  twenty  evening  schools  for  the  season  of  1895-6,  to  continue  not  toexc 
twenty-four  weeks. 

During  the  winter  we  were  favored  by  a  visit  by  Isaac  F.  Paul,  E 
Chairman  of  the  Boston  Committee  on  Evening  Schools,  and  by  Dr.  Be 
min  Tenney,  Head  Master  of  the  Boston  Evening  High  School. 


*  See  Inst  pagen  of  statistics. 
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It  gave  us  great  pleasure  to  accompany  tliese  gentlemen  on  a  visit  to  sev- 
^T^l  of  our  evening  schools,  and  we  were  much  gratified  at  tlie  expressions  of 
<?<Dmmendation  of  several  features  of  our  schools. 

We  were  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  reciprocate  the  courtesies  extended  to 
«i  --4  by  these  gentlemen  on  the  occasion  of  the  committee's  visit  to  Boston  the 
l>i:evious  winter. 

Respectfully  submitted  for  the  Committee, 

HUNTER  C.  WHITE,  Chairman. 
Pkovidence,  March  29,  1895. 
5 
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Table  showing  number  enrolled,  number  left,  number  promoted,  number 
not  promoted,  and  percentage  of  pupils  promoted  in  January,  1895 : 

Not         Peroentaxe 
School.  Entered.  Left.  Promoted.     Promoted.    Promoted. 

Academy 596 66 456 74 806 

Branch 198 13 181 4 973 

Brldgham 366 15 316 35 900 

Candace 574 11 519 44 920 

Doyle 696 29 494 173 74.2 

Federal 526 33 372 121 754 

Manton 35 1 30 4 857 

Messer 465 37 390 38 92.6 

Oxford 474 24 392 68 873 

Peace 410 24 367 19 950 

Point 516 67 375 74 835 

Thayer 499 19 373 107 777 

Vineyard 367 24 290 63 84.5 


5,722  363  4,555  804  85.8 

If  now  we  take  an  average  of  these  two  reports  and  arrange  the  schools 
in  order  according  to  their  record  of  promotions  we  have : 

Percentage  of 
Schools.  Pupils  Promoted. 

1.  Branch 94.6 

2.  Messer 91. 5 

3.  Bridghaiii W.8 

4.  Peace 90. 1 

5.  Candace 90  0 

6.  Oxford 87. 1 

7.  Manton 86.1 

8.  Academy 82.2 

9.  Thayer 82.0 

10.  Point 81  9 

11.  Vineyard 79.8 

12.  Doyle 78.7 

13.  Fedeml 75.6 


Avenige 854 

The  foregoing  table  ought  not  to  be  taken  as  conclusive  of  the  relative 
merit  of  the  several  gnunmar  schools,  for  the  conditions  and  standards  of 
the  schools  must  Ih>  taken  into  the  account. 
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,865  are  5  or  6  years  of  age  and  586  are  15  years  of  age.  Of  non-attendants 
—14  years  of  age  inclusive  there  are  only  897,  which  is  less  than  5  per  cent. 
f  tlie  number  of  children  of  these  ages.  Of  children  5  and  6  years  of  age,  63 
er.  cent,  go  to  school  and  37  per  cent,  do  not.  Of  children  7,  8  and  9  years 
f  age,  96  per  cent,  attend  school  and  4  per  cent,  do  not.  Of  children  10, 11, 
2, 13  and  14  years  of  age,  95  per  cent,  attend  school  and  5  per  cent,  do  not. 

Promotions. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  School  Committee  held  March  1, 1895,  the  following 
esolution  was  adopted : 

**Ii€8olved,  That  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  Is  hereby  directed  to  fur- 
lish  to  this  Committee  at  the  next  regular  meeting  a  tabulated  statement 
bowing : 

First,  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  different  Grammar  Schools. 

iSecond,  The  number  of  those  pupils  in  each  grade  who  were  promoted  at 
be  beginning  of  this  term. 

Third,  And  of  those  pupils  who  were  not  promoted ;  and  also  to  recom- 
nend  to  this  Committee  such  measures  as  he  may  deem  advisable  in  the 
>remises,  to  the  end  that  our  Grammar  Sehools  maybe  made  more  efficient." 

In  accordance  therewith  1  herein  submit  a  table  showing  the  promotions 
Dade  in  the  several  grammar  schools  during  the  past  year.  I  have  thought 
t  better  to  include  in  the  table  two  promotions  or  one  year  rather  than 
nerely  the  last  promotions,  thus  showing  more  completely  the  record  of  the 
several  grammar  schools  and  avoiding  in  some  degree  representing  a  school 
3y  what  may  have  been  an  exceptional  record. 

Table  showing  number  enrolled,  number  left,  number  promoted,  number 
not  promoted,  and  percentage  of  pupils  promoted  in  June,  1894 : 

Not         Percentage 
School.  Entered.  Left.  Promoted.     Promoted.    Promoted. 

A^cademy 625 70 382 73 83.9 

Branch 219 18 185 16 92.0 

Bridgham 356 34 295 27 91.6 

[^andace 599 50 484 65 88. 

Doyle 552 47 421 84 83.3 

Federal 507 69 334 104 76.1 

Manton 30 26 4 86.6 

Messer 461 39 382 40 90.5 

Oxford 527 47 417 63 86.9 

Peace 440 24 354 62 85. 1 

Rolot 519 53 375 91 80.4 

Thayer 445 26 362 57 86.4 

Yineyard 367 24 258 .85 75.2 

5,547  501  4,275  771  84  7 
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Table  showing  number  enrolled,  number  left,  number  promoted,  number 
not  promoted,  and  percentage  of  pupils  promoted  in  January,  1890: 

Not         Peroentige 
School.  Entered.  Left.  Promoted.     Promoted.    Promoted. 

Academy 596 66 456 74 806 

Branch 198 13 181 4 97.3 

Brldgham 366 15 316.. 35 90.0 

Candace 674 11 519 44 920 

Doyle 696 29 494 173 74.2 

Federal 526 33 372 121 75-4 

Manton 35 1 30 4 85.7 

Messer 465 37 390 38 92.6 

Oxford 474 24 392 68 873 

Peace 410 24 367 19 95.0« 

Point 616 67 375 74 83.J 

Thayer 499 19 373 107 77.' 

Vineyard 367 24 290 63 84.; 


5,722  363  4,555  804  85. 

If  now  we  take  an  average  of  these  two  reports  and  arrange  the  schooh 
in  order  according  to  their  record  of  promotions  we  have : 

Percentage  of 
Schools.  Poplls  Promote 

1.  Branch 94.6 

2.  Messer 91.5 

3.  Bridghaiu 90.8 

4.  Peace 90. 1 

5.  Candace 900 

6.  Oxford 87.1 

7.  Manton 86.1 

8.  Academy 82.2 

9.  Thayer 82.0 

10.  Point 81 .9 

11.  Vineyard 79.8 

12.  Doyle 78. 7 

13.  Federal 75.6 

Average 86.4 

The  foregoing  table  ought  not  to  be  taken  as  conclusive  of  the  relative 
merit  of  the  several  grammar  schools,  for  the  conditions  and  standards  of 
the  schools  must  be  taken  into  the  account. 
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Our  ideal  school  will  promote  each  half  year  100  per  cent,  of  its  pupils. 
3ut  no  schools  are  ideal.  Some  ground  of  fault  or  failure  lies  at  the  base 
of  every  human  organization. 

An  average  grammar  school-room  contains  about  forty  pupils  in  two 
classes  of  twenty  pupils  each.  If  in  each  class  one  fails  on  account  of 
absence,  one  from  incapacity,  one  from  inattention  and  one  from  careless 
teaching,  we  have  four  failures  in  twenty,  or  only  eighty  per  cent,  pro- 
TuotcKl.  If  at  any  time  or  in  any  school  the  record  shows  better  than  this, 
it  follows  that  some  one  or  more  of  these  failuros  has  by  some  good  fortune 
l>een  avoided. 

Besides  the  promotions  made  regularly  each  half  year  there  are  frequently 
spieclal  promotions  of  capable  pupils,  of  which  no  record  appears  in  the 
table.  I  have  no  full  record  of  such  promotions,  which  are  mostly  made  at 
various  times  at  the  discretion  of  the  principal  and  the  teacher.  I  have 
received,  however,  the  following  notes  in  reference  to  special  promotions  in 
tlie  schools  named :— 

At  Bridgham,  under  the  special  teacher,  eighty-eight  pupils  have  done 
doable  work  during  the  past  two  years. 

In  Peace  Street,  thirty-one  members  of  the  graduating  class— numbering 
eighty-five— have  received  double  promotions  (skipped  a  grade)  at  some 
^tine  in  their  course.  In  this  school  forty-four  pupils  have  received  a 
double  promotion  during  the  present  year,  and  102  members  of  the  school 
t^sve  received  one  or  more  double  promotions  during  their  course. 

Id  Messer  School,  forty-one  pupils  have  received  double  promotions  dur- 
t  Kag  the  year.    Doyle  Avenue  has  made  thirty-three  special  or  double  pro- 
otions  this  year.    Oxford  has  made  eighteen  double  promotions. 
Whatever  may  be  our  reflections  on  the  foregoing  tables,  it  is  pleasant  to 
vow  that  we  are  making  good  progress  in  the  effort  to  secure  the  advanee- 
>eot  of  a  large  proportion  of  our  pupils.    Until  within  the  last  ten  years, 
^s  the  masters  inform  me,  pupils  in  all  the  larger  grammar  schools  were 
^^^gularly  five  years  in  passing  through  the  grammar  schools,  and,  if  they 
d  id  not  keep  up  with  their  classes,  of  course,  they  were  still  longer.    Tliere 
"^'as  a  four  years'  course  on  paper,  but  a  five  years'  custom  that  was  stronger 
^^m  the  rules. 

In  1885  we  came  to  the  understanding  that  a  four  years'  course  was  to  be 

accomplished,  not  by  every  pupil  but  by  the  regular  classes,  in  four  years' 

^^nie.    To  make  this  change,  of  course,  added  to  the  labors  of  the  teachers 

^^d  diminished  somewhat  the  attainments  of  the  pupils.    Hut  we  knew 

^^at  all  the  schools  of  importance  in  New  England  had  a  nine  years*  course, 

^hile  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  the  standard  course  was  eight  years. 

^^d  felt  sure  that  the  schools  of  Providence  could  do  what  other  scliools 

could  do,  and  that  if  our  course  of  study  was  not  right  we  would  adjust 
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it  to  the  abilities  of  the  pupils,  and,  this  having  been  done,  we  would  adjui 
our  rules  to  its  requirements. 

Until  we  felt  ourselves  to  be  on  the  right  tack  it  was  hardly  worth  whift^ 
to  throw  out  the  log.    It  was  necessary  to  allow  time  for  pupils  who  wer" 
practically  upon  a  five  years'  course  to  complete  their  course  as  far  as  to  th 
graduating  year  before  their  rate  of  progress  and  percentage  of  promotion 
should  be  confused  with  those  uf  pupils  proceeding  at  a  different  rate. 

In  February,  1888,  we  took  for  the  first  time  a  complete  record  of  the  pro^ 
motions  in  all  schools  and  grades,  and  found  that  70.5  per  cent,  of  the  pupils 
of  the  grammar  grades  were  promoted.  The  next  year,  in  February,  thtf 
record  showed  seventy-seven  per  cent,  of  pupils  promoted.  This  was  m 
great  gain,  ^o  further  records  were  made  until  June  of  last  year.  Tha 
record  has  been  already  presented.  It  is  a  good  deal  of  work  to  make  suck"'^ 
records  and  to  tabulate  them  so  as  to  obtain  the  comparisons  and  the  les-  - — 
sons.  It  requires  four  or  five  hours'  work  from  every  teacher,  a  day  or  tw< 
from  every  principal,  and  about  two  weeks  of  work  in  the  office  in  the  com 
pilation.  It  is  well  to  do  this  work  once  in  a  while,  if  not  regularly,  to  ge' 
the  direction  of  the  under  currents. 

The  real  merit  of  a  school  or  system  of  schools  is  well  shown  by  its  powei 
to  retain  pupils  and  advance  them  with  good  attainments  to  higher  grades 

That  you  may  better  see  the  effect  of  some  of  the  Influences  at  work  ii 
our  schools,  I  present  a  table  showing  the  ratio  for  several  years  past  o. 
the  graduating  class  to  the  whole  grammar  school  membership.  This  wlk^ 
show  what  proportion  of  the  pupils  continue  long  enough  and  advance  fa  ^ 
enough  to  enter  the  graduating  class.  If  attendance  and  progress  were  peer* 
fectly  uniform  the  graduating  class  should  be  one-fourth  or  twenty-five  pe?  - 
cent,  of  the  whole  grammar  school  attendance. 

Table  showing  the  percentage  of  the  graduating  class  to  the  whole  grarcv. 
mar  grade  enrollment  at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  (November)  of  certal 
school  years : 

18H6 8.4  percent. 

1887 9.5 

1888 12.1 

1889 13.0 

1890 12.7         •' 

1891 13.4 

1892 11. 7         " 

1893 15. 0  " 

1894 15.1 

Changing  the  form  of  statement,  this  table  shows  us  that  in  1886,  33.2  per 
cent,  of  the  pupils  who  entered  the  department  continued  to  the  graduating 
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rear,  while  in  18M  tliis  number  had  increased  to  60.4  per  cent.  The  great 
>rogress  which  the  grammar  schools  have  made  in  the  last  eight  years  in 
ibility  to  hold  and  advance  their  pupils  is  conspicuously  shown  in  these 
Isures. 

If  now,  encouraged  by  our  progress,  but  seeing  great  need  of  further  im- 
>roTement,  we  address  ourselves  somewhat  earnestly  to  a  consideration  of 
conditions  and  remedies— if  any  are  needed— we  must  first  of  all  understand 
low  promotions  are  made.  The  class  teacher  more  or  less  frequently,  once 
i.  'vveek  or  once  a  fortnight  as  the  case  may  be,  marks  the  pupils  upon  some 
e^iew  lesson  or  upon  some  special  test  which  she  gives.  The  record  is 
ciade  in  figures,  5  signifying  "excellent";  4,  "good";  3,  "fair";  2, 
^  :C)oor";  and  1,  "very  poor."  If  there  be  an  examination  given  by  the 
'X'incipal  it  counts  one-half  as  much  in  the  term's  record  as  the  teacher's 
e^cord  does.  Pupils  marked  by  their  teacher  4  or  5  are  not  required  to  pass 
^:^y  final  examination  by  the  principal.    Pupils  who  have  a  mark  of  3,  4  or 

^  n  each  leading  subject  and  an  average  of  3  or  more  on  the  other  subjects 
^"«  entitled  to  promotion.  Those  whose  record  is  less  than  3  are  not 
'K:ititled  to  promotion,  but  often  are  promoted  with  the  understanding  that 
^ey  shall  prove  themselves  able  to  do  good  work  in  the  more  advanced 
"^^Tide. 

It  will  be  seen  that  pupils  marked  by  their  teacher  good  or  excellent  are 
^^^^moted  without  any  reference  to  the  principal ;  those  marked  very  poor 
'  ^  their  teacher  are  practically  not  subject  to  the  Judgment  of  the  principal, 
'  ^3t  fail  of  promotion.  Only  those  marked  by  the  teacher  two  or  three  (poor 
^^•fair)  are  affected  by  the  examination  or  Judgment  of  the  principal.  I  see 
^:aly  one  serious  defect  in  this  scheme,  and  that  is  It  allows  to  grow  up  local 
^^^ndards  of  merit  which  are  not  rectified  as  they  should  be  by  comparison 
^ith  other  schools. 

We  have  endeavored  to  provide  against  this  by  requiring  examinations  to 
^^^  given  occasionally  on  questions  prepared  by  the  superintendent,  or  some 
'^Dmmlttee  selected  to  do  this.  This,  however,  tends  to  destroy  freedom, 
^he  questions  and  problems  may  suit  certain  classes  and  the  work  of  certain 
^^^chers  much  better  than  others.  If  comparisons  are  made  between  classes 
I  Jalousies  and  heart-burnings  may  result.  The  labors  of  teachers  and  super- 
^  '^tendent  are  much  increased  and  a  tendency  to  work  for  per  cents,  rather 
^l^an  from  delight  in  knowledge  and  pleasure  In  doing  may  be  created. 

The  best  Inspection  is  that  which  observes  work  and  considers  what  effects 
^^ay  be  reasonably  anticipated  from  such  work.    This  leaves  teachers  free 

^o  work  without  embarrassment,  and  holds  them  responsible  only  that  the 

Results  shall  be  of  the  right  character  In  mental  and  moral  Influences  and  of 

^^asonable  magnitude. 

The  tables  presented  In  this  report  will  convince  us  all  that  some  change 
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is  deiiianded  in  tlie  matter  of  promotion  or  progress  of  pnpils.  It  will  not 
avail  us  to  say,  as  statistics  sliow,  tliat  our  pupils  graduate  from  the  gram- 
mar scliools  at  an  ajse  considerably  younger  than  those  of  the  avemge  New 
England  city.    As  long  as  we  are  not  doing  our  best  we  ought  to  do  better. 

It  will  not  be  amiss  to  say  in  passing  that  good  work  ought  to  be  required 
of  every  gram  mar  school  teacher.  The  weak  spots  in  some  schools  ought  to 
be  made  sound  and  strong.  With  our  system  of  promotions  a  weak  teacher 
may  cause  half  or  more  of  a  class  to  fail  of  promotion,  or  she  may,  as  she  is 
more  likely  to  do,  pass  them  on  poorly  prepared  to  a  teacher  above  her,  who, 
more  conscientious  and  with  a  higher  standard  of  what  good  work  should 
be,  may  be  unable  to  keep  up  the  expected  progress  and  the  pupils  fall  upon 
her  hands  rather  than  upon  those  by  which  the  evil  was  done. 

I  come  now  to  the  main  suggestion  which  I  desire  to  make.  There  are 
many  things  tliat  might  be  said  to  our  principals  and  teachers  for  the  im- 
provement of  our  schools;  but  I  need  not  take  the  time  of  this  school  com- 
mittee to  do  more  than  to  mention  the  suggestion  I  deem  most  important 
We  ought  to  rid  our  course  of  non-essential{»  and  minor  matters  and  empha- 
size those  things  vital  to  intelligence,  essential  to  further  progress,  and  need- 
ful in  practical  life. 

There  is  among  our  teachers  a  mistaken  ideal  of  thoroughness  from  which 
we  need  to  be  delivered.  Thoroughness  is  not  exhaustlveness.  Indeed, 
usually  the  more  exhaustive,  the  less  thorough.  Thoroughness  means  know- 
ing essentials  definitely  and  being  able  to  apply  them  readily.  Exhaustlve- 
ness requires  a  painstaking  effort  to  know  minute  and  non-essential  things. 
We  do  not  need  to  teach  so  many  things,  but  we  ought  to  teach  essential 
things  more  thoroughly. 

In  geography  It  is  better  to  understand  well  the  physical  and  moral  causes 
that  have  made  England  a  strong  nation  than  it  is  to  be  able  to  name  and 
bound  the  Danubian  provinces. 

In  arithmetic  it  is  better  to  understand  the  leading  principles  of  percent- 
age than  it  is  to  try  to  remember  a  rule  for  computing  exchange.  The  capa- 
ble pupil  will  be  able  of  his  own  judgment  to  apply  the  principles  he  has 
learned  to  new  cases.  The  dull  boy  will  forget  or  misapply  what  he  has 
struggled  in  vain  to  comprehend. 

*'  Thoroughness  "  often  compels  a  pupil  who  has  practically  mastered  a 
study  and  gotten  out  of  it  all  he  can  by  way  of  culture  to  review  and  drill 
lor  the  sake  of  memoriter  mastery  of  details. 

There  is  a  disposition  among  our  teachers  and  with  some  principals  to 
lengthen  out  the  grammar  grade  course  in  the  mistaken  belief  that  an 
•exhaustive  mastery  of  Its  subjects  Is  the  most  valuable  discipline  and  most 
practical  training.  Secondary  studies  (high  school  subjects)  at  the  proper 
time  become  those  best  suited  to  mental  growth.    Private  schools  usually 
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introduce  high  school  studies  at  a  point  much  earlier  in  the  course  than  pub- 
lic schools  do.  Perhaps  each  has  something  to  learn  from  the  other. 
Another  hindrance  to  our  best  success  is  the  disposition,  easily  to  be 
accounted  for,  to  gauge  the  standard  of  work  by  the  ability  of  the  better 
members  of  the  class,  and  to  urge  the  less  able  pupils  to  strides  too  long  for 
them  in  the  effort  to  keep  step.  The  standard  of  work,  on  the  contrary, 
should  be  adapted  to  the  poorest  members  which  are  allowed  to  be  retained 
in  the  class.  It  is  impossible  to  make  a  requirement  of  work  or  to  demand 
a  rate  of  progress  that  shall  be  Just  fitted  to  the  powers  of  each  member  of  a 
class,  and  if  it  were  just  right  at  any  particular  time  it  would  soon  be  out  of 
adjustment  by  reason  of  absence,  ill  health,  varying  growth  or  varying 
effort.  Inasmuch  then  as  adjustment  is  necessary  and  we  attempt  this 
adjustment  every  half  year  and  at  special  times  by  promotions,  double  pro- 
motions, non-promotions,  and  putting  pupils  back,  it  is  better  that  our 
demands  of  class  progress  should  be  too  little  rather  than  too  much ;  for 
then  the  adjustments  are  affected  by  moving  pupils  upward  rather  than 
downward,  and  encouragement  rather  than  discouragement  results.  By 
this  plan  the  dull  children  are  not  set  back  to  go  over  the  work  again  and  so 
take  double  time  and  lose  interest;  but  they  go  at  an  easier  pace,  making 
progress  all  the  time  and  all  the  while  contented.  The  more  capable  are 
given  extra  work  to  occupy  their  powers,  more  examples  to  do,  additional 
portions  of  the  arithmetic  to  study,  more  compositions  to  write,  more  books 
to  read,  more  opportunity  to  develop  literary  taste  on  the  part  of  those  capa- 
able  of  responding  to  the  invitation.  Some  principles  and  applications  of 
grammar  may  be  studied  by  these  better  pupils,  of  which  the  less  capable 
may  wisely  remain  ignorant.  In  geography  the  better  pupils  may  take  more 
imaginary  journeys,  write  more  descriptions,  and  even  study  countries  and 
learn  details  not  taken  by  all  the  class  because  not  demanded  by  the  course 
of  study.  When  by  such  extra  work  pupils  have  shown  power  and  disposi- 
tion to  accomplish  more  than  the  course  demands  they  may  be  moved  into 
the  class  above  them.  They  were  at  the  top  of  their  class  before  and  doing 
extra  work ;  now  they  are  at  the  bottom  and  trying  hard  to  maintain  them- 
selves even  there.  The  change  is  good  for  them.  Those  who  were  before 
at  the  foot  of  the  class  into  which  pupils  have  been  promoted  find  them- 
selves raised  somewhat  above  this  point  by  the  coming  in  of  others  below 
them,  and  so  they  are  inspired  to  effort  not  to  sink  again  to  the  lowest  place. 

Life  and  movement,  flexibility  and  adaptation,  inspiration  and  recognition 

of  individuality,  all  result  from  so  simple  a  device  as  making  the  demands  of 

the  course  light  rather  than  heavy. 
The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  Hon.  William  T.  Harris, 

says  in  an  article  in  the  April  number  of  Harpe^-'a  Monthly :    *'  The  school 
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thatdoes  notkeep  up  BCintlntwl  process  of  rmdJu^llnBtheclawificBtlonb;       ' 
promotingpupiU  from  lower  classes  totboae  nbove  tliem,  certainly  bu  n^ 
clnlm  to  be  ranked  with  schools  orgniilzed  on  a  moderD  Edeal."    This  can  b* 
done  ODiy  when  the  coiirie  of  study  Is  adjusted  to  the  weaker,  not  ttie 
stronger,  pupils. 

Opposed  to  thia  Is  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  that  tliey  do  aot 
like  to  lose  their  beat  scholars  by  sending  them  to  the  teacher  of  the  hlgli^' 
grade.  Opposed  to  this  od  ttie  part  of  the  principal  Is  the  natural  deslE~«> 
waived  by  some  for  the  general  good,  adhered  to  by  others,  to  keep  tb^  '' 
capable  pupils  until  they  shnll  be  mature  enough  to  do  them  credit  and  mm  £- 
nify  the  grammar  course. 

Opposed  to  this  opposlclbn  I  hupe  to  find  a  sentiment  on  the  part  ol  (I  b  '^ 
School  Cemiulttee  that  the  system  of  schools,  not  the  grammar  departmen  *  - 
the  interests  of  tbe  pupils,  not  the  emulation  of  the  teachers,  are  mo  &t 
Important. 

AOli:  OF   OKAnUATlON    FIIOU   QKAMUAR   SCHOOLe. 

The  queatioua  how  old  our  pupils  are  wheu  Uiey  graduate  from  llie  graBrii- 
mar  achools,  and  how  long  they  are  In  going  through  this  course,  are  ol 
present  Interest,  and  accordingly  1  have  taken  pains  to  make  tbe  necessa.  *y 
Investigations  and  give  the  results  in  this  repurt. 

The  table  below  shows  tlie  number  of  pupils  in  the  graduating  class^-^' 
of  the  several  grammar  scitools  who  are  at  this  date  of  the  ages  Indicate^  ^ ' 
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-ages  are  not  given ;  for  such  a  table  will  not  give,  except  approxi- 
,  the  average  age  of  a  class.  It  does,  however,  show  very  distinctly 
riation  in  age  among  the  several  members  of  a  dads  and  the  number 
ils  of  exceptional  age  in  the  entire  city. 

variation  in  the  ages  of  the  pupils  of  each  class  shows  that  many 
Its  enter  into  the  question  at  what  age  pupils  may  be  expected  to 
^te  their  grammar  school  course.  It  will  be  seen  also  from  the  table 
that  variations  even  more  remarkable  exist  in  the  ages  of  pupils  at 
r3'  commencement  of  the  course.  Correspondent  variation  would  be 
to  exist  all  along  the  grades : 

AGES  OF  PUPILS  OF   LOWEST  PIMMAKT  GRADE. 

4  yrs.    5  yrs.    6  yrs.    7  yrs.    8  yrs.  9  yrs.  10  yrs.  and  over. 

•RICT  I. 

i 19  33  34  17  5  5 

12  28  8  10  4  0 

ng 15  11  4  3  0  1 

RICT  2. 

t 14  47  35  17  11  4 

10  27  12  2  10 

n 5  22  14  10  0 

md 11  12  1  2  0  0 

1  3  16  6  2*  0  0 

r 10  10  4  3  2  2 

RICT  3. 

1 26  38  23  4  2  1 

itone 16  21  16  13  7  6 

S 17  46  24  11  6  2 

14  26  23  21  3  4 

) 15  18  15  5  0  0 

ins 1  35  16  9  13  0 

:rict5. 

D 22  22  15  8  2  1 

1  26  25  33  11  2  4 

Iship 5  17  12  0  0  0 

set 10  9  5  3  0  0 


TRICT  6. 

h 12  10  8  6           2  1 

rnia 15  13  9  10  0 

;r 12  17  13  2           0  0 

1  17  19  17  9           0  0 
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and  subtract  this  average  from  the  average  above  given  as  the  average  age 
at  graduating,  we  should  thereby  obtain  the  average  length  of  time  spent  by 
the  pupils  in  their  grammar  grade  course,  and  it  has  been  thought  that  to 
subtract  the  average  age  of  graduation  from  the  primary  schools  from  the 
average  age  of  graduation  from  the  grammar  schools  would  give  the  average 
time  spent  in  the  grammar  schools. 

People  who  make  such  computations  may  be  good  in  figures,  but  surely 
they  do  not  comprehend  statistics  and  have  not  grasped  the  conditions  of  the 
problen),  as  slight  consideration  will  show.  Not  to  mention  the  query 
whether  the  average  age  of  a  primary  class  now  is  the  same  as  the  average  of 
two  or  more  classes  four  or  five  years  ago,  let  us  consider  the  elements  of  the 
case. 

Let  us  suppose  we  have  a  class  of  ten  pupils  entering  the  grammar 
schools,  and  that  one  of  the  pupils  is  nine  years  of  age,  two  are  ten,  three  are 
eleven,  two  are  twelve,  one  is  thirteen,  and  one  is  fourteen.  An  inspection 
of  the  table  previously  given  will  show  that  our  supposition  of  the  ages  is  a 
reasonable  one.  The  sum  of  these  ages  Is  113  years,  and  the  average  is  11.3 
years.  If  these  children  all  live  four  years  their  average  age  will  be  15.3 
years. 

Our  classes  in  the  grammar  schools  lose  about  40  per  cent,  of  their  pupils 
during  their  course.  If  our  supposed  class  of  ten  loses  40  per  cent,  of  its 
number  in  four  years,  there  will  be  six  remaining,  and  if  those  who  have 
left  the  class  be  the  older  ones,  as  they  generally  though  not  invariably  will 
be,  the  average  age  of  the  six  left  in  the  class  will  be  14.3  years,  not  15.3. 

In  other  words,  our  class  in  four  years'  time  gains  but  three  years  in  aver- 
age age. 

This  illustrates  one  of  the  errors  into  which  that  form  of  computation 
falls. 

The  tnie  way  to  learn  how  long  It  takes  pupils  to  complete  the  grammar 
^rade  course  is  to  find  the  date  at  which  they  entered  the  6  B,  or  lowest 
grammar  grade  class  and  find  the  difference  between  that  date  and  the 
date  of  graduation.  The  average  of  these  differences  will  be  the  average 
time  spent  in  completing  the  grammar  grade  course.  In  this  statement 
there  is  one  important  error.  If  a  pupil  loses  his  membership  in  school 
and  is  out  of  school  a  year  or  two,  the  time  he  is  out  is  evidently  not  a  part 
of  bis  grammar  grade  course  and  should  be  deducted,  if  its  duration  can  be 
ascertained. 

Tlie  table  which  follows  was  made  out  in  accordance  with  the  above  plan. 
A  statement  was  sent  to  the  office  of  the  date  at  which  each  pupil  in  the 
graduating  class  of  each  grammar  school  entered  the  6  B  grade,  whether  in 
his  present  or  any  other  of  our  grammar  schools,  and  from  these  statements 
the  table  was  prepared  in  ray  office.    A  pupil  who  entered  the  6  B  grade  in 
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months.  This  is  not  the  age  at  completing  the  grade,  but  the 
children  now  in  the  grade.  The  average  age  at  completing 
;  work  must  be  about  seven  years  and  five  months. 

pupils  of  a  particular  grade  are  on  the  average  is  a  question 

more  specifically  stated  before  a  correct  answer  can  be  given. 

tering  the  grade ?    How  old  at  a  particular  date?    How  old 

grade  ?    Are  months  to  be  considered  or  years  only  ?    Is  the 

be  the  average  of  the  ages  of  the  bojfS  and  the  girls,  or  of  all 

of  tlie  class  collectively?    Various  combinations  of  these 

be  made  that  will  make  about  one  and  one-half  years  difference 

nt  of  the  average  age  of  the  same  class,  and  yet  each  answer 

sense  truthful.    For  instance,  the  difference  in  age  between 

eaving  a  grade  is  nearly  one  year.    If  you  average  by  years 

result  indicating  a  class  to  be  about  five  and  one-half  months 

if  the  nearest  month  be  taken.    If  the  average  age  of  the  boys 

he  girls  be  taken  separately,  and  the  average  of  the  two  be 

Average  age  of  the  class,  the  result  will  be  too  high  or  too  low, 

these  averages  differ  much,  unless  the  number  of  boys  equals 

girls. 

s  given  in  the  following  table  were  obtained  by  taking  the  age 

ionths  of  each  pupil  at  a  particular  date  and  dividing  the  sura 

by  the  number  of  pupils.    A  correction  was  then  applied  to 

lit  true  to  the  day  of  graduation  from  the  several  grammar 
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y  Avenue 15.19  years. 

Avenue 15.01  '  ** 

m  Street 15. 43  ** 

Street 15.20  ** 

Lvenue 13  38  " 

Street 15.43  ** 

Street 15.42  " 

Street 15.58  " 

treet 15.ei0  " 

reet 15.54  " 

Street 15.21  *' 

d  Street 15.43  ** 
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lat  it  has  occurred  to  a  number  of  people  in  this  city,  that,  if 
the  average  age  of  the  class  at  entering  the  grammar  schools 
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and  subtract  this  average  from  the  average  above  given  as  the  average  ag» 
at  graduating,  we  should  thereby  obtain  the  average  length  of  time  spent  by^ 
the  pupils  in  their  grammar  grade  course,  and  it  has  been  thought  that  t( 
subtract  the  average  age  of  graduation  from  the  primary  schools  from  th( 
average  age  of  graduation  from  the  grammar  schools  would  give  the  averag< 
time  spent  in  the  grammar  schools. 

People  who  make  such  computations  may  be  good  in  figures,  but  surel] 
they  do  not  comprehend  statistics  and  have  not  grasped  the. conditions  of  th< 
problem,  as  sliglit  consideration  will  show.  Not  to  mention  the  queij  ""^ 
whether  the  average  age  of  a  primary  class  now  is  the  same  as  the  average  oi 
two  or  more  classes  four  or  five  years  ago,  let  us  consider  the  elements  of  th< 
case. 

Let  us  suppose  we  have  a  class  of  ten  pupils  entering  the  grammai 
schools,  and  that  one  of  the  pupils  is  nine  years  of  age,  two  are  ten,  three ai 
eleven,  two  are  twelve,  one  is  thirteen,  and  one  is  fourteen.  An  inspeetioi 
of  the  table  previously  given  will  show  that  our  supposition  of  the  ages  is 
reasonable  one.  The  sum  of  these  ages  is  11.3  years,  and  the  average  is  l\A 
years.  If  these  children  all  live  four  years  their  average  age  will  be  15.: 
years. 

Our  classes  In  the  grammar  schools  lose  about  40  per  cent  of  their  pupih 
during  their  course.    If  our  supposed  class  of  ten  loses  40  per  cent  of  il 
number  in  four  years,  there  will  be  six  remaining,  and  if  those  who  hav^ 
left  the  class  be  the  older  ones,  as  they  generally  though  not  Invariably  wiV^ 
he,  the  average  age  of  the  six  left  in  the  class  will  be  14.3  years,  not  15.3. 

In  other  words,  our  class  in  four  years'  time  gains  but  three  years  in  aver — 
age  age. 

This  illustrates  one  of  the  errors  into  which  that  form  of  computatloiB 
falls. 

The  true  way  to  learn  how  long  it  takes  pupils  to  complete  the  grammar 
grade  course  is  to  find  the  date  at  which  they  entered  the  6  B,  or  lowest 
grammar  grade  class  and  find  the  difference  between  that  date  and  the 
date  of  graduation.  The  average  of  these  differences  will  be  the  average 
time  spent  in  completing  the  grammar  grade  course.  In  this  statement 
there  is  one  important  error.  If  a  pupil  loses  his  membership  In  school 
and  is  out  of  school  a  year  or  two,  the  time  he  is  out  is  evidently  not  a  part 
of  his  grammar  grade  course  and  should  be  deducted,  if  its  duration  can  be 
ascertained. 

The  table  which  follows  was  made  out  in  accordance  with  the  above  plan. 
A  statement  was  sent  to  the  office  of  the  date  at  which  each  pupil  in  the 
graduating  class  of  each  grammar  school  entered  the  6  B  grade,  whether  in 
his  present  or  any  other  of  our  grammar  schools,  and  from  these  statements 
the  table  was  prepared  in  my  office.    A  pupil  who  entered  the  6  B  grade  io 
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Septemlyer,  1891,  was  counted  as  four  years  in  the  grammar  school.  One 
who  entered  in  February,  1891,  was  considered  to  be  four  and  a  half  years 
in  the  grammar  school,  and  so  on.  Absence  at  one  time  of  a  half  year  or 
more  whenever  reported  was  deducted  from  the  time  of  the  pupil  in  the 
grade.  It  is  not  probable  that  all  these  absences  were  reported  to  me,  as 
principals  were  not  informed  of  the  use  to  which  I  intended  to  put  the  facts 
obtained. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  grammar  grade  course  is  nominally 
one  of  four  years ;  but  that  as  we  receive  pupils  into  the  grammar  depart- 
ment in  September  and  February  of  each  year  and  graduate  them  in  June 
only,  the  class  entering  in  February  will  in  regular  order  complete  its  course 
in  February,  four  years  later,  but  will  not  graduate  until  the  following 
June,  having  a  course  four  and  a  half  years  long.  As  the  courses  are  alter- 
nately four  years  and  four  and  a  half  years  long,  we  may  call  the  average 
or  standard  course  four  and  a  fourth  years  (4.25  years). 

Table  showing  the  time  in  years  the  members  of  the  present  graduating 
classes  have  spent  in  their  grammar  grade  courses : 

• 

3yrs.  3i  yrs.  4yrs.  4i  yrs.  5yrs.  5^  yrs.  6  yrs.    Total. 

Academy 7  2  16  6         7  2  ..  40 

Branch 2  20  6  2  3  . .  33 

Bridgham 4  14  34  14  4  1  ..  71 

Candace 1  9  16  20  13  5  2  66 

Doyle 7  15  21  17  5  3  68 

Federal ..  14  12  5  1  ..  32 

Messer 11  24  9  16  1  61 

Oxford 1  4  21  22  7  14  14  83 

Peace 2  13  30  9  9  6  ..  69 

Point 1  1  10  11  13  4  5  45 

Thayer 4  1  12  7  13  2  4  43 

Vineyard 1  6  14  9  3  3  4  40 

21  70         226  146      109  47  32  651 

The  totals  in  this  table  do  not  correspond  exactly  with  those  in  the  table 
of  ages,  because  pupils  who  entered  from  private  schools  and  from  out-of- 
town  schools  and  took  at  first  in  our  schools  rank  higher  than  6  B  are 
omitted  in  the  table  above,  but  are  included  in  the  table  of  ages. 

It  will  appear  from  these  tables  that  our  grammar  grade  classes  do  not 
march  in  solid  platoons  with  unbroken  step,  but  that  within  limits  the  time 
required  to  complete  the  course  depends  largely  on  the  pupil  himself. 

From  tlie  numbers  in  this  table  I  have  computed  the  following  table  show- 
ing the  average  length  of  time  the  members  of  the  graduating  classes  for  the 
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present  3'ear  in  the  several  grammar  schools  have  taken  to  complete  their 
course. 

AVKRAOR  LENGTH  OF  GRAMMAR  COURSE. 

Academy 4.15  years. 

Branch 4.26  " 

Bridgham 4 .  02  " 

Candace 4.44  " 

Doyle 4.55  " 

Federal 4.39  " 

Messer 4.27  ** 

Oxford 4.n  " 

Peace 4.20  " 

Point 4.73  " 

Thayer 4.53 

Vineyard 4 .  40 

Average 4.39     " 

THE  PROVIDENCE  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

The  essentials  of  a  training  scliool  are  a  young  teacher  who  is  trying  t6 
learn  the  art  of  teaching  by  practice,  and  a  supervisor  who  gives  illustration 
and  advice.  All  else  is  accessory  to  these  two  elements.  We  have  the  begin- 
ning of  a  training  school  whenever  a  more  experienced  teacher  gives  advice 
and  suggestions  to  one  less  experienced.  This  usually  occurs  when  the 
superintendent  or  principal  visits  a  teacher  and  presents  suggestions,  plans, 
methods  and  arrangements  which  would  be  of  service  to  her. 

When  the  superintendent  or  principal  is  suited  to  this  work  and  has  time 
sufficient  to  attend  to  it,  this  is  all  that  is  required  for  a  training  school  in  its 
essentials.  A  principal  may,  however,  be  a  very  good  principal  and  a  very 
good  teacher  without  being  either  adapted  to  the  work  of  training  3'ouDg 
teachers  or  being  so  situated  that  he  can  devote  the  needful  time  to  it 

It  has  been  found  that  the  qualities  and  adaptations  necessary  to  thecharge 
of  a  large  number  of  teachers  are  not  just  those  most  serviceable  in  one  who 
is  to  co-operate  with  the  young  teacher  in  her  effort  to  improve  herself  and 
her  methods. 

Teachers  may  learn  by  experience.  They  may  profit  by  their  failures, 
they  may  observe  the  work  of  other  teachers  and  gain  benefit  therefrom. 
This  process  is  slow  and  must  extend  over  a  considerable  number  of  years. 
If  a  teacher  by  special  training  reaches  a  high  degree  of  effectiveness  in  a 
single  year's  time,  not  requiring  five  or  six  years  to  attain  it,  all  her  work  for 
each  of  the  years  of  preparation  and  inexperience  is  rendered  greatly  more 
valuable  by  the  special  training.    Then,  too,  it  is  found  that  false  manner- 
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isms,  inferior  or  distorted  ideals,  and  sometimes  perverted  aims  result  from 
the  accidental  development  which  comes  from  mere  experience,  and  that  the 
l3est  which  lies  within  the  growing  teacher  is  not  brought  to  symmetrical 
2knd  advanced  development.  Granted  then  that  training  of  young  teachers 
is  of  advantage  to  them  and  to  the  system  of  schools  in  which  they  work,  the 
c^uestion  recurs,  how  shall  this  training  be  best  obtained? 

First  of  all,  it  will  be  agreed  that  this  training  should  be  obtained  under 
oonditions  as  similar  as  possible  to  those  in  which  the  teacher's  work  is 
ti,  hereafter  to  be  done.    In  a  graded  school  system  this  requires  that  the  traln- 
i  ng  should  take  place  in  a  graded  school,  in  one  of  the  schools  of  the  system 
in  which  the  pupil  teacher  may  afterward  teach,  in  rooms  managed  as  she 
'vrill  manage  her  room,  with  pupils  in  number,  in  preparation,  in  attitude 
similar  to  those  that  she  will  afterwards  instruct,  with  associations  with  fel- 
low teachers  such  as  she  will  afterward  enjoy.    If  this  bo  granted,  a  training 
school  cannot  be  a  school  by  itself,  but  must  be  a  room  or  rooms  of  the  ordi- 
nary school,  receiving,  instructing  and  advancing  pupils  as  ordinary  schools 
of  the  system  do.    It  has  been  found  by  experience  that  a  teacher  in  charge 
of  young  teachers  can  give  oversight  to  two  pupil  teachers  at  the  same  time 
more  effectively  than  to  a  larger  number.    These  two  pupil  teachers  should 
be  in  separate  rooms  so  that  they  may  have  the  separate  responsibility  of 
their  work,  and  approach  as  nearly  as  possible  to  ordinary  conditions  of 
teaching.    If  two  or  more  pupil  teachers  are  placed  in  one  room  under  the 
charge  of  the  principal  of  the  room,  their  teaching  must  be  done  in  the  pres- 
ence, and  to  the  disturbance,  of  the  other  teachers  as  well  as  to  their  own 
embarrassment.     This,  too,  prevents  the  pupil  teacher  receiving  the  train- 
ing of  taking  charge  of  the  room  at  the  same  time  that  she  gives  instruc- 
tion.  This  is  the  difficult  point  in  teaching,  and  provision  should  be  made  for 
it  from  the  first. 

The  main  elements  of  a  teacher's  work  may  be  divided  Into  three  parts, 
mechanical,  instructional,  and  disciplinary.    The  mechanical  arrangements 
pertain  to  the  general  oversight  of  the  school,  the  records  and  reports,  the 
movement  of  classes,  the  recesses,  dismissals,  and  things  similar.    The 
instructional  work  is  that  of  the  recitation  proper.    The  disciplinary  work 
pertains  to  the  conduct  and  character  of  the  pupils,  singlySand  collectively, 
in  classes  and  schools.    Very  much  of  a  teacher's  success  depends  upon  her 
ability  to  handle  with  familiarity  and  confidence  the  mechanical  arrange- 
ments of  a  school.    This  she  can  gain  only  by  practice ;  this  it  should  be  her 
first  effort  to  gain. 

After  she  has  observed  schools  and  their  management  and  had  some  sug- 
Kestions  as  to  what  to  do  and  how  it  should  be  done,  she  should  be  placed  in 
charge  of  a  school-room,  and  thereafter  should  have  entire  charge  of  all 
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movement  of  classes  and  pupils,  free  from  interruption  by  any  one.    If  we 
place  tv^o  pupil  teachers  each  in  charge  of  a  school-room,  and  over  these  two 
school-rooms  and  teachers  place  a  supervisor,  whom  we  may  call  a  '*  critic," 
we  have  the  unit  of  training  school  eflTort.    These  units,  for  the  reasons 
already  suggested,  should  be  dispersed  throughout  the  school  system,  rather 
than  collected  in  a  single  building.    It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  pupil  teacher 
to  take  charge  of  her  school-room,  and  do  a  teacher's  duty  in  all  respects  as 
fully  as  she  is  capable  and  without  reference  to  the  critic,  except  to  follow 
such  suggestions  as  may  be  given.    It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  critic,  by  the 
conduct  of  model  recitations,  by  the  oversight  of  the  pupil  teacher's  prepara- 
tion, by  advice  daily  given  at  the  close  of  the  session,  to  suggest  continually 
to  the  young  teacher  the  processes  of  school  work.    Practically  she  will 
be  obliged  to  spend  approximately  half  of  her  time  in  each  room.    If  this 
half  be  subdivided  and  one-half  be  given  to  teaching  and  one-half  to  obser^ 
vation,  it  will  follow  that  the  pupil  teacher  will  see  model  work  one-fourtlB. 
of  each  day,  will  be  observed  one-fourth  of  each  day,  and  will  have-one-hal^ 
of  each  day  for  independent  charge  of  her  room  without  observation  or  criti — 
cism,  except  as  shall  appear  in  the  results;  and  yet,  there  will  ever  be  at^ 
hand  in  an  adjoining  room  an  experienced  friend,  to  whom,  in  case  of  emer — 
gency,  of  difficulty  or  doubt,  she  can  go  for  aid  and  advice.    How  long  suclm 
relations  should  continue  must  be  determined  largely  by  experience  and  wiA 
be  influenced  both  by  the  preparation  of  the  teacher  before  entering  upocx- 
her  work  and  by  the  standard  of  excellence  which  it  is  desired  to  malntair& 
in  the  system. 

In  this  city  it  has  been  found  that  one  year  is  the  convenient  and  satisfac- 
tory limit  of  time  for  the  service  of  pupil  teachers.  With  us  this  year  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  half  being  spent  under  one  critic,  and  the 
second  half  under  another.  In  this  way  each  critic  has  two  pupil  teachers 
always  in  hand,  one  of  whom  has  had  a  half  year  of  training  under  another 
critic,  and  the  other  is  just  entering  upon  her  work  in  training. 

The  necessity  for  some  previous  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  pupil 
teacher  for  this  course  in  training  will  Instantly  arise  in  thought,  and  this 
practical  necessity  at  once  appears  as  the  work  progresses. 

Between  the  pupil  teacher  and  the  critic  there  must  be  several  bonds  of 
union,  the  official  bond,  the  common  Interest  in  the  school,  the  common 
interest  In  the  development  of  the  teacher ;  and  as  a  means  of  communica- 
tion and  standard  of  thought  for  each  there  must  be  a  basis  of  preparation 
covering  the  philosophy  and  In  some  degree  the  art  of  education.  If  this 
preparation  does  not  exist  It  must  be  laid  during  the  training  course  or  the 
work  of  the  pupil  teacher  must  be  largely  imitative  and  empirical.  If  the 
pupil  teacher  has  no  knowledge  of  the  philosophy  or  the  underlying  princi- 
ples of  the  art  of  education,  she  must  do  as  she  Is  told  without  comprehend- 
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ing  the  reasons  therefor.  There  is  needed,  therefore,  as  preparation  for  the 
pupil  teacher,  a  knowledge  both  of  the  subjects  which  are  to  he  taught  and 
of  the  principles  upon  which  education  proceeds.  The  first  part  of  this 
preparation  may  be  called  academic^  and  the  second  profesHonal,  For 
elementary  schools  the  academic  preparation  should  be  at  least  that  given  in 
the  secondary  schools.  The  maturity  not  merely  of  years  but  of  mental 
development  implied  in  the  completion  of  a  high  school  course  of  study  is 
essential  to  put  the  teacher  sufficiently  in  advance  of  her  pupils  to  gain  their 
respect,  and  to  make  her  sufficiently  mistress  of  her  art  to  make  her  work 
useful. 

In  this  city  we  have  made  a  connection  with  the  State  Normal  School* 
located  here,  by  which  we  secure  at  that  institution  for  the  young  ladies 
who  are  to  become  teachers  the  professional  instruction  necessarily  preced- 
ing the  training  school  practice.  Those  young  ladies  who  have  completed 
our  High  School  course  and  wish  to  be  teachers,  together  with  those  who, 
though  not  having  had  the  advantages  of  our  High  School,  have  passed  an 
examination  which  involves  attainments  equal  to  that  of  graduating  from 
our  High  School,  constitute  our  "Approved  List ; "  and  from  the  Approved 
List  so  many  as  are  needed  are  selected  for  the  course  at  the  Normal  School. 
Here  they  review  their  common  school  studies  from  the  stand-point  of  the 
teacher  rather  than  from  that  of  the  learner  and  readjust  in  their  minds  the 
subjects  of  common  school  instruction.  They  also  study  Psychology,  the 
History  of  Education,  and  the  Principles  of  Teaching,  and  receive  some 
instruction  in  the  methods  of  common  school  work.  Many  are  able  to 
accomplish  this  work  satisfactorily  In  a  half  year.  Others  will  require  a 
year's  time.  For  this  reason  we  send  to  the  Normal  School  in  September 
somewhat  more  than  the  number  of  pupil  teachers  that  we  shall  require 
during  the  year.  From  the  class  pursuing  its  studies  in  the  Normal  School 
as  many  are  selected  as  are  needed  to  enter  the  training  schools  for  practice 
at  the  middle  of  the  year.  The  remainder  continue  at  the  Normal  School 
until  the  end  of  the  year  and  from  this  remainder  so  many  as  are  needed 
are  selected  to  enter  the  practice  work  at  the  beginning  of  the  following 
year.  By  this  arrangement  we  secure  a  competition  among  the  pupil  teach- 
ers, we  become  acquainted  with  their  powers  and  characteristics,  we  give 
those  capable  of  completing  the  course  at  the  close  of  the  half  year  the 
opportunity  of  doing  so,  and  we  give  the  opportunity  of  a  full  year's  course 
to  those  who  require  so  much  time  for  academic  reviews  and  professional 
studies.  We  also  leave  without  appointment  a  certain  smalt  number  of 
those  who  have  clearly  shown  by  their  year  of  work  at  the  Normal  School 
that  they  are  not  called  to  be  teachers.  This  preparation  having  been 
gained,  there  is  a  common  basis  and  standard  to  which  the  critic  and  the 
pupil  teacher  can  refer  the  instruction  in  the  practice  school.    The  art  of 
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teachlDg  is  best  coined  by  constant  effort  to  devise  methods  from  principles 
and  to  refer  methods  and  devices  back  to  the  principles  upon  which  they 
are  founded.  No  device  can  be  accepted  which  does  not  rest  upon  a  solid 
foundation  of  mental  law,  but  the  law  must  be  applied  in  the  method  or 
device. 

If  the  pupil  teacher  remains  too  long  under  the  care  of  the  critic  the 
influence  of  the  critic— who  is  necessarily  a  person  of  experience  and  of 
power-^becomes  too  great  upon  the  pupil  teacher.  She  becomes  imitative, 
respectful,  and  subordinate ;  she  learns  to  think  and  acton  certain  lines  which 
are  suggested  to  her  by  her  critic,  but  has  neither  inspiration  nor  opportunity 
for  original  work.  After  a  half  year  of  experience  with  a  critic,  becoming 
fairly  proficient  in  the  art  of  teaching,  and  having  gained  some  self-confi- 
dence, as  the  result  of  her  experience,  that  she  can  teach  and  govern  a  school, 
she  is  transferred  to  the  care  of  another  critic  whose  methods  and  sugges- 
tions are  somewhat  diverse  from  those  of  the  first  critic,  and  becomes  aware 
that  devices  and  plans  of  work  may  be  diverse  and  yet  good.  Both  critics 
refer  their  work  to  the  same  principles  and  give  their  methods  the  same 
authority.  She  learns  the  distinction  between  principles  of  education, 
methods  and  devices,  and  learns  that  those  are  immutable,  these  variable. 
She  compares  devices  and  decides  that  some  are  better  thi^  others.  The 
idea  that  she  herself  may  be  an  originator  takes  forcible  possession  of  her 
mind  and  the  ambition  to  do  something  which  she  herself  has  suggested  is 
an  impulse  of  value.  During  this  second  half  year  under  the  guidance,  but 
•not  under  the  minute  direction  of  the  critic,  she  seeks  to  develop  and  orig- 
inate treatment  of  subjects  and  pupils,  and  tests  without  the  danger  of  pro- 
ceeding too  far  if  unfortunate  in  her  schemes ;  so  that  while  during  the  first 
half  year  if  she  has  grown  imitative,  during  her  second  lialf  year  she  grows 
original  and  progressive.  The  importance  of  this  distinction  will  be  evident 
to  anyone  who  has  given  thought  to  the  development  of  power  in  teachers. 

At  the  completion  of  her  year's  work  in  training,  the  teacher  is  ready  for 
appointment  as  vacancies  may  be  found.  If  the  number  of  teachers-in- 
training  be  suitably  adjusted  to  the  usual  needs  of  the  schools  as  to  teachers, 
it  can  be  made  sure  that  those  successfully  completing  the  training  school 
work  will  receive  appointments  either  immediately  or  soon  after  their  grad- 
uation. Our  training  schools  have  increased  from  one,  with  which  we  began 
eight  years  ago,  to  twenty-four  at  the  present  time.  This  means  that  we 
have  found  by  experience  that  we  need  fifty  teachers  or  more  each  year,  and 
that  about  fifty  teachers,  therefore,  are  constantly  in  training  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  schools. 

It  should  not  be  understood,  however,  that  the  care  of  the  critic  over  her 
pupils  ends  at  their  graduation.  We  have  found  great  value  from  an  effort 
to  continue  in  their  most  helpful  form  the  warm  friendships  which  have 
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grown  between  the  critic  and  the  pupil  teacher,  and  critics  are  advised  to 
visit  in  their  schools  at  least  once  a  quarter  the  recent  graduates  from  their 
training  schools.  This  is  done  to  encourage  growth,  to  catch  the  beginnings 
of  wrong  tendencies  in  development,  and  to  apply  the  kindly  remedy  early. 
The  danger  of  mannerisms,  of  failure  to  live  up  to  ideals  of  attainment,  of 
divergence  of  e£fort  into  inefficient  channels  is  so  great  that  the  careful  eye 
of  the  critic,  familiar  with  the  powers  and  qualities  of  the  young  teacher, 
becomes  an  important  means  of  discerning  at  an  early  date  these  wrong  ten- 
dencies and  directing  the  young  teacher  in  that  growth  which  is  the  main 
essential. 

Besides  the  work  which  the  pupil  teacher  does  under  the  care  of  her  critic, 
there  is  opportunity  for  outside  work  in  charge  of  specialists.  With  us  this 
outside  work  has  thus  far  been  in  drawing  and  nature  study.  It  has  been 
our  custom  for  several  years  past  to  have  the  director  of  drawing  meet  one- 
half  of  the  pupil  teachers  on  Tuesday  afternoon  and  the  other  half  on  Thurs- 
day afternoon  for  special  instruction  in  drawing.  Sometimes  these  meetings 
have  been  devoted  to  nature  study  instead  of  drawing.  We  have  done  this 
for  the  sake  of  strengthening  the  pupil  teachers  in  their  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  drawing,  and  making  them  better  instructors  in  our  schools  on  that 
account,  and  also  for  the  additional  purpose  of  so  adjusting  requirements  in 
the  training  schools  themselves  that  the  critic  teacher  shall  be  able  to  know 
directly  each  pupil  in  the  two  rooms  under  her  charge  as  to  characteristics 
and  attainments.  The  critic  on  Tuesday  afternoon  takes  charge  of  the  room 
of  the  teacher  who  goes  to  the  class  in  drawing,  and  on  Thursday  afternoon 
of  the  other  room.  This  gives  the  supervisors  an  opportunity  to  observe  the 
work  of  each  pupil  teacher  independent  of  the  presence  and  influence  of  the 
critic.  It  also  gives  the  same  opportunity  to  observe  the  work  of  the  critic 
and  to  make  sure  that  her  standard  of  effort  is  what  it  should  be. 

The  influence  of  this  work  upon  the  critics  themselves  must  be  considered. 
There  is  first  the  danger  that  the  critic  may  make  herself  too  impressive,  her 
own  vigorous  personality  may  assert  itself  and  the  pupils  in  the  schools  may 
be  led  to  look  to  her  as  their  teacher  with  the  pupil  teachers  as  her  assist- 
ants. This  is  a  false  attitude  for  all  concerned.  The  pupil  teacher  must  be 
the  teacher,  and  the  critic  simply  the  adviser  and  friend.  The  children  must 
be  led  to  look  to  the  pupil  teacher  as  their  instructor  and  disciplinarian. 
The  pupil  teacher  must  be  the  one  who  settles  difficulties,  meets  parents, 
confers  with  the  principal,  and  does  all  those  things  which  a  teacher  of  a 
room  is  responsible  for  doing.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  liability  that 
the  critic  may  settle  down  to  being  a  mere  visitor,  a  mere  observer  of  work 
which  is  fairly  but  not  highly  successful;  she  may  lose  her  standard  of 
attainment  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  as  individuals  and  of  the  school  as  a 
school.    These  difficulties  must  be  met  by  requiring  visits  to  the  best  schools 
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Iq  the  system,  which  visits  shall  be  carefully  reported  In  critic  meetings,  tnd 
the  points  of  suggestion  and  improvement  which  may  be  made  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  system  may  be  discussed  and  emphasized.  The  critic  must  her- 
self frequently  give  illustrative  lessons,  not  merely  for  the  benefit  of  her 
pupil  teachers,  but  frequently  in  the  presence  of  other  critics,  the  supervis- 
ors and  other  teachers.  Each  critic  must  select  some  subject  of  school  work 
in  which  she  shall  make  herself  an  authority  and  which  she  may  ezempliff 
as  an  expert  in  the  presence  and  for  the  aid  of  the  teachers  of  the  system  of 
which  she  is  a  part.  She  roust  constantly  seek  to  improve  herself,  if  not 
aiong  all  lines,  at  least  upon  some  lines,  and  when  her  power  to  grow  ceases 
it  will  be  best  to  drop  into  the  regular  work. 

The  liability  of  such  a  system  of  training  schools,  as  has  thus  far  been  oat- 
lined,  to  be  loose  and  miscellaneous  in  character  and  to  show  in  each  separate 
part  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  critics  rather  than  the  ideals  of  the  schools  as 
a  unit,  will  suggest  itself  to  all  thoughtful  persons.  To  avoid  this  there  must 
be  work  with  the  critics  themselves. 

These  critics  must  meet  the  superintendent,  the  supervisors  of  schools  in 
special  subjects,  the  teachers  of  pedagogy  at  the  Normal  School,  and  In  free 
conference  discuss  those  points  upon  which  di£ferences  of  opinion  are  likely 
to  arise.  This  discussion  must  proceed  to  the  point  at  which  the  Judgment 
of  each  critic  becomes  confirmed  in  the  belief  that  the  foundation  principles 
of  education  are  one,  whatever  may  be  the  diversity  in  practice,  and  all 
harmful  deficiencies  are  eliminated  in  the  general  consensus  of  Judgment 
secured  by  discussion  and  reference  to  principles.  In  case  this  elirainatioD 
cannot  be  secured  by  this  process  a  change  in  critics  can  be  readily  made, 
for  every  school  system  must  necessarily  contain  in  itself  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  superior  teachers  who  are  adapted  to  the  work  of  preparation  of 
young  teachers  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  system  itself.  These  critic  meetings 
are  in  themselves  a  valuable  stimulus  to  the  supervisors  of  schools;  for, 
composed  as  they  necessarily  are  of  persons  of  experience,  of  study,  of 
tboughtfulness.  of  special  ability,  of  aptness  in  school  work,  and  devoted  to 
a  discussion  as  profound  as  can  be  made  of  the  principles  of  education,  and 
an  exposition  as  clear  and  detailed  as  practicable  of  the  devices  by  which 
these  principles  can  be  made  effective  in  schools,  they  must  necessarily 
secure  the  serious  and  careful  effort  of  the  superintendent  and  supervisors* 
They  furnish  likewise  a  means  for  the  introduction  of  new  methods  or 
a  change  of  degree  of  effort  along  the  lines  of  work.  It  seems  to  me  that  no 
system  of  schools  can  be  maintained  showing  life  and  growth  in  all  its  parts 
without  these  frequent  meetings  of  the  superintendent  and  his  more  pro- 
gresr^ive  teachers  for  the  careful  study  of  educational  questions.  These  are 
very  different  meetings  from  those  in  which  mere  questions  of  management 
are  discussed. 
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Thus  far  I  have  presented  the  system  of  training  schools  which  we  have 
established  In  this  city  upon  their  educational  site.  The  great  influence  of 
these  schools  in  improving  the  school  system  of  Providence  is  acknowledged 
by  all  acquainted  with  our  school  work.  We  have  been  able  to  secure  each 
year  a  considerable  number  of  young  ladies  full  of  enthusiasm,  well-trained 
as  to  methods,  and  determined  to  improve.  The  tone  of  the  school  system 
has  greatly  changed.  It  is  no  longer  conservative  and  satisfied,  but  is  pro- 
gressive and  ambitious.  The  conditions  of  growth  are  noticed  and  in  a 
larse  degree  realized  among  us,  and  this  has  been  obtained  without  addi- 
tional expense  to  the  tax  payers  of  the  city. 

While  this  system  has  practical  advantages  it  is  likewise  economical.  We 
pay  pupil  teachers  $20  a  month  for  their  first  half  year  and  $30  a  month  for 
their  second  half  year.  The  pay  of  the  pupil  teachers  in  two  rooms,  there- 
fore, is  $00  per  month,  or  $ffOO  per  year.  In  the  primary  schools  we  pay  the 
critic  $75  per  annum  in  addition  to  what  she  would  receive  as  a  regular 
teacher,  which  would  usually  be  $600  per  annum.  The  sum  paid,  then,  to 
the  two  pupil  teachers  and  the  critic  is  $1,150  for  the  instruction  of  two 
rooms,  or  $587.50  each.  This  is  a  trifle  less  than  the  average  expense  for 
tuition  in  the  primary  rooms  of  the  city.  It  was  this  financial  fact  which  led 
to  the  establishment  of  $75  as  the  sum  to  be  paid  to  critics  in  addition 
to  their  other  work.  This  sum,  however,  is  quite  too  small  a  payment 
to  make  for  the  value  of  the  special  services  which  they  render  over  and 
above  what  they  would  render  as  regular  teachers. 

In  grammar  schools  we  pay  critics  $800,  and  one  critic  $1,000,  but  these 
8ums  likewise  bring  the  expense  of  the  training  schools  below  those  of  the 
average  grammar  school. 

TBAININO  SCHOOLS  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

Besides  the  several  elementary  training  schools  which  we  have  had 
established  for  several  years  and  have  thus  far  described,  we  have  lately  in 
<^ounection  with  Brown  University  entered  upon  the  experiment  of  a  train- 
ing  school  for  teachers  of  high  schools.  In  the  appointments  made  for  the 
ensuing  year  there  are  seven  student  teachers  who  will  serve  half  time  and 
receive  half  the  pay  of  teachers  of  the  lowest  rank  in  our  high  schools.  Our 
High  School  sessions  are  five  hours  daily,  and  four  recitations  of  fifty  minutes 
each  constitute  the  standard  day's  work  of  a  teacher.  For  this  we  pay  from 
$800  to  $2,000  according  to  the  experience  and  rank  of  the  teacher.  It  is 
expected  that  the  student  teachers  will  hear  two  recitations  daily,  and 
besides  will  take  charge  of  the  school-room,  or  spend  the  time  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  exercises  or  the  marking  of  papers,  during  the  time  of  an  additional 
recitation  as  may  be  required.    For  this  service  they  will  receive  $400  each 

per  annum.    They  will  be  expected  also  to  take  a  post  graduate  course  in 
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pedagogy  in  Brown  University  in  continuation  of  the  coarse  of  study  in 
pedagogy  already  begun. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  among  our  fif ty-flve  High  School  teachers  a 
considerable  number  of  superior  teachers  who  have  ability,  scholarship  and 
successful  experience.  Five  of  these  have  been  selected  to  serve  as  critics 
of  the  student  teachers  in  their  several  departments.  The  outside  work  of 
these  student-teachers  will  be  such  as  is  prescribed  by  the  faculty  of  Brown 
University  as  required  work  in  pedagogy.  Besides  this,  there  will  be  fre- 
quent conferences  between  the  several  student-teachers  and  their  critics, 
and  on  Saturdays  a  two  hours*  conference  in  which  all  the  student-teachers 
and  several  experienced  teachers  of  our  own  schools  and  vicinity  will  take 
part  in  the  discussion  of  educational  principles  and  school  methods. 

If  this  plan  for  secondary  Instruction  results  In  giving  to  our  own  High 
School  better  teachers,  to  our  own  High  School  Inspiration  and  advancement 
of  our  best  teachers,  and  to  other  high  schools  that  may  hereafter  receive  ts 
teachers  the  young  ladies  and  young  gentlemen  trained  in  this  school,  better 
and  more  ambitious  and  capable  Instructors  Chan  they  would  otherwise  get, 
not  only  will  Brown  University  and  the  graduates  thereof  who  enter  upon 
teaching  be  profited,  but  education  In  secondary  lines  will  be  advanced. 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

As  your  rules  require,  I  present  herewith  my  annual  report  respecting 
the  evening  schools  of  this  city.  The  very  full  and  satisfactory  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Evening  Schools  renders  It  unnecessary  for  me  to  write 
at  length. 

I  think  It  may  be  safely  said  that  the  Improvement  of  the  evening  schools 
during  the  past  winter,  when  compared  with  former  years,  was  manifest 
and  gratifying.  That  large  floating  class  that  adds  so  much  to  registration, 
so  much  to  expense  and  so  much  to  the  demoralization  of  the  schools,  was 
gotten  rid  of  to  a  considerable  degree  by  the  system  of  registration  required. 
The  establishment  of  an  evening  high  school  with  two  sets  of  classes,  one 
attending  two  evenings  and  one  three  evenings  per  week,  was  valuable  both 
in  the  work  which  it  did  and  In  the  Influence  It  exerted  and  will  continue  to 
exert  over  the  lower  evening  schools. 

I  content  myself  at  this  time  with  two  suggestions,  one  for  Improving  the 
teaching,  the  other  for  extending  the  scope  of  these  schools.  The  position 
of  teacher  In  an  evening  school  Is  one  of  much  responsibility  and  requiring 
special  fitness.  A  very  skilful  teacher  of  day  schools  may  fall  of  high  suc- 
cess In  an  evening  school.  The  principal  of  an  evening  school  very  largely 
determines  Its  character  and  success.  There  Is  a  difference  In  principals; 
some  have  power  to  inspire  pupils  and  Improve  teachers,  others  are  mechan- 
ical managers,  and  among  them  Is  an  occasional  figurehead  or  a  policeman 
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obtaining  order  by  force  of  will  and  muscle.  It  would  be  a  helpful  thing  if 
teachers  in  their  earliest  experience  could  be  put  under  our  best  principals, 
who  would  Induct  them  into  the  work,  advise  them  as  to  methods,  caution 
them  as  to  mistakes,  and  bring  out  the  best  that  was  in  them  more  rapidly 
and  more  completely  than  ordinary  and  sometimes  unfortunate  experience 
would  do.  This  could  be  done  easily.  It  would  not  be  a  difficult  thing  to 
select  two  or  three  schools  under  the  best  principals  to  be  training  schools 
for  young  teachers.  Several  of  the  best  of  the  experienced  teachers  should 
be  appointed  to  each  such  school,  and  the  remaining  places  should  be  filled 
by  young  teachers-in-training.  The  principal  should  feel  that  after  the 
general  plans  for  his  school  were  made,  his  chief  duty  was  with  the  teachers- 
in-training,  and  to  enable  him  to  devote  himself  to  this  work  he  should  have 
an  assistant  who  would  do,  under  the  general  direction  of  the  principal,  the 
greater  part  of  the  work  now  usually  attended  to  by  principals.  This  assist- 
ant likewise  would  get  an  excellent  training,  preparing  him  for  the  work  of 
an  independent  principal.  This  scheme  could  be  easily  arranged  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  cost  nothing,  and  if  well  managed  would  result  in  important 
gains  to  the  teaching  force. 

The  second  suggestion  is  that  evening  classes  in  cooking  be  provided  for. 
We  have  three  well-equipped  kitchens  and  three  teachers  able  to  give 
instruction  in  cooking,  either  in  elementary  lines  or  in  the  highest  style  of 
the  art  Such  classes  might  contain  about  fifteen  pupils  each,  and  meet  two 
evenings  per  week.  Two  classes  would  occupy  four  evenings  per  week  and 
each  teacher  could  in  twenty  weeks  give  thirty  girls  forty  lessons  each, 
which  would  do  very  well  for  an  elementary  course.  The  cost  of  supplies 
for  such  classes  would  be  much  less  per  pupil  than  the  price  of  books  fur- 
nished pupils  in  the  advanced  evening  schools  or  evening  high  school. 

THE  ANTHONY  PRIZES. 

Senator  Anthony  left  by  will  $3,000  to  the  city  of  Providence  to  establish 
**  prizes  for  excellence  In  the  public  schools."  It  was  decided  that  these 
prizes  should  be  silver  medals  offered  to  the  pupils  in  the  grammar  schools 
for  excellence  in  reading,  and  gold  medals  offered  in  the  high  schools  for 
excellence  in  composition  in  the  Girls'  Department,  and  for  composition  and 
delivery  In  the  Boys'  Bepartment,  and  In  the  Classical  Department. 

The  annual  awards  of  these  prizes  by  public  competition  have  been  occa- 
sions of  great  interest. 

I  present  herewith  a  complete  list  of  winners  of  AnMiony  Prizes  from  the 
beginning  to  the  present  time.  This  list  is  presented  here  so  that  loss  of 
records  and  failure  of  memories  in  the  future  shall  not  mar  its  completeness. 

8 
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Names  of  Winners  of  the  Anthony  Medals. 

Providence  Hioh  School. 

1888. 

Girls'  Department Lily  Rose. 

Classical     "  George  W.  C.  Hill. 

English  and  Scientific  Department Wilfred  C.  Leland. 

1889. 

Girls'  Department Edna  C.  Greene. 

Classical    "  Thomas  H.  Rothwell. 

English  and  Scientific  Department Edward  V.  Luther. 

1890. 

Girls'  Department Lucy  J.  Freeman. 

Classical    '* Frederick  Cohn. 

English  and  Scientific  Department William  A.  Boutelle. 

1891. 

Girls'  Department Marion  Wiggin. 

Classical    **  George  H.  Huddy,  Jr. 

English  and  Scientific  Department Fred  E.  Horton. 

1892. 

Girls'  Department Harriet  E.  Northrop. 

Classical    "  Arthur  C.  Stone. 

English  and  Scientific  Department Edward  M.  Sullivan. 

1893. 

Girls'  Department Emmeline  R.  Crowell. 

Classical    **  Wilbur  A.  Scott. 

English  and  Scientific  Department Henry  M.  Bass,  Jr. 

1894. 

Girls'  Department Edith  M.  Johnson. 

Classical    "  Lewis  T.  Place. 

English  and  Scientific  Department .Dwight  E.  Bartlett 

1895. 

Girls'  Department (Gertrude  E.  Millard. 

Boys'  **  George  Dudley  Church. 
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Academy  Avenue  Grammar  School. 


1888. 
Harry  C.  Whipple. 

1889. 
Eben  Hoadley, 
Ida  Fiske. 

1890. 
Thomas  France, 
Hattie  B.  Stone. 

1891. 
Sylvester  B.  Coen, 
Margaret  Graham. 


1892. 
John  Donley. 
Mabel  Carpenter. 

1893. 
Alice  Baldwin. 

1894. 
Alex.  McKay, 
Margaret  Costello. 

1895. 
Harry  Baldwin, 
Hattie  £.  McLellan. 


Branch  Avenue  Grammar  School. 


1888. 
Ella  Wattslong. 

1889. 
Henrietta  L.  M.  K.  Haas. 

1890. 
John  Devlin. 

1891. 
Myra  Drew. 

1892. 
Ethel  M.  Gates, 
John  Maguire. 


1893. 
Elizabeth  Cooper  Dawson, 
John  Francis  Scott 

1894. 
Elizabeth  O'Malley, 
llmothy  J.  Murphy. 

1896. 
Mary  E.  M.  Hughes, 
Frederick  J.  Berth. 


Bbidoham  School. 


1888. 
Lucy  Pierce, 
Elton  Taft. 

1889. 
Blanche  Shaw, 
Edgar  C.  Lakey. 

1890. 
Eddie  Northrop, 
Gertrude  Simmons. 


1891. 
Waldo  Page, 
Nellie  Hooper. 

1892. 
Josie  Morse, 
Waldo  Bartlett, 
Courtland  Massie, 
Mabel  White. 
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1893. 
Harry  Paine, 
Ida  M.  Carpenter, 
Mabel  Miller, 
William  Davy. 

1894. 
Ernest  B.  P.  Atwood, 
Marcus  A.  Goldsmith, 


Madeline  Cooney, 
Myrtle  K  Lake. 
1896. 
William  H.  Alverson, 
Irene  T.  Seabary, 
Perlia  A.  Billington, 
James  L.  Sherman. 


Candace  Stkbbt  Grammab  School. 


1888. 
Carrie  E.  Sampson. 

1889. 
Helen  A.  Lindroth, 
W.  Fred  Jones. 

1890. 
Jessie  M.  Allan, 
Raymond  I.  Blanchard. 

1891. 
Agnes  A.  Foster, 
Fred  G.  Phillips. 

1892. 
Amy  B.  Hall, 
Nathan  G.  Hall. 


1893. 
Carl  Davison, 
William  T.  Knoop. 

1894. 
Eustelle  M.  Devenish, 
John  Parker. 

1895. 
Maud  J.  Bucklin, 
Arthur  C.  M.  Bowen, 
Sadie    M.  Kennedy, 
Samuel  H.  Segall, 


jlstRoo^ 
2d  R(>4>^ 


DOYLB  AVBNUB  GrAMMAB  SCHOOL. 


1888. 
Mabel  Caffrey. 

1889. 
Willie  Chambers, 
Bertha  Tempest. 

1890. 

Morris  Dimond, 
Alice  Emerson. 
1891. 
Nathaniel  Niles, 
Florence  Everett. 


1892. 
William  Talty, 
Julia  Smith. 

1893. 
Leon  Phetteplace, 
Helen  Robinson. 

1894. 
Harry  Mowry, 
Emma  Wilde. 

1895. 
Everett  Hartwell, 
Alice  Wright. 
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Fbd^ral  Strsbt  Grammar  School. 

1888.  1892. 

Maude  M.  Wardell.  May  E.  Conant, 

1889.  John  J.  Finnerty. 
Margaret  McLellan,  1893. 
Clarence  A.  Ryan.  Minnie  S.  Bartlett, 

1890.  Harry  E.  Wilbur. 
Georgie  M.  Hoag,  1894. 
Austin  O'Toole.  Lucy  A.  McGinn, 

1891.  Samuel  P.  Ward. 
Gertrude  K.  Greene,  1895. 
Frank  H.  Tweed.  Mabel  I.  Bartlett, 

Ernest  C.  Baker. 

Manton  Avsnub  Grammar  School. 

1893.  1895. 
Samuel  R.  Hulmes.  No  reading. 

1894. 
Annie  S.  Luther. 

Messer  Street  Grammar  School. 

1894.  1895. 
Harry  C.  Owen,  Charles  L.  Euart, 
Florence  A.  Pirce.  Vida  G.  Ingerson. 

Oxford  Street  Grammar  School. 

1888.  1893. 
Angeline  M.  Mulvey.  Fred  W.  Hall, 

1889.  Mabel  A.  Rickard. 
Susan  £.  Waite,  1894. 
Charles  H.  Taber.  Lucy  Evelyn  Weld, 

1890.  Bradford  Harris  Whitford. 
Maud  M.  Rees,  1895. 

James  Poland.  Louise  May  MuUIn, 

1891.  Loretta  Hermann, 
Bernice  A.  Shaw,  Herbert  Arthur  Crowell, 
Guss  H.  Anderson.  Cyrus  Briggs  Swift,  Jr. 

1892. 
Dolly  L.  Whittlesey, 
John  F.  Mahon. 
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Peace  Street  Grammar  School. 

1890.  1893. 
Elmer  Howard  Kinnecutt,  Henry  Ashworth, 
Helen  May  Byrne.  Adelaide  Belle  Wood. 

1891.  1894. 

George  Dudley  Church,  Frederick  Ashley  Churclzm, 

Amy  Phillips  Sheldon.  Ardelia  May  Gardner. 

1892.  1895. 
William  Truman  Aldrich,  Claude  Cuthbert  Ball, 
Rebecca  Walker  Sheldon.  Kowena  Hoxie  Steere, 

Frances  Ludwig. 

Point  Street  Grammar  Schoot^ 

1888.  1892. 

Lucy  M.  Danielson,  Clifford  S.  Anderson, 

Josie  E.  Perkins.  Gertrude  M.  Scott. 

1889.  1893. 
William  B.  Peck,  William  S.  Blake, 
Grace  E.  Brady.  Flora  M.  Pitts. 

1890.  .  1894. 

Oliver  C.  Horsnian,  Cassius  M.  C.  Freeborn, 

Hope  A.  Dyer.  Clara  L.  Spencer. 

1891.  1895. 
Howland  S.  Pitman,  James  A.  Christie, 
J  ulia  Jacobs.  Bertha  Lederer. 

Thayer  Street  Grammar  School. 

1888.  Frank  T.  Hallett, 
Josephine  M.  Mayno.  Clarence  F.  Woodworth. 

1889.  1893. 
Bertha  S.  White,  Saida  X.  Hallett, 
James  A.  Pratt.  Horace  Ellnier  Knowles. 

1890.  1894. 

Edith  M.  Dunham,  Grace  Louise  Bicknell, 

Clarence  A.  Conway.  Mary  E.  Foley, 

1801.  Francis  William  Hiebler, 

Ellen  Slater  Head,  Joseph  Stanislaus  Carroll. 
Roland  C.  Powers.  1895. 

1892.  Alice  M.  Barrett, 
M.  Elizabeth  Baker,  Joseph  H.  Rogers. 
Margaret  Mahoney, 
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ViXBYABD  Street  GRUfMAR  School. 


1888. 
Annie  U.  Reed, 
Abbie  Chase. 

1889. 
Arthur  Allen, 
Florence  Hopkins. 

1890. 
Henry  P.  Jordan, 
Mary  B.  W.  Lippltt. 

1891. 
Howard  W.  Allen, 
Carrie  £.  Jordan. 


1892. 
Benjamin  P.  Moulton, 
Emma  G.  Williams. 

1893. 
Joseph  Murphy, 
Ethel  McKown. 

1894. 
Ira  S.  Steele, 
Ethel  W.  Reed. 

1895. 
Mary  J.  Quinn, 
Chester  C.  Ford. 


Enrollment. 


the  High  Schools 

**  Grammar  Schools 
•*  Primary  Schools.. 
•'  Special  Schools. . . 
*'  Kindergartens 

Total  Enrollment.... 


First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Quarter. 

Quarter. 

Quarter. 

Quarter. 

1,330 

1,278 

1,230 

1,170 

5,118 

4,657 

5,410 

5,155 

13,000 

12,741 

12,182 

12,330 

144 

155 

158 

171 

524 

420 

431 

514 

20,116 

19,251 

19,411 

19,340 

For 
Year. 

1,357 

6,009 

16,220 

354 

740 

24,680 


Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  S.  TARBELL. 

SuperintendenU 
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Statistics  of  the  Public  Schooxs 


OF 


PROVIDENCE,  R.  1. 


city  population  by  census  of  1880 lO**^*^ 

"  "  •*       "       ••  1885 118,070 

'*  ••  •*       "       "1890 VSl*'^^^ 

"  "  "        "        "1895 153«,<^ 

School  census,  January  1, 1895.    Males 12,861 

Females 12,822 


«C  CI  l<  ««  Ci 


Legal  school  age,  5-15  years  total 25,683 

Number  enrolled    In    public   schools,   report  of  census 

enumerators 18,304 

In  parochial  schools 3,450 

In  private  schools 581 

Not  in  any  school 3,348 

Number  of  school  days  in  the  year 195 

Number  of  days  the  schools  were  taught 189 

Assessed  value  of  school  property Sl,787,04X^ 

Taxable  property  of  city $167,264,200    ^* 

Number  of  school-rooms  in  which  pupils  are  seated  for  both  study  ^^^ 
recitation  under  one  teacher : 

Primary 257 

Grammar  schools 115 

Number  of  school-rooms  in  charge  of  two  or  more  teachers  teaching  io  *^^® 
same  room,  or  in  recitation  room : 

Primary 11 

Grammar,  not  including  principals 2 

High 13 
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limber  of  different  school  buildings,  June,  18d5: 

High 2  . 

Grammar  and  primary 13 

Primary 65 

Special  schools  and  annexes 8 

amber  of  teachers  June  28, 1895,  including  principals :  544 

Males 42 

Females 502 

umber  of  scholars  enrolled 24,680 

Males 12.493 

Females 12,187 

verage  daily  attendance 15,703.2 

Males 7,827.3 

Females 7,875.9 

iaries : 

Superintendent $4,000 

Principals  of  high  schools $3,000,  32,500,  $2,250,  $2,000 

Assistants  in  high  schools $1,900  to  $600 

Principals  of  grammar  schools $2,000,  $1,500,  $1,000 

Assistants  in  grammar  schools.    First  grade $750 

Second  grade $675 

Other  assistants $625 

Principals  of  primary  schools $675,  $650 

Assistants $600,  $450,  $350 

First  critic  teacher,  grammar  grade $1,000 

Critic  teachers,  grammar  grade,  (in  addition  to  other 

salary) $126 

Critic  teachers,  primary  grade,  (In  addition  to  other 

salary) $75 

Pupil  teachers $300,  $200 

Teachers  of  music.    One $1,700 

Four,  each $700 

Supervisor  of  drawing $1,600 

Assistant  supervisors  of  drawing,  (three  each) $1,000 

Supervisor  of  physical  training $1,000 

Assistant  supervisor  of  physical  training $800 

Principals  of  cooking  schools $800  to  $600 

Teachers  of  sewing 9500 

Principals  of  kindergartens $625,  $525 

Assistants  in  "  $300  to  $500 

9 
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Salaries: 

Teachers  in  evening  schools.   Principals,  per  evening : 

$5.00,  $2.50,  $2.00 
Assistants,    "        "       $1.50,  $1.00 

EXPENDITUKES. 

For  teachers'  salaries $d49,3l2  22 

sites,  buildings  and  furniture 81,196  82 

repairs 43,674  71 

fuel  and  care  of  buildings 63,8(i9  U 

evening  schools,  w. 32,163  57 

supervision 8,437  00 

books,  stationery  and  supplies 35,354  80 

miscellaneous  expenses 14,541  19 

interest  and  sinking  funds 35,521  53 

Total $664,010  95 
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Thk  School  Census  for  Certain  Previous  Years 


HAS  been: 


B35 5,106 

965  9,217 

B79 17,684 

880 19,108 

B81  19,819 

882 21,800 

883 82,092 

684 21,676 

885 22,616 

22,813 


1887 23,391 

1888 23,054 

1880 22,947 

1800 28,114 

1891 22,862 

1892 24,001 

1808 .....25,823 

1894 26,309 

1805 25,688 


The  School  Census  by  Wards,  January,  1895. 


WARDS. 

Children  of  School  Age  (5  to  15  Years). 

BOT8. 

GIRLS. 

TOTAL. 

I 

1,226 
1,119 
1,682 
892 
1,030 
1,582 
1.224 
1,032 
1,274 
2,220 

1,206 
1,331 
1,728 
867 
1,034 
1,438 
1,241 
1,041 
1,194 
2,242 

2,432 

2,580 

3,410 

759 

II 

in 

iv 

V 

2.064 

VI 

3,020 
2,465 
2,078 
2,468 
4,462 

VII 

^iii 

IX 

X 

Total  citv 

12,861 

12,822 

25,683 
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CENSUS  TAKEN  JANUARY  OF  EACH  YEAR. 


A  Table  Showing  the   Attendance  in  the  Public 
Schools  for  Certain  Previous  Years. 


1836 1,456 

1866 6,760 

1879 Il,'.ii0 

1880 ll,4« 

1881 12,102 

1882 12,687 

1883 13,140 

1884 13,332 

1886 14,136 

1886 H}W7 


1887 15,506 

1888 14,«S4 

1889 14,850 

1890 14,S43 

1891 15,544 

1892 15,916 

1893 17,074 

1894 17,879 

1895 18,304 


A  Table  Showing  the  Attendance  in  the  Public 
Schools  by  Wards,  for  1895. 


WARDS. 

I 

II 

Ill 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

X 

aty 


BOYS. 


722 
908 

1,0C7 
273 
634 

1,281 
991 
827 

1.032 

1,646 


9,3M 


GIRLS. 


651 
956 

1,078 
256 
616 

1,182 
975 
731 
954 

1.529 


8,923 


TOTAL. 


1.873 
1,864 
2,140 
529 
1,250 
2.463 
1,M6 
1,558 
1,9M 
3,175 


18,304 
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A  Table  Showino  the  Attendance  in  the  Catholic 
Schools  for  Certain  Previous  Years. 


\5 

i6 «06 

• 2,676 

10 2,769 

II 2,742 

12 2,882 

a : 3,197 

W 3,147 

M 3,260 

86 3,267 


1867 

1688. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1896. 


.8,248 
.8,299 
.8,403 
.8,2i<7 
.2,902 
.3,827 
.8,700 
.3,676 
.8,460 


A  Table  Showing  the  Attendance  in  the  Catholic 
Schools,  by  Wards,  for  1895. 


WARDS. 

BOYS. 

GIRLS. 

TO^AL. 

I 

247 
34 

421 
39 

233 

137 
14 
81 
21 

840 

291 

66 
437 

26 
231 
101 

29 
169 

64 
480 

638 
89 

858 
66 

II 

:jT 

IV 

V 

464 

VI 

238 

MT 

4S          • 

11 

250 

IX 

X , 

86 
820 

ty 

1,567 

1,883 

3,450 

»j.....«.  •...•...*... 
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CENSUS  TAKEN  JANUARY  OF  EACH  YEAR. 


A  Table  Showing  the  Attendance  in  the  Private 
Schools  for  Certain  Previous  Years. 


1836 2,186 

1866 660 

1879. 809 

1880 979 

1881 857 

1882 861 

1888 960 

1884 899 

1886 9S9 

1886 734 


1887 7* 

1888 •* 

1889 711 

1890 717 

1891 ^ 

1892 ^ 

1893 T** 

1894 '^ 

1896 '^^ 


A  Table  Showing  the  Attendance  in  the  Private 
Schools  by  Wards,  for  1895. 


WARDS. 

BOTS. 

OIRL8. 

TOTAL. 

I 

90 
62 
12 
12 
12 
14 
26 
8 
19 
16 

112 
88 

8 
24 

16 

18 

21 

21 

11 
1 

202 

11 

160 

in , 

15 

iv 

36 

V 

28 

VI 

27 
47 
29 
90 
17 

vii 

VIII 

IX 

X 

1 
1 

CAtv 

271                   '                     «ift 
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Table  Showing  the  Number  of  Children  of  School  Age 
Not  Enrolled  in  ant  School   for  the 

Years  Named. 


5 1.60i 

5 2,0M 

9  2,960 

» 3,941 

il 4,118 

« 4,920 

« 4,776 

►4 4,298 

» 4,903 

» 4,126 


1887 S,872 

1888 4,483 

1889 3,96S 

1890 4,327 

1891  3,688 

1892 4,101 

1893 4,2H7 

1894 3,990 

1896 3,348 


Table    Showing    bt    Wards    the    Number    of    Children 
OF  School  Age   Not  Enrolled  in   ant 
School   for   1895. 


wards. 

BOTS. 

OIBLS. 

TOTAL. 

I 

11 

rll 

167 
195 
182 
68 
151 
150 
193 
116 
202 
218 

152 
232 
215 
61 
171 
142 
216 
120 
165 
232 

319 
427 
397 

IV 

129 

V 

322 

VI 

292 

VII 

409 

in 

284 

rx 

367 

X 

450 

ity 

1.642 

1,706 

3,848 

*/  ••••••••••••••••••• 
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A    Table   Showing    the    Enrollment    bt    Departments   koe 

THE  First  Quarter  of  Several  Years,  Indicating  the 

Growth  of  the  Several  Departments. 


Year. 


18M. 

1M7. 

1868. 

1860. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1870. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1886 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

18S9. 


Primary. 


3,386 
8.374 
8,845 
3,746 
3,998 
3,416 
4,110 
3,962 
4,894 
6,164 
5,054 
6,43S 
5307 
5,462 
6,246 
5,670 
6,884 
6307 
6.961 
6.970 
7,428 
7,626 
7,874 
7.464 


Intermediate. 


1,817 
1,740 
2,084 
2,060 
2,039 
2,447 
1,929 
2,128 
2,680 
2,686 
2.659 
3,185 
3,2.12 
3,175 
2.961 
3.138 
3.358 
3,539 
3,327 
3,577 
3,574 
2,397 
3.494 
3,329 


Grammar. 

1,843 
1,940 
2,044 
2,227 
2,463 
2,694 
2,6tl6 
2,687 
2,978 
3,196 
3,569 
8,689 
8,761 
3,697 
8,552 
8,666 
3,884 
4.267 
4,472 
4,542 
4.703 
4.869 
4,845 
4,689 


High. 


306 
833 
360 
900 
262 
289 
341 
398 
876 
894 
451 
500 
528 
516 
417 
450 
645 
60R 
704 
746 
724 
780 
767 

MA 


Total . 


7352 
7.5 
8,1 
8,83S 
8,850 
8,640 
9.07:2 
9,166 
10,928 
11,430 
12,129 
12300 
12,828 
12,848' 
12,176 
12374 
14,171 
15,221 
15,484 
15385 
16,419 
16,611 
16,960 
16,390 


1890-1. 

1891-2 

1892-3 

1893-4. 

1894-5. 


Kinder- 
garten. 

Primary. 
10,888 

11.396 

218 

11.835 

313 

12,385 

524 

13,144 

Grammar. 
5.040 
4.536 
4.VT0 
4,870 
5,118 


Higli. 

841 

906 

847 

1,063 

1,330 


Total. 
16,700 
16,889 
17,448 
18,651 
20,116 
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TABLE  C. 

LTKM  ENT  OF  Expenses  of  the  Providencb  EvsmNG  Schools  fok 

THE  Tekm  of  1894-05. 

Its |tl,800  00 

>ks,  stationery  and  supplies .2,952  74 

I 879  75 

Jl 866  49 

ntlng  and  advertising 406  16 

[iscellaneous  items  as  follows : 

mitare,  fittings,  etc 3197  12 

B  of  pianos 250  00 

tiing  of  pianos 3  00 

rriage  hire 40  00 

pressage  and  carting 25  50 

pewriting 18  00 

stage : 12  12 

bor  In  fitting  np  rooms 90  12 

idlng 1  25 

637  11 


37,041  25 

achers'  salaries,  20  weeks 23,520  00 

alters'         "         "      **      1,602  32 


pended  to  date 332,163  57 

^expended 836  43 


'tal  appropriation 333,000  00 


1896.] 
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ANNUAL    REPORT 


SCHOOL    COMMITTEE. 


[Presented  Jl'ke  8,  ISflB.] 


Rbhingtok  Printino  Co.,  Cit»  Printers, 
6]  Washington  Street, 


REPORT. 


THE   Honorable   City   Council  of  the   City  of 
Providence  : 

he  passage    of  another  year  makes  it  the  duty  of  our 
mittee  to  report  to  your  honorable  body  the  progress 
e  by  the  schools  during  that  period, 
le  enrollment  reported   April    lO,   1896,   is  as  follows, 


ligh  Schools i»320 

irammar  Schools 5*282 

Vimary  Schools 12.580 

windergartens 493 

Special  Instruction 188 

19.863 

Gain 452 

or  the  three  preceding  years  the  enrollment  at  the  same 
was  as  follows,  viz. : 

1893.          1894.  1895. 

ligh 869           i>o27  1,230 

irammar 4  9^             5*214  5t4io 

Vimary 10,787           "♦7i9  12,182 

Cindergartens 193                 266  431 

>pecial  Instruction 158 

16,838            18,226  19,411 

Gain 1,388  1,185 

rem  these  figures  it  appears  that  the   gain  for  the  past 

has  not  equalled  the  average  of  the   three  preceding 

s.    a    result  not  surprising  to   our  committee,  who   are 

iliar  with  the  operation  of  several  causes  which  tended  to 
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abnormally  increase  school  attendance  during  the  above 
named  period — free  text  books;  the  enforcement  of  the 
truant  law  and  the  opening  of  the  Manual  Training  School 
and  the  Commercial  course  in  the  High  School.  These 
measures  have  now  been  in  operation  for  a  sufficient  length 
of  time  for  the  increase  to  have  returned  to  its  normal 
condition,  and  we  think  it  safe  to  reckon  on  an  annual  growth 
in  proportion  to  that  of  the  population. 

During  the  past  year  the  following  new  primary  school 
houses  have  been  completed  and  are  now  in  use,  viz. : 

Greeley  Street,  Courtland  Street, 

Ruggles  Street,  Hendrick  Street, 

all  four-room  buildings.  The  opening  of  these  buildings  has 
enabled  us  to  close  two  outside  rooms,  one  of  them  a  hired 
room,  ill-fitted  for  school  purposes,  and  the  other  a  room  in 
the  engine  house  on  Smith  street.  This  leaves  a  net 
increase  of  560  sittings  for  an  increased  enrollment  of  452. 

A  new  building  on  Union  avenue,  and  an  addition  to  the 
Potters  avenue  school  house,  both  primary,  are  nearly  com- 
pleted, and  will  no  doubt  be  available  at  the  opening  of  the 
schools  in  September.  These,  with  the  new  grammar  school 
on  Broad  street,  will  furnish  relief  to  overcrowded  districts, 
but  it  will  be  seen  from  the  above  figures  that  nearly  the 
same  amount  of  accommodations  must  be  added  every  year 
to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  city.  Our  committee 
have  asked  your  favorable  consideration  of  a  proposition  for 
enlargement  of  the  building  on  Camp  street,  which  is  needed 
to  relieve  congestion  in  the  second  ward,  and  trust  that  the 
matter  will  receive  your  prompt  attention. 

The  pressure  on  our  high  schools  has  not  relaxed  during 
the  year.  The  increased  attendance  made  it  necessar/  in 
September  to  extend  the  outside  accomodations,  and  three 
rooms  in  Bridgham  grammar  school  were  taken  for  the=:^ 
classical  department.  These  divisions  of  the  school  causer 
more   or    less    inconvenience  to  the  pupils,   entail    largely" 
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increased  labor  on  those  teachers  who  are  compelled  to  go 
from  building  to  building,  and  add  to  the  expense  of  main- 
tenance. They  also  interfere  with  the  work  of  the  grammar 
schools  in  whose  buildings  they  are  located,  and  in  great 
measure  account  for  the  falling  off  in  the  attendance  at  these 
schools.  All  these  considerations  combine  to  urge  the 
early  completion  of  the  new  high  school  buildings  now  in 
process  of  erection. 

One  of  the  important  changes  in  our  schools  during  the 
present  year  has  been  the  introduction  into  the  high  school 
of  a   body  of  student-teachers   preparing  under  training  to 
become  teachers  in  secondary  schools.     At  the  opening  of 
the  school  year,  eight  persons,  who  were  graduates  of  college 
a.nd  were  desirous  of  pursuing  the  study  of  pedagogy  as  post 
graduate  work  at  Brown  University,  were  appointed  teachers 
in  the  Providence  High  School,  receiving  for  their  services 
^lie  salary  of  $400.00  per  annum  and  free  tuition  in  peda- 
gogy at  Brown  University.     The  service  they  were  to  render 
^^as  to  hear  two  recitations  per  day,  and  a  third  hour  of  such 
ntiiscellaneous  and   incidental   service  as   might   be  needed. 
Each  of  these  student-teachers  was  placed  under  the  charge 
(in  each  of  the  studies  in  which  he  gave  instruction),  of  one 
of  the  most  experienced  and  competent  teachers  in  our  high 
school,  it  being  understood  that  under   the   guidance   of  his 
crritic  teacher  he  should  do  the  daily  work  of  his  class.     The 
arrangements  were  such  that  the  critic  was  able  to  spend  the 
^ime  of  one  recitation  each   week   with   the   student-teacher, 
CDbserving  his  methods  and  making  suggestions  for  his  work. 
-Also  the  student-teacher  was  able  in  most  cases  to  see  one 
recitation  each  week  in  the  branch  in  which  he   was   giving 
instruction  as  conducted  by  the  critic  to  whom  he  had  been 
appointed.     Once  a  week  the  critic  and  the  student  teacher 
met  for  consultation  and  the  preparation   of  work,  the  solu- 
tion of  difficulties  and  the  study  of  methods. 

In  this   way  eight  student-teachers,  four  gentlemen  and 
four  ladies,    have  been  employed — five   in   the   English   de- 
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partment  and  three   in  the  Classical — doing  work  which  h 
been    very    acceptable.     Once   a   fortnight   these   teache 
with  their  critics   have  met  with  the  Professor  of  Pedagoj 
of  Brown  University  for  the  discussion  of  the   principles 
education  as  involved  in   their  daily  work. 

As  to  matters  of  discipline  and  general  school  manageme 
they  have  been  under  the  direction  of  the  principals  of  t 
departments  in  which  their  services  were  given. 

The  scheme  has  proved  a  valuable  one  both  to  the  you: 
teachers  who  themselves  were  gaining  in  the  most  ready  a 
thorough  way  experience  in  teaching  and  to  the  more  cap 
ble  teachers  of  the  high  school,  who  by  the  necessity 
explaining  processes,  making  clear  the  application  of  prin< 
pies  and, expounding  the  philosophy  of  education,  have  be 
obliged  to  render  orderly  and  compact  the  principles  alreai 
adopted  by  them  for  the  government  of  their  own  work. 

The  general  professional  tone  of  the  school  has  been  ii 
proved,  and  it  is  the  report  of  the  principals  of  the  depa 
ments  that  these  young  persons  have  done  better  work  th 
any  average  teacher  without  experience  that  has  be 
employed  in  our  high  school  for  many  years  past. 

From  this  list  of  trained  teachers  vacancies  in  our  schc 
occurring  in  regular  positions  may  be  filled.     In  this  way 
hope  to  secure  a  higher  grade  of  teaching,  more  professioi 
ambition  and  a  better  adaptation  to  our  school  work  than 
have  yet  been  able  to  do. 

Upon  the  whole  we  feel  that  the  scheme  is  of  decid 
advantage,  not  simply  to  our  high  school  and  to  young  p 
sons  who  desire  to  make  teaching  a  profession,  but  also 
Brown  University  which  by  this  plan  becomes  the  first  in: 
tution  to  offer  to  a  portion  of  its  graduate  students  practi 
experience  in  the  school  room. 

The  committee  has  been  especially  fortunate  in  the  beg 
ning  of  this  plan  in  the  selection  of  the  student-teacht 
themselves.  We  have  obtained  excellent  ability,  much  fres 
ness,  energy  and  ambition,  and  those  who  have  been  doi 
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this  work  are  certainly  desirable  candidates  for  positions  as 
high  school  teachers. 

The  cordial  spirit  in  which  the  scheme  has  been  received 
by  the  regular  corps  of  high  school  teachers  is  deserving  of 
much  praise  and  has  facilitated  the  development  of  the  plan. 
If  the  plan  is  continued  longer,  and  the  brighter,  more  capa- 
ble graduates  of  Brown  University  and  other  institutions  are 
received  into  its  membership,  we  cannot  fail  of  being  decid- 
ly  benefitted  by  the  scheme. 

It  is  the  intention  to  issue  diplomas  to  those  student- 
teachers  who  complete  the  year's  work  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner, which  diplomas  ought  to  be  of  special  value  to  them  in 
obtaining  positions  elsewhere. 

The  subject  of  military  drill  in  the  high  school  has  long 
been  under  consideration  by  our  committee.  After  a  careful 
examination  by  the  sub-committee  on  high  schools — in  the 
course  of  which  they  visited  Boston  and  inspected  the  system 
in  operation  in  that  city — they  reported  in  favor  of  its  intro- 
duction, and  their  report  was  adopted  by  the  school  commit- 
tee at  its  January  meeting.  An  appropriation  for  arms  and 
equipments  was  asked  for,  and  the  request  now  awaits  the 
pleasure  of  the  City  Council. 

The  evening  high  school  was  maintained  during  the  last 
fall  and  winter  for  twenty  weeks ;  the  advanced  and  elemen- 
tary  schools  for  nineteen  weeks ;  with  results  never  before 
attained  in  that  department  of  school  work.  Statistics  of  the 
evening  schools  accompany  this  report  and  are  worthy  of 
your  examination.  Progress  has  been  made  in  the  grading 
of  these  schools,  changes  have  been  made  in  the  required 
qualifications  for  teaching,  and  it  is  now  possible  for  a  pupil 
who  has  been  deprived  of  day  school  instruction  to  pursue 
his  studies  in  the  evening  school  to  the  completion  of  a  high 
school  course,  with  all  the  thoroughness  of  the  day  school. 
During  the  past  winter,  for  the  first  time,  we  have  had  a 
drawing  class  in  the  evening  high  school  and  the  result  has 
been  highly  satisfactory.     We  hope  that  during  the  coming 
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winter  we  may  have  better  facilities  for  this  branch  o 
instruction.  Late  in  the  winter  a  special  school  for  tb 
instruction  of  Swedes  was  opened,  and  the  same  was  con 
tinued  four  weeks  after  the  other  schools  were  closed.  Th 
progress  made  by  these  pupils  was  astonishing.  They  wer 
all  adults,  some  of  them  well  educated  in  their  own  languag< 
and  attended  an  evening  school  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
knowledge  of  English.  There  is  a  demand  for  the  contint 
ance  of  this  school  and  also  for  the  opening  of  a  school  i 
the  Second  Ward  for  Russian  Jews. 

The  committee  on  Hygiene  have  given  prompt  and  carefi 
attention  to  the  various  matters  that  have  been  brought  t 
their  notice  during  the  year.  The  subject  of  hygiene  is  on 
that  is  receiving  widespread  attention  and  too  much  car 
cannot  be  taken  of  the  health  of  our  children.  Many  of  th 
troubles  have  been  remedied,  and  we  trust  that  the  action  c 
the  Council  so  promptly  and  unanimously  taken  with  regar 
to  ventilation  at  Bridgham  street  may  lead  to  the  correctio 
of  the  difficulty  complained  of. 

Sewing  in  a  very  elementary  form  has  been  regularl 
taught  since  1890  in  the  three  upper  grades  of  all  th 
primary  schools,  and  the  prejudices  against  it  seem  to  b 
diminishing.  Apart  from  the  advantage  that  even  little  chi 
dren  may  find  in  being  able  to  take  a  few  necessary  stitchc 
in  emergencies,  the  value  of  sewing  as  manual  training  is  t 
be  emphasized.  The  utensils  are  comparatively  inexpensiv 
and  their  proper  use  trains  the  mind  as  well  as  the  eye  an 
hand.  The  educational  benefits  derived  from  folding  clot 
evenly,  using  the  needle  properly,  making  stitches  accordin 
to  directions  and  keeping  the  work  unsoiled,  compare  favo 
ably  with  those  received  from  the  use  of  the  pencil,  the  knif 
the  saw  or  even  larger  tools,  and  we  hope  this  branch  i 
work  will  soon  be  as  popular  in  Providence  as  it  is  in  fort] 
six  other  cities  where  it  is  now  taught. 

The  Anthony  Medal  Readings  have  been  conducted  sine 
their  inception  on  the  same  plan,  viz: — delivery  of  special] 
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prepared  essays  in  the  high  schools,  and  of  selected  and  sight 

readings  by  the  graduating  classes  in  the  grammar  schools. 

The  interest  awakened  by  the  competition  has  improved  the 

reading  in  our  schools  to  a  marked  degree,  and  proves  the 

wisdom  of  the  late  Senator  Anthony  in  making  the  bequest. 

The  preparation  for  these  readings  by  the  graduating  classes 

in  the  grammar  schools  entails  a  large  amount  of  work  upon 

both    teachers   and    pupils    in    a  very  busy  year  and   it  is 

believed  that  the  standard  of  reading  is  now  sufficiently  high 

to  allow  the  competition  to  take  place  in  the  8  A.  grade,  or 

the  year  before  graduation.     Should  this  change  be  made  it 

w-ould  be  necessary  to  have  two  competitions  the  first  year  in 

order  to  avoid  the  omission  of  one  class.     This  would  involve 

the  expense  of  an  extra  set  of  silver  medals,  and   as  the 

iricome  9f  the  fund  is  barely  sufficient  to  provide  the  annual 

Supply,  we  bespeak  your  favorable  consideration  if  an  stPP''" 

c^.tion  is  made  for  an  appropriation  for  their  purchase. 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  have  seen  the  school  buildings 
^rid  grounds  belonging  to  the  city  used  during  the  past  year 
^^3^  a  private  charitable  organization  against  the  protest  of 
^l>is  committee.  Believing  the  practice  to  be  fraught  with 
^^nger  to  our  public  school  system  we  desire  to  renew  our 
F^**otest  against  it  and  to  reiterate  our  belief  that  school 
P^^^operty  should  only  be  used  by  schools  under  the  direction 
^^>d  control  of  the  School  Committee,  the  only  lawfully  con- 
stituted body  to  exercise  such  control. 

The  deficiency  in  our  school   appropriation   is  a   matter 

^^''liich    should    receive    your    immediate    attention.      The 

^^largement  of  our  school  system  to  meet  the  growth  of  the 

^ity  necessarily  causes  an  increased  expenditure  every  year. 

^t  is  beyond  the  power  of  our  committee  to  curtail  salaries, 

^Viel,  water,  and  other  items,  which  are  fixed  by  the  ordi- 

^ances.     Free  text  books  are  compulsory  by  the  statutes  of 

^^c  state,  and  our  committee  have  not  been  extravagant  in 

^heir  introduction  and  maintenance.     Our  estimates  of  the 

^eeds  of  the  school  department  were  honestly  made  and  were 
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as  small  as  a  due  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  schools  would 
allow. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  public  begrudges  the  money 
expended  in  the  proper  support  of  our  schools,  nor  that  the 
tax-payers  of  the  city  would  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  pub- 
lic school  system  for  the  saving  of  the  sum  that  is  lacking  to 
bring  the  appropriation  to  the  estimate. 

In  conclusion  we  would  say  that  the  high  standard  of  our 
schools  has  been  maintained  during  the  past  year,  and  we 
think  some  improvement  has  been  made.  We  would  recog- 
nize the  efficient  and  conscientious  labor  performed  by  the 
Superintendent  and  his  assistants,  as  well  as  the  harmonious 
co-operation  of  the  teachers  in  the  attainment  of  such  results. 

Respectfully  submitted,  for  the  School  Committee, 

CHARLES  R.  STARK, 
JAMES  H.  SMITH, 
CHAS.  A.  CATLIN, 

Committee. 

In  School  Committee,  April  24th,  1896. 

Read  and  adopted  as  the  report  of  the  School  Cominittee,  and  ordered 
transmitted  to  the  Qxiy  Council. 

HENRY  B.  ROSE,  Secretary, 
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REPORT 


OF     THE 


COMMITTEE    ON    EVENING    SCHOOLS. 


To  TiTE  School  Committec  of  the  City  of  Providence: 

The  Committee  on  Evening  Schools  respectfully  report  as  follows : 
The  evening  Schools  for  the  season  of  1895-96  were  opened  on  October 
14,  1805,  and  continued,  the  Common  Schools  for  nineteen  weeks,  and 
the  High  and  Advanced  Schools  for  twenty  weeks.  A  school  for 
Swedes  has  been  continued  for  four  weeks  after  the  close  of  the  other 
schools  on  account  of  the  good  work  therein  and  the  late  commencement 
of  the  school. 

We  have  attained  during  the  season  just  ended  in  our  Evening  Schools 
^ood  order  and  studious  effort  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  and  earnest, 
zealous  work  by  the  teachers,  equal,  we  believe,  to  that  attained  in  the 
dav  schools. 

Our  evening  pupils  have  had  an  opportunity  to  pursue  in  graded 
classes,  and  under  competent  instructors,  in  the  Evening  High  and 
Advanced  Schools,  the  branches  taught  in  the  day  High  School,  and  the 
course  of  study  in  arithmetic,  language,  writing,  spelling,  geography 
and  history  taught  in  the  day  Grammar  Schools,  while  in  the  Common 
Evening  Schools  the  more  elementjiry  studies  have  been  pursued  by  the 
pupils  according  to  their  needs,  in  many  cases  in  graded  classes,  but 
mainly  with  individual  instruction. 

Fifty-two  pupils  in  the  High  School  have  received  certificates  of 
attainment  in  certain  branches  of  the  day  High  School  course,  on  exami- 
nation satisfactory  to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  forty-four 
pupils  who  had  completed  the  work  of  the  highest  grammar  school 
grade  in  the  several  Advanced  Schools,  successfully  passed  a  written 
examination  for  admission  to  the  Evening  High  School  next  season.  A 
large  number  of  pupils  were  fitted  in  the  Common  Schools  to  enter  the 
Advanced  Schools  next  season. 

We  believe  that  our  eflbrts  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  our  Evening 
School  teachers  have  been  rewarded  by  a  marked  improvement  in  this 
direction,  anci  that  we  have  already  secured  a  corps  of  teachers  able  to 
give  most  satisfactory  and  intelligent  service. 
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We  desire  to  recognize  the  enthusiasm  and  ability  which  has  marked 
the  worli  of  our  Visiting  Principal  during  the  past  season.  His  success- 
ful management  of  the  schools  during  their  session,  and  his  skillful 
planning  and  preliminary  work  have  been  most  satisfactory  to  the 
Committee. 

We  have  in  former  reports  given  in  great  detail  information  regarding 
the  classification  and  gradation  of  our  various  schools  and  the  means 
adopted  to  secure  needed  improvements.  We  append  the  usual  tables 
of  statistics  and  additional  tables  throwing  light  on  the  scope  of  the 
work  and  the  daily  occupations  of  the  pupils,  to  which  we  incite  your 
careful  attention.* 

Respectfully  submitted  for  the  Committee, 

Hunter  C.  White,  Chairman, 
March  27, 1896. 


•  See  last  pages  of  statistics. 
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REPORT 


OF    THE 


SUPERINTENDENT    OF    SCHOOLS. 


o  THE  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Providence: 

That  the  results  of  our  school  work  fail  to  satisfy  the  public  is  often 
Ben,  that  they  fail  to  satisfy  teachers  and  school  officers  is  true  likewise, 
ndeed,  we  hope  never  to  be  satisfied  but  constantly  to  seek  improve- 
lent.  ITiat  we  are  making  some  progress  year  by  year  we  are  confident 
nd  believe  all  acquainted  with  our  schools  acknowledge. 

Looking  at  tlie  present  we  are  full  of  anxiety  for  growth ;  looking  at 
lie  past  we  are  encouraged,  for  we  see  our  progress. 

THE  course  of  STUDY. 

The  public  schools  are  for  all — the  bright,  the  steady,  the  ambitious, 
he  dull,  the  frivolous,  the  indifferent.  Rut  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
*>ese  must  be  treated  alike  or  linked  together  in  one  course. 

'iliose  who  speak  of  *'  shortening  and  enriching  "  our  grammar  school 
ourses  have  in  mind  one  class,  those  who  point  out  the  meagre  results 
^  Our  schools  have  in  mind  the  other.  But  the  teachers,  and  those  who 
^n  the  school  courses,  must  keep  in  mind  both  classes.  In  this  report 
^Ui  speaking  chiefly  of  those  students  who  do  us  no  credit;  those 
^om,  in  the  press  of  our  work,  we  are  liable  to  forget,  to  permit  to 
'-arn  if  they  can  and  will. 

Xt  is  a  common  belief,  not  in  Providence  merely,  but  in  all  parts  of 
^i*  country  blessed  with  good  schools  that  our  public  schools,  or 
•^ore  definitely  our  grammar  schools,  do  not,  in  all  cases  at  least,  provide 
'^t  thorough  education  to  our  pupils  that  is  desirable,  and  that  the  pub- 
^c  which  supports  these  schools  at  large  expense  may  rightfully 
demand. 

Xow  we  ought  to  begin  by  admitting  this.  The  management  is  not  as 
definite  and  effective  as  it  ought  to  be.  Many  good  teachers  neglect 
^otne  part  of  their  duty.  A  few  careless  or  inefficient  teachers  fail  to 
make  the  impression  on  their  pupils  that  is  important.  AVe  work  with 
children  whose  minds  are  much  diverted,  not  to  say  distracted,  from 
serious,  steady,  thoughtful  work.  If  our  schools  are  to  do  all  that  is 
necessarily  asked  of  us  we  must  have  the  main  time  and  effort  of  the 
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children  during  the  years  of  elementary  study.  There  never  was  a  tim 
before  and  there  is  no  other  nation  now  presenting  equal  difficulty  i 
secuHng  interested,  undivided  work  on  the  part  of  pupils. 

It  is  a  common  belief  that  our  children  have  too  much  to  do,  too  mani 
studies,  so  that  they  become  thorough  in  none,  and  it  is  thougHt  that  w 
teach  many  more  subjects  than  formerly. 

What  are  the  facts?  This  is  the  close  of  my  twelfth  year  in  Provi — 
dence.  During  my  first  year  physiology  was  added  to  the  course  b 
State  enactment,  and  two  years  ago  calisthenics  was  added ;  that  is^  -^^i 
two  special  te^ichers  of  this  subject  were  chosen  who  have  made  morc-^  "^ 
definite  the  worl(  which  was  done  before  by  some  teachers  and  omittef:^^ 
by  others.  Nothing  else  has  been  added  to  the  grammar  school  course^  ^^^ 
But  we  have  taken  out  a  year  of  geography  and  reduced  the  labor  oK'  -^t 
the  remaining  years  twenty  per  cent.  We  have  omitted  a  considerable^  e 
amount  of  work  in  arithmetic,  lliere  is  less  work  in  technical  gram-  -^' 
mar,  but  more  in  composition.  Spelling  is  easier — fewer  hard  words  8 
are  learned.  Drawing  has  been  the  same  in  time-requirement,  nJnet^  'S 
minutes  per  week,  for  the  last  twenty  years. 

The  public  is  not  unreasonable  in  its  demands.    It  asks  much  less  <^— '  f 
the  schools  than  the  teachers  seek  to  do  and  in  most  cases  accomplisli^i-  • 
The  public  believes  in  the  three  R's,  and  the  public  is  right  in  countin^p^ 
these  the  core  of  school  instruction.    In  the  schools  we  must  first  of  aV-  ^ 
look  out  for  character  and  manners,  next  must  come  the  three  R*s,  whic 
are  essential  to  practical  life,  and  beyond  that  ai-e  the  subjects  that  gif^ 
intelligence,  breadth  and  culture. 

If  all  our  grammar  school  graduates  read  well,  write  a  fair  hand, 
sure  of  their  spelling,  write  good  letters,  and  are  ready  and  accurate  I  ^ 
figures,  the  demands  of  those  who  criticise  our  schools  will,  with  sma  "^^ 
exceptions,  l)e  met.    This  standard  we  ought  to  reach. 

I  am  not  content  to  call  this  an  education,  or  the  whole  duty  of  tl^    ^ 
schools,  but  it  is  an  essential  part  of  an  education  and  it  is  the  duty 
schools  to  make  more  of  tliese  things.    So  far  as  these  attainments 
concerned,   I  think  we  ought  not  to  be  troubled  about  the  quest! 
whether  we  have  besides  these  too  much  or  too  little  to  do.    We  ou, 
to  teach  these  things  in  any  event  to  every  pupil,  and  other  thin; 
afterwards,  if  we  can. 

The  three  R'sare  reading,  riting  and  rithmetic.    As  to  reading,  we  a 
now  doing  pretty  well,  but  might  easily  do  better,  especially  in  the  low< 
grades.    Those  who  have  attended  the  annual  prize  readings  of 
graduating  classes  of  our  grammar  schools  during  the  last  eight  yea- 
will  bear  witness  that  a  large  number  of  our  graduates  read  in  a  vea 
pleasing  manner. 

In  writing  we  are  not  doing  so  well.    To  improve  the  penmanship 
all  our  pupils,  except  the  best,  is  the  most  difiicult  part  of  the  task  I  i 
accepting  for  our  public  schools.     But  if  one  writes  he  must  spell.    OX^^ 
needs  to  spell  only  what  he  writes.    Hence  he  who  can  spell  all  the  wo 
he  is  likely  to  use  in  writing  has  sufiicient  attainments  in  that  brandi 
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We  are  taking  great  pains  to  teach  pupils  to  spell  their  own  vocabalaries, 
*nd  are  succeeding  well.  Everybody  has  to  write  letters  and  ought  to 
writ«  them  well.  The  handwriting  should  be  uniform  and  legible,  the 
letter  should  be  well  arranged  upon  the  page  and  the  thoughts  should  be 
expressed  in  good  sentences.  To  be  able  to  do  this  well  is  a  significant 
i.Dd  valuable  attainment. 

Lastly,  everybody  should  be  ready  with  figures  and  safe  in  results, 
lliere  is  no  better  preparation  for  business  or  for  farther  study  than  the 
jtlear  understanding  and  ready  use  of  the  principles  and  processes  of 
[arithmetic,  particularly  mental  arithmetic,  as  represented  to  a  former 
f^eneration  by  Colburn's  First  lessons.  Self-reliance,  accuracy,  the 
habit  of  analyzing  problems  and  studying  relations  are  some  of  the 
results  to  be  obtained  by  such  study.  'Vhe  pupil  who  is  well  grounded  in 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  though  this  be  a  narrow  course,  has  a 
9olid  foundation  and  can  broaden  this  course  as  future  opportunity 
offers. 

To  say  that  these  things  ought  to  be  done  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
making  sure  that  they  will  be  done.  To  secure  this  I  propose  to  adopt 
the  following  plan;  first,  divide  up  the  requirements  specified  into  single 
items  and  assign  the  accomplishment  of  each  to  a  particular  grade  and 
set  of  teachers,  and  then  by  careful  and  impartial  tests  determine  whether 
the  result  required  has  been  gained.  By  this  means  I  propose  to  make 
sure  that  no  pupil  reaches  the  last  year  of  the  grammar  school  course 
^who  does  not  read  in  an  intelligent  and  pleasing  manner  ordinary  liter- 
ary prose,  who  does  not  write  a  satisfactory  letter  in  good  style  and 
^ood  handwriting,  and  who  is  not  ready  and  accurate  in  figures  so  far  as 
:fundamental  rules,  fractions  and  percentage  are  involved.  The  rules  and 
^K)nditions  of  promotion  would  remain  the  same  as  now,  with  a  single 
added  item,  namely,  that  the  pupil  has  previously  obtained  a  certificate 
^f  qualification  in  the  portion  of  this  essential  work  designated  for  his 
^rade. 

For  example,  pupils  will  be  promoted  from  the  6  B  to  the  6  A  grade  as 
now,  provided  they  have  first  obtained  certificates  that  they  have  been 
found  ready  and  accurate  in  the  fundamental  rules  of  aiithmetic.  lliis 
certificate  would  be  granted  on  examination  by  some  persons  other  than 
their  teacher  and  principal. 

The  effec^t  of  this  plan  will  be  to  emphasize  in  the  minds  of  pupils  and 
teachers  the  essential  character  of  these  fundamental  and  practical  por- 
tions of  the  course.  ' 

lliose  failing  to  gain  the  preliminary  certificate  mentioned  at  the  first 
trial,  would  have  a  second  and  even  a  third  examination  after  special 
study  and  drill,  but  would  not  become  candidates  for  the  regular  exami- 
nations and  promotions  without  obtaining  the  certificate,  except  for  very 
special  reasons  to  be  determined  by  the  Superintendent. 

It  is  not  so  much  a  new  course  of  study  that  we  need  as  it  is  a  better 
working  of  that  which  we  have. 
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We  are  often  painfully  impressed  that  pupils  spend  time  in  school 
with  too  little  substantial  result  of  attainment  and  skill  that  is  to 
depended  upon.    How  ever,  if  we  can  lay  a  good  foundation  in 
school  habits,  we  have  a  substantial  beginning.    Next  in  order  of  effoi 
is  the  improvement  of  the  conditions  of  school  work,  the  adjustment  o. 
the  grading,  number  of  pupils,  course  of  study  to  the  needs  of  thi 
pupils.    Then  we  may  fairly  say  to  the  teachers,  the  result  now  d< 
pends  upon  you,  upon  your  skill  and  faithfulness. 

While  nothing  about  our  schools  is  perfect,  or  is  expected  to  be,  w< 
may  reasonably  say  that  our  schools  have  now  reached  the  point 
which  appeal  is  justly  made  to  the  teachers  for  good  results.    No  longer.  -^" 
if  ever  it  could  be  done,  can  our  teachers  say  that  conditions  or 
children  are  at  fault  if  results  are  unsatisfactory. 

The  presupposition  and  reasonable  requirement  of  the  public  school 
system  is  that  average  children  of  the  place  and  time  shall  be  made  intel- 
ligent adults  with  intellectual  powers  working  easily  and  eflfectively  oi 
the  ordinary  problems  of  life.    Let  our  teachers  feel  and  let  the  publico 
realize  that  we  admit  our  responsibility  for  results,  that  we  excuse  our — 
selves  in  no  wise  by  claiming  that  school  conditions  and  school  childreim 
are  not  what  they  should  be.    All  school  children  with  whom  a  teacher* 
of  suitable  competency  cannot  maintain  pleasant  relations  and  be  th^ 
leader  in  goo<l  work  are  exceptional.    They  do  not  exist  in  considerable 
numbers  anywhere  in  our  schools.     Some  pupils  may  fail,  but  classes 
should  never  fail.     If  they  do  we  must  always  charge  ourselves  in  fault. 

Our  school  system  now  provides  good  scliool  buildings  and  fumiturev 
good  books  and  liberal  supplies,  classes  of  reasonable  size,  with  very 
rare  exceptions,  a  course  of  study  that  no  man  nor  set  of  men  ever  made 
but  which  has  grown  to  be  from  the  school  conditions,  from  the  sugges- 
tions of  teachers  and  the  observation  of  supervisors,  a  course  flexible 
and  subject  to  constant  minor  changes  as  it  is  found  unfit  here  and  there. 
Our  educational  requirements  of  teachers  are  adequate,  and  our  training* 
schools  sufficient.  Nothing  is  left  but  to  ask  the  teachers  and  super— 
visors  including,  of  course,  the  Superintendent  to  do  the  rest. 

The  suggestions  of  this  report  have  been  presented  to  the  principals 
of  the  grammar  schools  as  part  of  a  more  comprehensive  scheme  for  the 
improvement  of  the  schools  and  have  gained  their  cordial  approval.  I 
feel  sure  that  by  steady  and  thoughtful  eftbrt  we  can  accomplish  all  tha1> 
is  herein  pointed  out  and  that  this  being  done,  the  list  of  those  pupils 
who  do  us  discredit  by  their  superficial  attainments  will  be  very  greatly 
reduced. 

THE  DISCIPLINARY   SCHOOLS. 

Three  schools  for  special  discipline  and  instruction  were  opened  Octo- 
ber 30,  1893.  Two  additional  schools  were  opened  in  the  spring  of  1894 
and  two  more  in  the  fall  of  that  year.  There  are  now  seven  such  schools 
employing  ten  teachers. 
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had  over  the  lads,  and  are  profuse  in  their  expresftion?  of  gratitude  to  the 

teachers. 

Another  class  of  pupils  for  whom  these  schools  were  not  specially 
designed  have  derived  much  benefit  therefrom.  These  are  intelligent 
foreigners  who  desire  to  obtain  a  linow  ledge  of  the  English  language, 
and  are  too  old  to  enter  the  grades  in  which  their  present  advancement 
w^ould  place  them.  It  is  true  most  such  persons  work  during  the  day 
and  attend  evening  schools  during  the  winter  season ;  l)ut  there  are  others 
who  can  give  their  whole  time  to  study  and  who  desire  a  readier  me4in8  of 
progress.  To  them  these  schools  offer  convenient  opportunities.  They 
likewise  can  be  made  to  serve  more  fully  than  they  have  done  a  class  of 
children  that  appeal  to  our  sympathies,  but  that  usually  injure  our 
schools  more  than  they  gain  good  to  themselves.  These  are  the  feeble- 
minded children.  For  this  class,  Rhode  Island  makes  provision  only  by 
an  arrangement  with  Massachusetts  by  which  a  small  number  are 
received  at  the  School  for  the  Feeble-minded  at  Beverly,  Mass.  1  do  not 
think  we  can  in  the  public  schools  treat  the  class  of  cases  for  which  such 
a  school  is  estiiblishetl,  but  there  are  a  good  many  children  not  so  defec- 
tive mentally  as  the  term  feeble-minded  usually  indicates,  but  of  such 
low  power  and  aptitude  that  they  gain  very  little  from  the  ordinary 
school.  Individual  instruction  or  instruction  in  small  groups  and  the 
constant  oversight  of  the  teacher  are  necessary  for  these  children.  In 
adjuncts  to  these  special  schools  a  certain  number  of  these  children  might 
rec»eive  the  attention  they  need  and  be  finally  brought  forward  to  a  self- 
supporting  life.  These  schools  have  already  l)een  of  service  in  this 
direction,  but  the  service  might  be  much  increased. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  these  schools  were  an  intermediate  step 
between  the  ordinary  school  and  the  reform  school.  In  manv  cases 
they  do  st^ind  in  this  position,  though  they  are  not  so  intended,  but 
rather  to  be  special  supports  to  school  discipline  in  the  ordinary  school. 

From  the  organization  of  these  schools  to  June  30,  1895,  was  a  period 
varying  in  the  several  schools  from  nearly  two  years  to  a  year  and  three 
months.  During  this  period  372  different  pupils  were  enrolled,  and  of 
these  only  ^\e  were  sent  to  the  Reform  School  and  l)ut  one  expelled. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  ye^r,  92  pupils  continued  in  the  disci- 
plinary schools,  remaining  from  last  year.  To  these,  231  have  been 
added,  making  323  cases  treated.  Sixteen,  however,  were  sent  to  these 
schools  for  reasons  other  than  misconduct.  Of  these  323  pupils,  120 
have  been  returned  to  the  regular  schools,  where  100  have  maintained 
themselves  in  good  standing,  and  20  liave  failed  to  be  satisfactory  to  the 
teachers  and  have  been  returned  to  the  disciplinary  schools.  Sixty-four 
have  left  to  go  to  work;  5  have  gone  to  private  and  parochial  schools; 
11  have  moved  from  the  citj^;  2  have  died;  10  have  gone  to  the  Reform 
School,  and  30  are  at  home — 7  on  account  of  sickness.  One  hundred  and 
one  remain  members  of  the  special  schools  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

I  insert  here  an  interesting  table  prepared  for  me  by  the  truant  officer: 
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Though  these  schools  are  ffood  and  effective  in  themselves,  their  ch»^*^ 
justification  is  the  relief  they  bring  to  the  regular  schools,  freeing  t ^^^ 
schools  from  the  disturbing  influences  of  unhappy  natures,  and  relievi^'^^ 
the  teacher  from  the  severer  strain  of  discipline.     She  is  enabled  there 
to  devote  herself  the  more  fully  to  the  needs  of  the  ordinary  and  respn 
give  pupil. 

This  city,  beyond  any  other  of  which  I  am  informed  provides  f 
special  pupils.  In  the  grammar  schools  we  have  our  teachers  for  iu 
vidual  instruction,  by  whom  those  ambitious  of  special  advancement  a 

assisted  to  make  the  leap  to  the  class  above,  and  by  whom  the  dull,  tl *^ 

slow,  the  deficient  are  helpe<l  on,  the  darkness  being  made  light  to  th 
Besides  these,  we  have  our  disciplinary  schools,  where  pupils  not  falH 
readily  into  school  ways  are  brought  into  sympathetic  relations  i\i 
skillful  and  large-hearted  teachers  who  win  them  to  order,  industry  a 
self  respect.    It  might  be  suspected  that  these  schools  are  scenes  of  di 
order,  of  struggle  between  teacher  and  pupil,  exhibiting  in  an  exagge 
ated  way  the  school  of  the  old  time,  in  which  pupils  idled  and  play 
pranks,  the  mischevious  disturbing  the  too  good  pupils  who  were  studio  ^- 
ous  and  anxious  for  the  favor  of  the  teacher.    The  boys  in  these  schoo  '^^ 
have  in  some  way  been  out  of  relation  with  their  former  surrounding  ^^' 
For  some  reason  they  have  not  got  on  well  with  their  teacher.    Many  crui^^ 
them  say  it  is  all  the  teacher's  fault;  their  teachers  say,  they  are  har    "^ 
cases,   idle,   refractory,  disrespectful,   ill-natured.     Into  these  schoo 
many  such  pupils  come  suspicious  and  scowling.    But  the  atmosphere 
good  nature  and  industry  around  them  gradually  tells  upon  them,  a 
within  a  week  they  drop  f|uietly  into  the  ranks.     Of  course,  there  a 
exceptions;    a  few  are  at  last  sul)dued  by  the  ro<l  and   one  has 
expelled  during  the  year,  as  more  suitable  for  the  reform  school  th 
tlie  citv  schools. 

These  schools  are  more  pleasant  in  aspect  for  the  visitor,  and  In  realll^'  ^  • 
for  the  pupil  than  the  ordinary  school.      There  is  no  more  prolitah  ^   ' 
work  done  in  our  «chool  system  than  is  done  in  these  schools.     11  "^'^ 


teac^hers  have  been  sehu'tcd  with  care  and  with  remarkably  good  »ucce»J^^^  '^ 
Mrs.  Esten.  who  supervises  these  schools,  and  who  knows  the  8cho«  ^  ^*^ 
history  of  every  pupil  iu  them,  having  been  brought  into  contact  "KiW  ^ 
each   boy  on   complitiut   from  liis   teacher,  who  has  talked   long  ar^   -*" 
seriously  with  each  ott'ender,  and  generally  with  his  parents,  who  hs  ^^  {** 
fretiuently  changed  the  pupil  to  scmie  other  regular  school  and  tried  hi  ^    ^"^ 
under  new  conditions,  who  follows  the  boy  into  the  disciplinary  scho-**"  '^^^ 
and  knows  of  his  conduct  there,  has  remarkable  adaptation  to  this  wor  ^*'* 
and  tact  in  its  a(lministrati<ni.     Mr.  Whittemore,  the  truant  oltlcer,  h     -i^** 
been  of  great  service  in  this  work,  looking  up  the  boys  in  their  hom^^^*^ 
impressing  the  parents  with  the  majesty  of  the  law  and  co-operatic  %* 
fully  with  the  te^ichers. 

• 

Parents  reluctant  at  first  to  send  their  sons  to  these  scliools,  usuaf  A^* 
come  at  last  to  recognize  the  good  influence  which  these  schools  ha"^** 
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1  over  the  lads,  and  are  profuse  in  their  expressions  of  gratitude  to  the 

chers. 

Another  ehiss  of  pupils  for  whom  these  schools  were  not  specially 
l^ned  have  cierived  much  benefit  therefrom.  ITiese  are  intelligent 
ei^jners  who  desire  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language, 
I  are  too  old  to  enter  the  grades  in  which  their  present  advancement 
uld  place  them.  It  is  true  most  such  persons  work  during  the  day 
I  attend  evening  schools  during  the  winter  season ;  but  there  are  others 

0  can  give  their  whole  time  to  study  and  who  desire  a  readier  means  of 
)g:ress.  To  them  these  schools  offer  convenient  opportunities.  They 
e^'ise  can  be  made  to  serve  more  fully  than  they  have  done  a  class  of 
Itlren  that  append  to  our  sympathies,  but  that  usually  injure  our 
lools  more  than  they  gain  good  to  themselves.  These  are  the  feeble- 
ndeil  children.     For  this  class,  Rhode  Island  makes  provision  only  l)y 

arrangement  with  Massachusetts  by  which  a  small  numl)er  are 
•eived  at  the  School  for  the  Feeble-minded  at  Beverly,  Mass.  I  do  not 
nk  we  can  in  the  public  schools  treat  the  class  of  cases  for  which  such 
ehool  is  establisheil,  but  there  are  a  good  many  children  not  so  defec- 
e  mentally  as  the  term  feeble-minded  usually  indicates,  but  of  such 
V  power  and  aptitude  that  they  gain  very  little  from  the  ordinary 
lool.  Individual  instruction  or  instruction  in  small  groups  and  the 
nstant  oversight  of  the  teacher  are  necessary  for  these  children.  In 
juncts  to  these  special  schools  a  certain  numl)er  of  these  children  might 
L'eive  the  attention  they  need  and  be  finally  brought  forward  to  a  self- 
pporting  life.  These  schools  have  already  been  of  service  in  this 
rection,  but  the  service  might  be  nuich  increased. 
It  might  be  supposed  that  these  schools  were  an  intermediate  step 
itween  the  ordinary  school  and  the  reform  school.  In  many  cases 
ey  do  stand  in  this  position,  though  they  are  not  so  intended,  but 
ther  to  be  special  supports  to  school  discipline  in  the  ordinary  school. 
From  the  organiziition  of  these  schools  to  June  80,  181)'),  was  a  period 
irving  in  the  several  schools  from  nearly  two  years  to  a  year  and  three 
onths.  During  this  period  372  diflerenl  pupils  were  enrolled,  and  of 
lese  only  five  were  sent  to  the  Reform  School  and  but  one  expelled. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  92  pupils  continued  in  the  disci- 
linary  schools,  remaining  from  last  year.  To  these,  281  have  been 
Ided,  making  828  cases  treated.  Sixteen,  however,  were  sent  to  these 
^hools  for  rejisons  other  than  misconduct.  r)f  these  828  pupils,  120 
ave  been  returned  to  the  regular  schools,  w'here  100  have  maintained 
lem^^elves  in  good  standing,  and  20  liaye  failed  to  be  satisfactory  to  the 
iachers  and  have  been  returned  to  the  disciplinary  schools.  Sixty-four 
ave  left  to  go  to  work;  5  have  gone  to  private  and  parochial  schools; 

1  have  moved  from  the  city:  2  have  died :  10  have  gone  to  the  Reform 
chool,  and  80  arc  at  home — 7  on  account  of  sickness.  One  hundred  and 
ne  remain  members  of  the  special  schools  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

I  insert  here  an  interesting  table  prepared  for  me  by  the  truant  officer : 
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COMMITMENTS  TO  THE  REFORM  SCHOOL. 

Jan.  1,  1893,  to  June,  1893 ^ 

September,  1893,  to  June,  1894. 

From  Disciplinary  Schools 3 

"     Primary  Schools U 

"     Grammar  Schools 6 

"     Catholic  Schools 4 

''     No  Schools 3 

September,  1894,  to  June,  1895 : 

From  Disciplinary  Schools 7 

''     Primary  Schools  21 

"     Grammar  Schools 6 

"     Catholic  Schools 2 

*'     No  School 1 

September,  1895,  to  June,  1896 : 

From  Disciplinary  Schools 10 

**     Primary  Schools 17 

**     Grammar  Schools 5 

"     Catholic  Schools 2 


The  gradually  increasing  number  of  pupils  sent  from  the  discipline- ' 
schools  to  the  Reform  School  indicates  the  increasing  use  that  is  m9^ 
of  these  schools  for  the  reclamation  of  those  who  would  otherwise  ^ 
directly  to  the  Reform  School. 

The  table  that  follows  shows  the  grade  of  the  pupils  in  these  school 

IB 4        6  A 21 

1  A 3        7  B 21 

2B 5        7  A 17 

2A 13        8B 12 

3B 14        8A 10 

3A 25        9B 0 

4B 20        9  A 1 

4  A 40        Ungraded 11 

6  B 23  — 

5  A 33                Total 323 

6  B 50 

As  will  be  noticed,  these  pupils  have  been  of  all  grades  but  one  bel<>^ 
the  High  School,  but  the  greater  number  have  been  of  the  middle  grad^ 
those  of  the  third  to  the  seventh  year.  One  grade,  the  6  B,  stands  oui 
conspicuous  from  its  number.  ITiese  are  the  boys  just  entering  tbc 
grammar  schools  and  coming  into  new  combinations  of  pupils  and  under 
the  control  of  men. 
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The  teachers  in  the  disciplinary  schools  have  shown  great  eagerness  to 
ualify  themselves  for  their  work.  They  have  not  felt  that  experience 
nd  native  tact  were  a  safficient  basis  for  the  best  success,  but  have  been 
nxious  to  learn  those  general  principles  which  underlie  school  manage- 
lent  and  whose  knowledge  prepares  for  the  exercise  of  personal  powers, 
'o  this  end  they  have  had  meetings  with  Mrs.  Esten  weekly  for  study 
nd  consultation. 

They  have  in  the  past  two  years  studied  critically  "Abbott's  Gentle 
leasures  in  the  Training  of  the  Young,''  "White's  School  Manage- 
iient,"  "Parker's  Talks  on  Pedagogics"  and  Donaldson's  "Growth  of 
he  Brain,"  supplementing  this  study  with  a  course  on  Neurology  at 
Jrown  University.  A  round  table  for  Child  Study  has  been  maintained 
ind  each  teacher  has  subscribed  for  the  "Child  Study  Monthly,"  dis- 
cussing its  contents  and  testing  its  suggestions ;  especially  the  chapters 
eferring  to  defective  children. 

In  doing  good  to  others  we  invariably  benefit  ourselves.  I'his  has 
)een  verified  in  the  case  of  the  teachers  of  these  schools.  A  marked 
rrowth  of  power  and  tact  is  manifested  in  their  work. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  note  the  number  of  disciplinary  cases  reported 
to  the  office  during  the  year.  When  it  is  considered  that  each  of  these 
eases  requires  an  interview  with  parent  or  pupil  and  often  \iith  the 
teacher,  that  several  interviews  are  sometimes  necessary  before  the  final 
adjustment  is  made,  and  that  the  same  pupil  may  be  repoited  more  than 
once  during  the  year,  as  the  most  troublesome  ones  are,  this  report  of 
the  number  of  pupils  that  Mrs.  Esten,  Supervisor  of  Discipline,  has 
dealt  with  gives  some  impression  of  one  part  of  her  duties  as  well  as 
Some  insight  into  the  inner  working  of  a  great  school  system. 

No.  pupils.    Returned         Sent  to  Sent  to  disci-       Cases        Left 

on  trial,  other  Schools,  plinary  Schools,  pending.   School. 

Mmaiy 250  137  11  73  18  11 

rrammar 267  122  9  112  2  22 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

The  opinion  seems  to  prevail,  and  is,  I  think,  well  founded,  that  our 
vening  schools  are  making  year  by  year  a  gratifying  improvement. 
ilie  evening  high  school  is  a  recent  development.  The  advanced  schools 
lave  had  five  years  of  trial  and  appear  to  be  doing  good  work. 

That  we  may  better  catch  the  trend  of  the  evening  schools,  I  make  the 
'oUowing  comparisons  between  the  schools  of  five  winters  ago  and  those 
3f  the  past  winter : 
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1891.  1896. 

No.  of  Schools 12  20 

*'    *'  Teachere  at  beginning  of  the  t«rm 192  189 

*'     "          ''        "       end         "     "      "     148  165 

'^    ^-  pupils  enrolled 4075  3608 

Enrollment,  Common  Schools 3988  2652 

''            Advanced  Schools 87  590 

"             High  School 0  366 

Average  attendance 1659  1443 

''       age 16.1  17 

Weeks  of  School 16  20 

Attendance  first  week 1995  2217 

''          seventh  week 1282  1175 

''          sixteenth  week 1286  1156 

One  can  pick  out  a  good  many  interesting  facts  from  such  a  table  aa^ 
that.  For  example :  in  '91,  44  teachers  were  dropped  before  the  end  o^ 
the  term;  in  '96,  24.  The  attendance  at  the  end  of  the  term  was  8.7 
pupils  per  teacher,  in  1891,  and  7  pupils  per  teacher  in  1896. 

nie  increase  in  average  age  is  noticeable  and  this  is  not  simply  on 
account  of  the  increased  numbers  in  the  advanced  and  high  school.  The 
average  age  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  common  schools  is  16.4  years 
against  15.1  five  years  ago.  The  pupils  in  the  advanced  schools  average 
18.2  years  and  those  in  the  high  school  23  years. 

Whether  advanced  and  high  school  pupils  would  attend  more  weeks  in 
the  year  than  those  in  elementary  schools  is  a  question  that  might  receive 
ditt'erent  answers  from  difterent  people. 

It  appears,  however,  that  this  winter  the  per  cent,  of  pupils  who 
attended  the  16th  week  compared  with  those  who  attended  the  first  week 
is  just  the  same  in  the  advanced  and  high  that  it  is  in  the  elementary ; 
namely,  54  per  cent,  but  neither  come  up  to  the  record  of  1891  which 
was  64  per  cent,  in  the  comparison.  In  making  these  comparisons  I 
have  taken  the  16th  week  of  each  year  rather  than  the  last  week  of  each 
year  which  was  the  16th  week  in  one  year  and  the  20th  week  in  the 
other  year. 

The  average  attendance  was  38  per  cent,  of  the  enrollment  in  1891  and 
40  per  cent,  in  1896.  In  the  common  schools  the  enrollment  was  3988  in 
1891  and  2052  in  1896.  Of  advanced  pupils  there  were  87  in  '91  and  590 
in  '96.  Here  the  evident  fact  is  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
advanced  and  high  school  pupils  from  87  to  647,  and  a  decrease  of  ele- 
nientjiry  pui)ils  from  3988  to  2652,  a  loss  of  34  per  cent. 

I  think  both  these  changes  are  in  the  right  direction.  Our  elementary 
evening  schools  ought  to  diminish  in  number  as  compulsory  attendance 
advances  tlie  education  of  those  who  would  otherwise  neglect  it.  It  will 
soon  be  true,  or  should  be,  that  aside  from  mill  operatives  and  laborers 
who  voiuQ  here  from  abroad  there  are  few  who  should  be  attending  an 
elementary  evening  school.     In  the  natural  course  of  events  a  child  who 
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nttendB  day  school  as  the  law  requires  will  in  attaintnents  be  beyond  the 
elementary  evening  school  before  becoming  exempt  from  the  operation 
of  the  law.  lliere  will  of  course  be  certain  exceptional  cases  in  which 
young  children 'are  allowed  to  work  instead  of  attending  day  school  and 
there  will  be  a  class  of  immigrants  whose  own  knowledge  of  English  is 
imperfect  to  whom  an  evening  school  affords  almost  the  only  oppor- 
tunitj^  to  learn  to  read  and  write  English.  These  two  classes  comprise 
nearly  everybody  who  ought  to  be  found  in  an  elementary  evening 
school.  Four  or  five  years  ought  to  reduce  the  elementary  evening 
schools  to  an  attendance  of  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  only,  not 
Including  adult  foreigners  who  are  learning  the  English  language.  ITie 
future  success  of  the  evening  schools  of  Providence  lies  in  drawing  to 
them  as  many  foreigners  as  possible,  and  in  extending  among  working 
people  the  opportunity  and  the  inspiration  for  personal  improvement. 
If  this  is  well  done,  their  cost  will  be  cheerfully  met. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  make  two  changes  to  meet  in  the  best  manner 
the  coming  calls  on  the  evening  schools.  A  system  of  popular  lectures 
of  an  instructive  character  must  be  provided  in  connection  with  the  even- 
ing schools,  and  the  attainments  and  skill  of  the  evening  school  teachers 
must  he  advanced.  There  will  be  less  and  less  need  of  teachers  for  ele- 
mentiiry  classes  and  an  increasing  demand  for  those  who  can  give  stu- 
dents already  beyond  elementary  work  help  to  go  farther.  Tlie  pupil 
must  always  respect  his  teacher.  The  young  man,  not  scholarly  per- 
haps, but  mature  and  having  wits  sharpened  in  the  school  of  an  active 
life  will  be  content  with  no  teacher  whom  he  recognizes  to  be  less  acute 
and  only  slightly  more  scholarly  than  himself. 

To  gather  a  corps  of  competent  and  fairly  permanent  teachers  who 
can  show  their  competence  to  teach  in  the  advanced  schools  and  in  the 
high  school  is  one  of  the  tasks  to  which  I  hope  the  evening  school  com- 
mittee will  devote  itself. 

ENROLLMENT. 

The  quarterly  enroUment  during  the  present  year  has  been  as  follows  : 

FIRST   QL'ARTEll. 

High  Schools 1,427 

Grammar  Schools 6,032 

Primary  Schools 12,969 

Special  Schools 145 

Kindergarten  Schools 579 

Total 20,152 

This  is  an  increase  over  the  corresponding  term  of  last  year  of  97 
pupils  in  the  High  Schools  and  of  1  pupil  in  the  Special  Schools  and  of 
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55  pupils  iu  the  Kindergarten  Schools.    It  is  a  decrease  of  86  pupils  L 
the  Grammar  Schools  and  of  31  pupils  in  the  Primary  Schools,  maid 
the  aggregate  increase  36. 

SECOND    QUARTER. 

High  Schools 1,368 

Grammar  Schools 4,834 

Primary  Schools 12,767 

Special  Schools 179 

Kindergarten  Schools 619 

Total 19,667 

lliis  is  an  increase  over  the  corresponding  term  of  last  year      a« 
follows  : 

High  Schools 90 

Grammar  Schools 177 

Primary  Schools 26 

Special  Schools 24 

Kindergarten  Schools 99 

Totnl  increase 416 

THIRD    QUARTER. 

High  Schools 1,320 

Grammar  Schools 5,282 

Primary  Schools 12,580 

Special  Schools 188 

Kindergarten  Schools 493 

In  all  the  Schools 19,863 

This  is,  compared  with  the  corresponding  quarter  of  last  year : 
An  increase  of  90  in  the  High  Schools, 
A  decrease  of  128  iu  the  Grammar  Schools, 
An  increase  of  398  iu  the  Primary  Schools, 
An  increase  of  30  in  the  Special  Schools, 
An  iucreiise  of  62  in  the  Kindergartens, 
Making  a  total  increase  of  452. 

FOURTH    QUARTER. 

High  Schools 1^299 

Grammar  Schools 6,116 

Primary  Schools 12,821 

Special  Schools 219 

Kindergartens 633 

Total 20,088 
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lie  enrollment  for  the  year  has  been  : 

Increase  over  last  year. 

High  Schools 1,451  94 

Grammar  Schools 5,761  248  Decrease. 

Primary  Schools .^  16,986  766 

Special  Schools 380  26 

Kindergartens 891  151 

Total 25,469  789  Total  increase. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

HORACE  S.  TARBELL, 

Providence,  R.  I.,  Superintendent. 
June  26,  1896. 
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Statistics  of  the  Public  Schools 

OF 

PROVIDENCE,    R.    I. 


City  population  by  census  of  1880 104, i 

"            **           '*        "      **  1885 118, < 

"            "           ''        *»      "1890 131-,' 

"            "           "        **      ''  1895 163, € 

School  census,  January  1,  1896.    Males 13469 

"           "           "        ''      "       Females 12,936 

Legal  school  age,  5-15  years  total 26,105 

Number  enrolled  in  public  schools,  report  of  census 

enumerators 18,998 

In  parochial  schools 3,549 

In  private  schools 563 

Not  in  any  school 2,995 

Number  of  school  davs  in  the  year 195 

Number  of  days  the  schools  were  taught 189 

Assessed  value  of  school  property $1,892,285  00 

Taxable  property  of  city $169,789,060  00 

Number  of  school-rooms  in  which  pupils  are  seated  for  both  study  ^ 
recitation  under  one  teacher : 

Primary 272 

Grammar  schools 107 

Number  of  school-rooms  in  charge  of  two  or  more  teachers  teaching 
the  same  room,  or  in  reciUition  room : 

Primary 10 

Grammar 13 

High 22 

Number  of  different  school  buildings  June,  1896 : 

High 2 

Grammar  and  primary 13 

Primary 59 

Special  schools  and  annexes 7 

Number  of  teachers  June  28,  1896,  including  principals :  572 

Males ' 48 

Females 524 

Number  of  scholars  enrolled 25,469 

Males 13,049 

Females 12,420 
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erage  daily  attendance 16,123.1 

Males 8,103.8 

Females 8,019.3 

laries  : 

Superintendent ^,000 

Piincipals  of  high  schools,  93,000,  $2,500,  #2,250,  $2,000 

Assistants  in  high  schools $1,900  to  $600 

Principal  of  grammar  schools $2,000,  $1,500,  $1,000 

Assistants  in  grammar  schools.    First  grade..        $750 

Second  grade $675 

Other  assistants $626 

Principals  of  primary  schools $675,  $650 

Assistants $600,  $450,  $350 

First  critic  teacher,  grammar  grade $1,000 

Critic  teachers,  grammar  grade,  (in  addition  to 

other  salary) $125 

Critic  teachers,  primary  grade,  in  addition  to 

other  salary) $75 

Pupil  teachers $300,  $-200 

Director  of  music $2,000 

Four  teachers,  each $700 

Supervisor  of  drawing $1,500 

Assistant  supervisors  of  drawing,  (three  each)     $1,000 

Supervisor  of  physical  training $1,000 

Assistant  supervisor  of  physical  training $800 

Principals  of  cooking  schools $800  to  $600 

Teachers  of  sewing $500 

Principals  of  kindergartens $625,  $525 

Assistants  in  kindergartens $300  to  $500 

laries: 
Teiichers  in  evening  schools.     Principals  per  evening : 

S5.00,  $3.00,  $2.50,  $2.00 
Assistants  in  ''       $3.00,  $2.50,  $2.00,  $1.50,  $1.00 

Expenditures. 

r  teachers  salaries $372,327  43 

Sites,  buildings  and  furniture 287,529  56 

Repairs 49,956  63 

Fuel  and  care  of  buildings 67,172  68 

Evening  schools 30,316  62* 

Supervision    9,070  00 

Books,  stationery  and  supplies 30,434  86 

Miscellaneous  expenses 12,125  84 

Interest  and  sinking  funds 44,136  11 

Total $903,069  73 


*  Includes  $384.00  charged  to  Evening  School  appropriation  for  season  of  1894-95. 
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The  School  Census   for  Certain  E^evious  Years 


HAS  been  : 


1836 6,196 

1866 8,217 

1879 17,6W 

1880 19,108 

1881 19,819 

1882 21,300 

1883 22,092 

1884 21,676 

1886 22,616 

1886 22,813 


1887 23,391 

1888 23.064 

1889 22,947 

1890 23,114 

1891 22,862 

1892 34,001 

1893 ...26323 

1894 26,309 

1895 26,683 

1890 26406 


The  School  Census   by  Wards,  January,   1896. 


WARDS. 


I.... 
II... 
III., 
rv.. 

V... 
VI.. 
VII. 
VIII 
IX.. 
X... 

Total  city 


Children  of  School  Aoe  (5  to  16  Years). 


BOY8. 

OIRL8. 

TOTAL. 

1,189 

1,166 

2,354 

1,316 

1,209 

2,624 

1,763 

1,868 

3,631 

389 

407 

796 

1,028 

1,080 

2,108 

1,587 

1,417 

3,004 

1,150 

1,128 

2,278 

1,065 

1,111 

2,176 

1,231 

1,204 

2,436 

2,462 

237 

4,799 
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ENSUS  TAKEN  JANUARY  OF  EACH  YEAR. 


A  Table  Showing  the  Attendance  in  the  Public 
Schools  for  Certain  Previous  Years. 


,  1,456 
5,760 
.11,240 
.11,429 
.12,102 
.12,687 
.13,140 
.13,332 
.14,136 
.14,687 


1887 15,606 

1888 14,634 

1889 14,850 

1890 14,843 

1891 15,544 

1892 15,916 

1893 17,074 

1894 17,879 

1895 18,304 

1896 18,998 


A  Table  Showing  the  Attendance  in  the  Public 
Schools  by  Wards,  for  1896. 


WARDS. 

BOYS. 

OIRLS. 

TOTAL. 

758 

1,061 

1,093 

309 

701 

1,267 

954 

823 

1,010 

1,806 

663 
973 

1,163 
323 
704 

1,186 
908 
771 
940 

1,595 

1,421 

2,034 

2,246 
632 

1.405 

2,453 

1,862 
1,504 

1,950 
3,401 

9.782 

9,216 

XO|<^cff$ 
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CENSUS  TAKEN  JANUARY  OF  EACH  YEAR. 


A  Table  Showing  the  Attendance  in  the  Catholic 
Schools  for  Certain  Previous  Years. 


1835 

1866 606 

1879 2,676 

1880 2,780 

1881 2,742 

1882 -2,832 

1883 3,197 

1884 3,147 

1886 3,260 

1886 34267 


1887 3,348 

1888 3,299 

1889 3,403 

1800 3,227 

1891 2,982 

1892 3427 

1893 3,700 

1804 3,675 

1896 3,460 

1896 3,510 


A  Table  Showing  the  Attendance  in  the  Catholic 
Schools,  by  Wards,  for  1896. 


WARDS. 

BOY8. 

OIBL8. 

TOTAL. 

I 

249 
23 

410 
30 

220 

134 
32 
95 
37 

380 

289 
23 

454 
33 

256 
98 
40 

198 
79 

469 

638 

II 

46 

Ill 

864 

IV 

63 

V 

476 

VI 

232 

VII 

72 

VIII 

293 

IX 

116 

X 

469 

City 

1,610 

1,939 

3/M9 
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lENSUS  TAKEN  JANUARY  OF  EACH  YEAR. 


A  Table  Showing  the  Attendance  in  the  Private 
Schools  for  Certain  Previous  Years. 


2,136 
680 
809 
979 
857 
861 
960 
899 
929 
734 


1887 766 

1888 688 

1889 711 

1890 717 

1891 673 

1892 667 

1893 762 

1894 766 

1895 581 

1896 663 


A  Table  Showinc*  the  Attendance  in  the  Private 
Schools,  by  Wards,  for  1896. 


WARDS. 

BOYS. 

OIKLH. 

TOTAL. 

71 

78 
1 
2 
4 
8 

26 
26 
19 
12 

96 
105 

4 
16 

6 

9 
28 
31 
16 

6 

166 

183 

6 

18 

10 
17 

64 

67 
35 

18 

247 

316 

663 
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CENSUS  TAKEN  JANUARY  OF  EACH  YEAR. 


A  Table  Say  wing  the  Number  of  Children  of  School  Acs 
Not  Enrolled  is  ant  School  for  the 

Years  Named. 


1836 1,604 

1856 2,984 

1879 2,960 

1880 3,941 

1881 4,118 

1882 4,920 

1883 4,775 

1884 4,298 

1885 4,203 

1886 4,125 


A  Table  Showini;  by  Wards  the  Number  of  Children 

OF  School  A(je  Not  Enrolled  in  any 

School  for  1896. 


wards. 

HOY8. 

GIRL8. 

TOTAL. 

I 

Ill 
153 
259 
48 
103 
178 
138 
121 
165 
254 

118 
106 
267 
36 
114 
134 
152 
111 
169 
277 

229 

II 

261 

Ill 

516 

IV 

83 

V 

217 

VI 

S02 

VII 

290 

VIII 

232 

IX 

334 

X 

631 

City 

1,530 

1,466 

2,906 

^*''j 
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^LE   Showing  the  Enrollment   by   Departments   for 
First  Quarter  of  Several  Years,  Indicating  the 
Growth  of  the  Several  Departments. 


p. 


Primary. 


3,386 
3,374 
3,845 
3,746 

3,416 
4,110 
3,962 
4,8M 
6,154 
6,064 
5,432 
5,807 
5,462 
6,246 
6,670 
6,384 
6,807 
6,961 
6,970 
7,428 
7,625 
7,874 
7,464 


Intermediate. 


1,817 
1,740 
2,084 
2,060 
2,039 
2,447 
1,929 
2,123 
2,680 
2,686 
2,660 
3,185 
3,232 
3,176 
2,961 
3,138 
3,368 
3,639 
3,327 
3,677 
3,574 
2,397 
3,494 
3,329 


Grammar. 


1,843 
1,940 
2,044 
2,227 
2,463 
2,694 
2,698 
2,687 
2,978 
3,196 
3,669 
3,689 
3,761 
3,697 
3,662 
3,666 
3,884 
4,267 
4,472 
4,542 
4,703 
4,869 
4,846 
4,689 


High. 


306 
333 
360 
300 
262 
280 
841 
303 
376 
394 
461 
600 
628 
615 
417 
460 
646 
608 
704 
746 
724 
720 
767 


Total. 


7,308 

7,388 

8,324 

8,333 

8366 

8,646 

9,072 

9,166 

10,9SS 

11,430 

12,129 

12,800 

12,828 

12,176 
12,874 
14,171 
16,221 
15,484 
16,835 
16,419 
16,611 
16,980 
16^30 


Kinder- 
garten. 

Primary 
10388 

11398 

218 

11336 

313 

12,386 

624 

13,144 

679 

13,114 

Grammar. 
6,040 
4336 
4348 
4370 
6,118 
6,032 


High. 

841 

906 

847 

1,063 

1330 

1,437 


Total. 
16,769 
16,839 
17,448 
18,661 
20,116 
20,162 
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STATISTICS  OF  EVENING  SCHOOLS,  lS!>5-9«.— TABLE  I 
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STATISTICS  OF  EVENING  SCHOOLS— 18»5-96— OCCUPATIONS. 

TABLE  C. 

Occupations  of  pupils  of  the  High  and  Advanced  Evening  Schools. 
The  arrangement  of  occupations  is  according  to  the  relative  number  of 
each : 


Factory  operatives, 

Clerks, 

Working  at  home, 

Machinists, 

Jewelry  shop  hands. 

Office  and  newsboys. 

Carpenters, 

Servants, 

Printers, 

Students, 

Bookkeepers, 

Dressmakers, 

Grocers, 

Laborers, 

Stenographers, 

Teachers, 


Plumbers, 

Civil  engineers, 

Electricians, 

Draughtsmen, 

Seamstresses, 

Tailors, 

Blacksmiths, 

Painters, 

Shoemakers, 

Apprentices, 

Boxmakers, 

Elevator  Boys, 

Engravers, 

Florists, 

Masons, 

Carriage  builders. 


Drivers, 

Engineers, 

Storekeepers, 

Cash  boys. 

Cashiers, 

Cooks, 

Inspectors, 

Laundry  hands. 

Milliners, 

Moulders, 

Musicians, 

Tanners, 

Telegraph  operators. 

Bakers, 

Insurance  agent, 

Nurse. 


Occupations  of  Pupils  in  all  the  Evening  Schools. 

Over  one-third  factory  operatives. 

Nearly  one-third  made  up  in  nearly  equal  proportions  of  clerks, 
errand  boys,  jewelry  operatives,  laborers,  servants. 
The  other  third  in  a  variety  of  trades  and  occupations. 
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STATISTICS  OF  EVENING  SCHOOLS,  189&-96— EXPENSES- 
TABLE  D. 

Statement  op  Expenses  op  the  Providence  Evening  Schools 

POR  the  Term   op  189&-96. 

Teachers'  salaries 923,628  00 

KenU 2,070  00 

Books,  stationery  and  supplies 776  47 

Gas  and  electric  lights 1,202  32 

Fuel 695  50 

Printing  and  advertising 583  63 

Miscellaneous  items  as  follows : 

Furniture,  fittings,  etc $563  71 

Carriage  hire 46  00 

Expressage  and  carting 32  10 

Labor  in  fitting  up  rooms 104  39 

Clerical  service  and  labor  in  caring  for  furniture, 

boolis,  and  supplies 67  50 

Pianos,  rent  of,  moving,  and  tuning 247  50 

Postage 15  50 

$1,076  70 

$29,932,62 
Balance 67  38 

Total  appropriation $30,000  00 
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REPORT. 


^o  THE  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Providence  : 

The  Committee  on  the  Annual  Report,  which  was  ap- 
>ointed  at  the  reorganization  of  the  school  committee  in 
December  last,  had  as  its  chairman,  Gen.  Elisha  Dyer,  and 
ipon  him  the  remaining  members  of  the  committee  de- 
>ended  to  take  the  lead  in  the  preparation  of  the  report. 

General  Dyer  having  been  elected  Governor  of  Rhode 
sland  in  May  last,  felt  that  his  duties  and  his  position  made 
t  incumbent  upon  him  to  retire  from  the  school  committee, 
vhich  he  did  in  July  last,  to  our  great  regret. 

The  place  of  the  Governor  on  this  committee  was  filled  at 
he  September  meeting  of  the  school  committee  by  the 
ippointment  of  Stephen  O.  Edwards,  and  the  committee  was 
:hereafter  organized  by  the  election  of  William  R.  White, 
A,  D  ,  chairman.  These  changes  in  the  membership  and 
:hairmanship  of  this  committee  account  for  the  delay  in  the 
Presentation  of  this  report. 

Two  noteworthy  changes  in  the  constitution  and  organiza- 
ion  of  the  school  committee  have  occurred  in  recent  years  : 
>ne  by  act  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1889,  when  the  com- 
mittee was  reduced  in  membership  from  sixty  elected  mem- 
bers and  three  members  ex-officio^  to  thirty  elected  members 
ind  three  members  ex-officio.  The  effect  of  this  change 
las  been,  upon  the  whole,  an  increase  in  the  effectiveness  of 
:he  committee. 
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The  later  change  was  that  made  by  the  committee  itself 
in  November,  1896.  This  change  efifected  a  large  increase 
in  the  number  of  committees,  made  all  standing  committees 
to  consist  of  five  members  each,  and  gave  to  each  sub-com- 
mittee quite  independent  power  in  the  management  of  all 
questions  specially  committed  by  the  rules  to  such  sub-com- 
mittee. This  gives  power  and  locates  responsibility.  So 
long  as  we  have  an  ideal  membership  for  each  sub-commit- 
tee, the  results  will  doubtless  be  all  that  any  one  can  wish. 

The  schools  of  Providence  were  founded  in  the  year  1800, 
and  we  suggest  to  the  school  committee  the  propriety  of 
having  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  establishment 
of  our  schools  recognized  in  some  fitting  manner. 

ITEMS    OF    SCHOOL    HISTORY. 

The  history  of  the  schools  of  Providence  is  full  of  interest. 
The  records  of  the  schools  give  many  curious  illustrations  of 
conditions  very  different  from  the  present,  and  likewise 
show  that  our  predecessors  struggled  with  many  of  the  same 
questions  as  now  engage  us. 

We  feel  what  we  believe  to  be  a  just  pride  in  our  modern, 
well-equipped  schoolhouses,  and  have  a  sort  of  pity  for  the 
children  of  an  earlier  day  who  had  accommodations  that 
seem  to  us  sadly  inadequate ;  but  the  satisfaction  with 
which  they  regarded  the  things  they  had,  evidently  equaled 

that  which  we  now  enjoy. 

As  illustrations  of  the  remarks  just  made,  we  quote  the 
following  from  the  early  reports  of  the  school  committee : 

In  1846,  Superintendent  Bishop  made  a  report  to  the 
school  committee  on  the  public  schoolhouses  of  the  city,  in 
which  he  states : 
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"  The  committee  caused  to  be  erected  a  set  of  school- 
houses,  superior  at  the  time  they  were  completed  to  those  of 
any  city  of  the  country;"  and  he  quotes  from  "School- 
house  Architecture,"  by  Henry  Barnard  :  "  No  city  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  believed,  can  show  so  many  public  school- 
houses  uniformly  well  built,  with  most  of  the  latest  improve- 
ments, as  Providence." 

In  i860,  the  committee  used  the  following  language  in 
reference  to  the  Bridgham  School,  then  just  completed  : 

"  The  arrangements  and  accommodations  of  the  Bridgham 
School  are,  perhaps,  as  nearly  perfect  as  can  reasonably  be 
looked  for.  It  is  regarded  by  those  who  have  visited  it,  as 
the  model  school  of  New  England,  In  the  construction  of 
the  building,  special  provision  was  made  for  securing  to  the 
several  rooms  thorough  ventilation.  Instead  of  the  foul  and 
heated  air  being  simply  allowed  to  ascend  and  escape  by  its 
own  buoyancy,  it  is  drawn  into  a  large  flue,  and  carried  off, 
—  in  the  winter,  through  the  waste  heat  of  the  furnace; 
and,  in  the  summer,  by  the  action  of  a  ventilator  placed  at 
the  top  of  the  chimney.  This  new  and  far  more  efficient 
1  of  charging  the  air  of  the  schoolroom,  has  been 
1  the  best  results,  to  such  other  of  the  buiJd- 
slast  two  or  three  years,  undergone 
^^^^^^^^^^introdiiction." 

Ihe  city  were  one  high  school,  six 
■ry  schools,  and  two  schools  for 
■ries  were : 
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To  each  male  assistant 400  00 

To  each  female  assistant 225  00 

To  each  preceptress  of  a  primary  school 250  00 

To  each  assistant  teacher 200  00 

To  each  master  of  a  school  for  colored  children 500  00 

To  each  preceptress  of  a  school  for  colored  children.  ••  200  00 

To  each  male  assistant  teacher  of  a  school  for  colored 

children 250  00 

To  each  female  assistant  teacher  of  a  school  for  col- 
ored children 15000 

The  hours  of  sessions  were  as  follows  :  From  the  com- 
mencement of  the  first  quarter  of  the  school  year  to  the  first 
Monday  in  June,  the  sessions  began  at  9  o'clock,  a.  m.,  and 
at  1 .  30  p.  M.,  and  ended  at  12  o'clock  m.,  and  at  4.  30  p.  m.; 
and  froin  the  first  Monday  in  June  to  the  end  of  the  quarter, 
they  began  at  8  a.  m.,  and  at  2  p.  m.,  and  ended  at  1 1  a.  m., 
and  at  5  p.  m. 

The  text-books  for  primary  schools  were  : 

Emerson's  Progressive  Primer. 

My  First  School  Book. 

The  Young  Reader. 

The  New  National  Spelling  Book. 

American  Popular  Lessons. 

North  American  Arithmetic,  First  Part. 

Peter  Parley's  Geography  for  Children. 

The  text-books  for  the  grammar  schools  were: 

The  New  National  Spelling  Book. 

Parley's  Common  School  History. 

The  National  Reader. 

The  American  First  Class  Book. 

Geography  and  Atlas. 

History  of  the  United  States,  by  Goodrich. 

The  American  Expositor. 

The  North  American  Arithmetic,  by  F.  Emerson. 

Book-keeping. 

Bullion's  Principles  of  English  Grammar. 

Practical  Ethics. 

Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
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In  1855,  the  report  of  the  school  committee  was  written 
y  Thomas  A.  Doyle,  and  contains  the  following  paragraph, 
^hich  will  be  read  with  interest : 

"  In  this  connection  the  committee  take  the  liberty  of 
uggesting  to  your  honorable  body,  the  propriety  of  allowing 
hem  hereafter  to  build  under  the  advice  and  direction  of 
heir  own  committees,  all  school  buildings  ;  as  from  their 
amiliarity  with  the  matter,  with  the  wants  of  a  district 
/here  a  school  is  to  be  located,  they  are  better  qualified  to 
udge  of  plans  for  building,  etc.,  than  gentlemen  who,  by  the 
)ress  of  their  own  business  and  the  affairs  of  the  city  gov- 
irnment,  are  prevented  from  giving  that  attention  to  the 
ubject  which  its  importance  demands." 

PHYSICAL    DETERIORATION. 

That  the  supposed  progressive  physical  deterioration  of 
he  successive  generations  of  school  children  was  long  ago  a 
ause  for  alarm  may  be  seen  from  the  following  extract  from 
he  report  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  1856 : 

"There  is  one  subject  connected  with  the  present  mode 
f  training  the  young,  which  is  deserving  of  serious  consid- 
ration.  I  refer  to  the  want  of  proper  physical  education, 
n  almost  every  grade  of  schools,  we  may  behold  the  lament- 
ble  consequences  of  this  neglect.  Some  new,  energetic 
novement  in  this  direction  is  now  imperiously  demanded. 
The  evils  are  increasing  every  year.  No  partial  remedy 
>ught  longer  to  be  tolerated.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  teach 
he  technicalities  of  physiology  in  our  higher  grade  of 
schools.  The  fundamental  laws  of  health  must  be  observed 
>y  all.  In  no  period  of  life  can  they  be  violated  without  in- 
:urring  the  penalty.     It  is  a  fact  which  can  no  longer  be 
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questioned  that  the  physical  energies  of  the  young,  espe- 
cially in  our  large  towns  and  cities,  are  becoming  less  and 
less  vigorous  each  successive  generation.     As  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  what  we  have  gained  by  our  excellent 
system  of  public  schools  in  intellectual  discipline  and  ac- 
quirements, compensates  for  what  we  have  lost  in  the  vital 
energy  and  vigor  of  the  physical  frame.     This  evil,  it  is  true, 
did  not  originate  in  our  schools,  but  it  has  increased  to  an 
alarming  extent  in  spite  of  them.     We  do  not  believe  that 
ill  health  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  study,  or  that  vigor- 
ous mental  efforts  are  all  incompatible  with  the  highest  con- 
dition of  physical  life.     There  may  be,  and  there  often  is,  an 
unnatural  forcing  of  the  intellectual  faculties.     Too  many 
studies  may  be  crowded  upon  the  youthful    mind    before 
it  has  acquired   sufficient   strength  to  comprehend   them. 
Parents  may  be  too  ambitious  that  their  own  children  should 
excel.     And  teachers,  with  a  laudable  purpose  and  the  purest 
motives,  may  sometimes  err  in  their  endeavors  to  accomplish 
too  much  in  a  given  time.     Study  may  be  required  under 
unfavorable  circumstances  in  crowded  and  in  ill  ventilated 
rooms — at  improper  hours,  trespassing  upon  the  seasons  of 
repose,  and  in   such  postures  of  body  as  occasion  derange- 
ment in  the  vital  functions.     But  the  great  evil  is  caused, 
not  so  much  by  the  amount  of  study,  as  by  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  performed,  and  especially  by  the  neglect  of  that 
regular,  systematic  physical  training  which  alone  can  secure 
the  proper  equilibrium  between  the  functions  of  the  mind 
and  the  body." 

That  the  evils  complained  of  did  not  lose  their  ominous 
character  by  the  lapse  of  time  may  be  inferred  from  the 
superintendent's  report  in  1872  : 
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"  There  is  no  more  startling  fact  connected  with  our  public 
chools,  than  the  want  of  physical  vigor  in  the  youth  of  our 
irge  cities.  This  has  for  some  time  attracted  the  attention 
f  physicians  and  the  friends  of  education  in  every  part  of 
le  country.  Mental  culture  is  receiving  too  exclusive  atten- 
on  to  the  neglect  of  the  physical.  The  importance  of  a 
gorous  and  sound  body  is  not  now  duly  appreciated.  Chil- 
-en  are  being  too  tenderly  educated,  forced  too  much  like 
Dt house  plants,  both  at  home  and  at  school.  They  are 
ten  crowded  into  over-heated,  unventilated  rooms.  Too 
nail  a  portion  of  their  time  is  spent  in  exercise  in  the  brac- 
\g  and  invigorating  air.  The  brain  is  being  developed  at 
le  expense  of  muscle.  This  is  alarmingly  true.  Instead 
f  diminishing  the  amount  of  study  in  school,  there  is  a  ten- 
ency  constantly  to  increase  it.  Something  new  is  being 
dded  every  year." 

While  we  sometimes  hear  at  the  present  time  remarks 
imilarin  purport  to  those  above  quoted,  it  is  rare  that  such 
mphasis  is  given  to  them  now. 

May  we  not  believe  that  school  is  less  a  burden  than  for- 
merly, and  that  the  number  who  suffer  from  over-work  and 
Limulation  is  less  than  a  generation  ago  ? 


REMARKS    OF    HON.   T.    W.    BICKNELL. 

At  the  dedication  in  1870  of  the  Federal  Street  Grammar 
ichool,  then  known  as  the  "Hughes  School,"  the  Hon. 
Thomas  W.  Bicknell,  State  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools, 
m  an  eloquent  address  uttered  the  following  words,  which 
leserve  to  be  repeated  at  this  time  : 

*•  But  Goldsmith  said, 

'  III  fares  the  land  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay.' 
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**  So  it  would  be  with  this  city  if  your  educational  advance 
had  not  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  your  material  power 

and  resources.     Prior  to  1800  you  had  no  free  schools. 

•  •  *  .... 

"  Now,  friends,  with  all  this  materal  power  and  intellect- 
ual wealth  thrown  around,  you  see   what   you   have  done 
within  fifty  years  for  the  promotion  of  this  educational  inter- 
est.    I  said  that  in  1840,  eight  thousand  dollars  was  all  the 
money  that  was  spent  for  teachers'  salaries. 

"In  1870,  thirty  years  later,  two  hundred  and  seventy-five 
thousand  dollars  is  appropriated  for  public  schools   in  this 
noble  city.     It  is  a  gaod  story  to  tell  to  your  friends  and    ^^ 
the  State,  and  it  will  have  its  influence.     As  a  city  set  upon 
a  hill,  your  light  cannot  be  hid,  but  will  shine  with  refulgent 
brightness  all  over  your  State  and  in  neighboring  States  ao<^ 
communities,  to  enlighten  them.** 


COMPULSORY    ATTENDANCE. 

In  June,  1846,  the  committee  on  annual  report  called  tlr"^^ 
attention  of  the  city  council  to  the  matter  of  truancy  in  tt"*^ 
following  language  : 

"  From  information  which  has  come  before  them,  it  a-  T' 
pears  that  there  is  in  the  city  a  considerable   number      ^^^ 
vagrant  boys,  from  the  ages  of  six  to  sixteen  years,  w^^^ 
belong  to   no  school.      Their  time  is  spent  mostly  in    t^B^^ 
streets,  begging  or  pilfering,  as  opportunities  present.    Th  ^y 
are  growing  up  to  habits  of  idleness  and  crime.     It  will     *^ 
for  the  wisdom  of  the  council  to  determine  what  measur^^> 
if  any,  can  be  adopted  for  their  improvement.*' 

The  report  was  prepared  by  Alexis  Caswell,  Alexancl^^ 
Duncan,  Stephen  T.  Olney,  and  Edward  R.  Young. 
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The  same  topic  received  the  following  treatment  in  June, 
1854: 

'•  How  melancholy  is  the  thought,  that,  with  all  these  facili- 
ies,  hundreds  of  children,  at  the  very  doors  of  our  school- 
louses,  from  voluntary  absence  or  parental  neglect,  may  be 
een  prowling  about  our  streets,  learning  and  imparting  les- 
ons  of  vice  and  crime.  It  is  a  deplorable  fact,  that  swarms 
if  children  in  the  more  neglected  parts  of  the  city,  are  wan- 
lering  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  indulging  in  habits  of  idleness 
ind  mischief,  —  candidates  for  the  Reform  School,  and  only 
iwaiting  that  stage  of  degradation,  when  the  commission  of 
►ome  more  heinous  offence,  shall  entitle  them  to  its  elevat- 
ng  and  reformatory  privileges !  Can  nothing  be  done  to 
prevent  and  thus  escape  the  necessity  of  curing  such  evils  ? " 

We  find  the  same  matter  again  referred  to  in  the  reports 
tor  1855,  1857,  and  1859: 

[1855.]  "The  subject  of  truancy  has  long  been  consid- 
ered by  the  superintendent  and  the  committee,  as  an  evil 
rapidly  increasing  in  this  community.  Boys,  by  the  neglect 
of  their  parents,  or  from  other  causes,  are  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  streets,  preparing  rapidly  for  a  life  of  vice  and  crime. 

It  seems  to  the  committee  that  some  way  should  be  de- 
vised to  prevent  this ;  and  as  in  other  cities,  legislation  has 
been  resorted  to,  they  recommend  that  application  be  made  by 
your  honorable  body  to  the  General  Assembly,  for  the  pas- 
sage of  an  act  for  the  prevention  of  truancy." 

.  •  *  •  .  •  . 

[1857.]  **The  chiefest  of  these  evils  continue  to  be 
those  of  truancy  and  absenteeism.  With  each  recurring 
year,  the  committee  are  compelled  to  bring  this  subject  to 
your  notice,  for  it  is  the  grand  difficulty  with  which  they 
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have  to  contend.  In  the  absence  of  any  aid  from  the  State, 
can  there  not  be  some  municipal  regulation,  which,  without 
unwarrantable  interference  with  the  rights  of  parents,  may 
remedy  this  great  wrong  ?  For  that  portion  of  the  superin- 
tendent's report  which  discusses  this  subject,  we  bespeak 
your  most  careful  consideration." 


[1859.]  **  We  may  seem  importunate,  in  presenting  again 
the  subject  of  truancy  and  unnecessary  absence.  But  the 
evils  arising  from  this  source  are  so  serious  that  we  cannot 
forbear.  The  superintendent  reports  that  the  number  of 
children,  of  both  sexes,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fifteen 
years,  who  do  not  regularly  attend  school,  is  on  the  increase. 
Did  these  only  deprive  themselves  of  the  education  placed 
within  their  reach,  it  were  lamentable  enough  ;  but  by  their 
idle  and  vicious  courses  they  are  constantly  demoralizing  and 
corrupting  others ;  so  filling  our  Reform  School  with  youth- 
ful culprits,  each  one  of  whom  annually  costs  the  city  more 
than  is  paid  for  the  yearly  tuition  of  twenty-five  scholars  in 
the  primary,  sixteen  in  the  intermediate,  ten  in  the  gram- 
mar, or  six  in  the  High  School, 

**  Since  we  have  applied  in  vain  to  the  Legislature,  is  it 
not  possible  to  reach  this  evil  —  partially,  at  least  —  by  a  city 
ordinance?  We  suggest  that  the  experiment  be  tried  ;  and 
if  the  money  saved  be  placed  in  our  hands,  we  will  pledge 
ourselves  conscientiously  to  apply  it  to  the  teachers*  sala- 


ries." 


Notwithstanding  these  earnest  pleas,  compulsory  attend- 
ance did  not  become  a  fact  until  1887. 
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COST    OF    THE    SCHOOLS. 

Complaint  is  made,  by  some,  of  the  cost  of  our  schools, 
d  search  is  made  for  other  cities  in  which  schools  cost  less 
^h  ^n  ours.     We  hope  there  are  many  such  cities.     It  would 
^^    a  matter  of  regret  with  all  those  interested  in  our  public 
scrl-iools,  as  patrons  or  public-spirited  citizens,   to  find  that 
^J^^^ir  cost  is  less  than  those  of  most  other  places;  for  con- 
sider   how  cheap  schools   are   produced.      If  you  wish  to 
^^cJuce  the  per  capita  expense  of  schools,  you  must  (i)  reduce 
"^h^  number  of  teachers,  or  (2)  their  salaries,  or  (3)  the  sup- 
plies  to  the  schools,  or  (4)  the  number  of  pupils  attending 
"^hci  higher  grades  where  the  expense  of  teaching  is  great- 
est:, or  (5)  the  office  and  special  staff  :  which  of  these  reduc- 
tions do  those  who  complain  of  the  cost  of  the  schools  pro- 
pose to  make  ? 

In  our  own  primary  schools  the  average  number  of  pupils 
belonging  to  each  teacher  is  forty-five;  in  our  grammar 
soliools,  thirty-seven  ;  in  our  high  schools,  twenty-two. 

Special  teachers  and  grammar  school  principals  are 
omitted  in  this  computation. 

5^  Alio    OF    SCHOOL    EXPENSES    TO    OTHER    CITY    EXPENSES. 

The  following  table  shows  the  assessors*  valuation,  the  tax 

^^te,  the  sum  expended  for  schools,  and  the  per  cent,  which 

^^c  amount  expended  for  schools  is  of  the  entire  amount 

^^ised  by  taxation.     All  the  cities  of  the  United  States  of 

approximately  the  size  of  Providence,  that  is  from  100,000 

^^  25o,cxx)  population,  are  included,  except   those   in  the 

^^Uth  and  extreme  West.     Some  other  New  England  cities 

^^^  also  included,  the  object  being  to  compare  Providence 

^i^h  all  the  cities  in  the  Union  whose  conditions  are  such  as 


/ 
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to  render  the  comparison  of  value.  The  figures  are  all  for 
the  year  1894,  that  being  the  last  year  whose  school  statis- 
tics have  been  published  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education. 

The  valuation  and  tax  rate  are  taken  from  the  World 
Almanac.  The  total  tax  is  computed  from  these  items. 
The  school  expenditure  includes  everything,  except  perma- 
nent investments  and  evening  schools,  as  given  in  the  report 
of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education.  The  ratio 
which  the  school  expenditure  bears  to  the  total  tax  levy  is 
computed  and  shown  in  the  last  column. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  from  this  table  that  the  school  de- 
partment of  this  city  is  less  expensive,  compared  with  the 
other  departments  of  the  city  government,  than  are  the 
school  departments  of  nearly  all  the  cities  of  similar  size  and 
condition  in  the  United  States,  and  that  if  there  be  any  un- 
necessary expenditure  of  the  money  of  the  taxpayers,  the 
school  department  is  not  responsible. 


CiTT.  ValuatlOD. 

Albany $64,717,210 

Allegheny 72,000,000 

Boston 893,975,704 

Bridgeport 25,522, 181 

Buffalo 222,572,885 

Cambridge 76,281,689 

Cleveland 121,280,015 

Columbus. > 58,203,606 

Dayton 40,500,000 

Denver 72,000,000 

Detroit 199,681,210 

Fall  River 60,534,005 

Hartford 48,890,060 

Kansas  City 64,792,975 


Tax 

Total 

School 

Percentage 

Rate. 

Tax. 

Expend!-  ( 

of  School  Ex- 

tnre. 

penditure. 

$1.80 

$1,164,909 

$242,888 

20 

1-75 

1,260,000 

380.535 

30 

1.29 

11,532,286 

1.956,247 

16 

2.40 

612,532 

146,648 

23 

1.67 

3.716,967 

735.355 

'9 

1.64 

1,251,019 

274.054 

21 

2.79 

3.383712 

919,646 

27 

2.80 

1,629,700 

358,399 

22 

2-52 

1,020,600 

274,266 

26 

1. 00 

720,000 

221,542 

3« 

I-5I 

3,015,186 

597.642 

19 

1.74 

1. 053. 29 1 

212,692 

20 

1.05 

513.345 

231.78S 

45 

1.02 

660,888 

351*446 

53 
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Tax 

Total 

School 

Percentage 

L*XTY. 

Valuation. 

Rate. 

Tax. 

Expend!-    < 
lure. 

of  School  Ex 
pendlture. 

•  •       ^AQ  0^)0.900 

$1.64 
1.85 

^Sin  yinft  ^tnt  'yi  A 

5-» 

ester  .••• 

•  •    27,439,642 

507.633 

86,311 

^0 
17 

6J..088  27C 

1.56 
1-52 

999»777 
2.065,445 

244.951 
550,928 

24 
26 

ikee 

..       135.884,570 

ipolis  . . « • 

..        142,490,887 

2.00 

2,849,817 

617,057 

21 

i f 

..        127,875,134 

1.82 

21327.327 

476,759 

20 

edford..  •  • 

•  •          44-475.095 

1-75 

778,314 

132,416 

17 

laven 

•  •          54.344.500 

1-95 

1.059.7^7 

317*051 

29 

..       275,650,000 

1. 10 

3,032,150 

647.556 

21 

ence 

..       159,812,560 

X.60 

2,557.000 

490,488 

18 

ter 

.  .        103,891,282 

1-59 

1,651,871 

3841243 

23 

field 

•          55.239.919 

1.28 

707.070 

167,978 

23 

>       I2C.270.CJ^ 

1  »€yrh 

2,504.791 
821,828 

457.648 
244,846 

18 

8e 

.  .          47,780,720 

1.72 

29 

igton 

.       202.624,167 

•       CO  ono.nno 

1.50 
2.70 
1.50 

3,039,362 
1,350,000 
1,261,150 

834,818 
1  f  fi^n^n 

27 
16 

iter 

.       84,076,705 

354.028 

28 

2  statistics  of  Jersey  City,  Indianapolis,  and  Grand 
Is  would  have  been  included  in  this  table  had  we 
able  to  obtain  them. 


APPOINTMENT    OF   TEACHERS. 

It  the  best  teachers  to  be  obtained  should  be  selected 
in  our  children  is  what  every  parent  desires.  It  is  be- 
.  that  a  great  degree  of  care  in  the  selection  of  teach- 
is  always  been  exercised  in  this  city  ;  but  we  may  con- 
late  our  patrons  that  this  care  is  becoming  more  gen- 
nd  continuous,  and  that  we  are  gradually  freeing  our- 
;  from  the  occasional  slips  which  we  must  confess  have 
red  in  the  past.  A  dozen  years  ago  the  practice  was, 
ad  been  for  many  years,  to  appoint  teachers  to  gram- 
nd  primary  schools  from  an  approved  list  of  candidates 
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in  waiting.     This  list  was  made  by  the  committee  on  quali- 
fications according  to  its  judgment,  with  no  prescribed  qual- 
ifications, except  that,  other  things  being  equal,  graduates  of 
our  high  school  should  receive  preference.     It  was  easy  to 
get  the  names  of  candidates  placed  upon  this  approved  list. 
It  contained  at  all  times  the  names  of  many  more  than  could 
possibly  be  appointed,  and  being  upon  this  list  simply  made 
one  eligible  for  appointment.     The  struggle  came  after  this. 
Those  appointed  were,  of  course,  those  who  had  most  friends 
upon    the   committee  on    qualifications.      This    friendship, 
equally  of  course,  came  usually  from  an  appreciation  of  the 
candidate's  fitness  to  become  a  teacher ;  but  the  possibility 
arose  of  other  considerations  having  influence  if  the  candi- 
dates  were  of  nearly  equal  quality.     This  question  of  nearly^ 
equal  in  quality  was  a  term  of  greater  or  less  elasticity  accord^ 
ing  to  the  temperament  of  the  committee-man  or  the  influ- 
ence  brought  to  bear  upon  him. 

The  steps  of  progress  from  that  time  to  the  present  have^ 
been  mainly  four  : 

First,  the  requirement  that  all  candidates  for  the  approve 
list  should  be  graduates  of  our  high  school,  or  should  pas^ 
an  examination  satisfactory  to  the  superintendent.  Thi^= 
examination  has  been  maintained  with  a  standard  intendecn- 
.... certain  main  subjects  a  degree  of  attainmen  " 
j^T^^fc[^"  '/'^ined  in  our  high  school.  This  aim  ha—  ^ 
C3fc7J5^^2i,2»i,^^  mental  training  of  most  of  thos*  < 

h/»«  ^  f 'la^^!m^w^  .w^  ""ition  has  been  inferior  to  th^«.t 

Who  have  ''^^  fliifc!       '  •'^"'^^' 

g^in^aa    ^"^^^^^^  ^^^  ^*^alk.  '*^'    ^^  established  the  trai  ^• 

'""^  schools  .  f  ''^''"^^  canae  v.;     ¥^      ^^^'''^''  ^^  '""''''''   ^' 

'^^'^'^^"^'^tthequlV^^^^-b/^ 

^  ^'''^^  of  the  s^ 
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an  earlier  date,  to  the  time  of  selection  of  candidates  for  the 
training  schools,  yet  the  course  in  the  training  schools  gave 
the  opportunity  of  rectifying  mistakes  that  might  appear. 
Moreover,  the  selection  at  one  time  of  a  considerable  num- 
'>er  of  persons  from  a  large  list  was  likewise  in  itself  a  good 
tiling,  for  it  brought  the  candidates  into  comparison  with 
each  other,  and  induced  a  selection  according  to  some 
"Method  recognizing  fitness. 

The  third  step  was  made  when  the  committee  on  qualifi- 
ca.tions  was  reduced  from  ten  to  five  members.  This  com- 
nf^ittee  is  now  called  the  committee  on  grammar  and  pri- 
n^3.ry  schools,  and  has  charge  of  the  selection  and  assign- 
or ^nt  of  all  teachers  in  grammar,  primary,  and  kindergarten 
soliools.  Its  members,  now  five  in  number,  represent  the 
ir^t:  crests  of  the  schools  of  the  city,  and  not  in  particular  the 
soViools  merely  of  the  ward  from  which  they  have  been 
elected.  This  creates  the  tendency  to  look  at  things  in  a 
l>«~oader  way,  to  recognize  the  qualities  that  make  good 
^^^chers,  and  to  overlook  local  considerations  and  influ- 
^  ^  ces. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  we  shall  find  the  chief  gain 
ti~om  this  reduction  in  size  of  the  committee  not  so  much 
^*'om  the  improved  quality  of  the  selections  it  will  make,  as 
^^om  the  greater  facility  it  will  have  in  the  transfer  of  teach- 
^^^  and  in  the  assignment  of  teachers  to  the  places  for 
^hich  they  are  best  fitted. 

The  fourth  step,  the  one  most  recently  taken,  consists  in 

"^^  selection  for  the  training  school  of  those  candidates  that 

^^ve  made  the  best  record  in  the  high  school  or  upon  exam- 

^*^ation,  and  have  shown  to  their  teachers  that  they  possess 

^he  characteristics  that  will  fit  them  to  become  teachers. 

3 
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■ 

This  fitness  is  judged  from  the  standing  as  to  scholarsh  ^^P 
and  character  in  the  high  school,  and  subsequently  in  tl^*^ 
course  of  one  year  in  the  Normal  School  before  entering  lli^  ^ 
practice  schools. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  enumeration  of  the  steps  which  th  ^ 
committee  having  the  appointment  of  the  main  body  of  on  ^ 
teachers  has  voluntarily  taken  to  free  itself  from  the  difficul  * 
ties  inherent  in  human  nature,  and  to  rise  above  the  unf»-  ' 
vorable  tendencies  that  must  always  exist,  will  show  th^^ 
faithfulness  and  conscientious  spirit  with  which  they  hav^^ 
discharged  their  duties,  and  that  the  general  committee  wil   ^ 
make  sure  that  future  sub-committees  labor  in  the  same  im>  " 
telligent  manner  and  with  the  same  freedom  from  selfishness^ 
and  partisan  influences. 

SCHOOL   FOR    FEEBLE-MINDED    CHILDREN. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  past  school  year  is  the  estab 
lishment  of  a  school  for  feeble-minded  children.  These  ar 
not  slow,  dull  children  who  need  time  for  development  an 
help  from  their  teachers  by  way  of  encouragement  and  ex 
planation  ;  but  rather  children  with  so  little  mental  powe 
that  they  are  capable  of  making  but  little  progress  under  or 
dinary  conditions.  There  is  no  absolute  classification  o 
mental  ability.  From  talent  to  idiocy  is  a  descent  by 
gradual  slope,  rather  than  by  terraces.  There  are.,  however 
degrees  of  deficiency  of  mental  power  so  marked  and  ex 
treme  as  to  command  attention  and  call  for  methods  no 
usually  employed. 

These  innocent  children,  almost  always  sympathetic  an 
affectionate,  doing  as  well  as  they  can,  and  yet  compellin 
our  pity  even  by  their  best  efforts,  deserve  a  better  fatetha 
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to  be  returned  to  their  parents  with  the  cold  verdict,  we  can 
do  nothing  for  them,  or  to  be  retained  in  school,  getting 
crumbs  of  attention.  We  have  endeavored  to  do  better 
than  this  by  some  of  them. 

We  opened,  last  December,  at  the  fire  station  on  Burnside 
Street,  a  school  for  children  of  this  class,  who  could  be  gath- 
ered from  the  public  schools  near  by.  Miss  E.  Gertrude 
Tift  was  placed  in  charge  of  this  school.  The  first  day  she 
had  two  pupils ;  the  second  day,  seven.  Her  numbers  in- 
creased speedily  to  fifteen,  which  has  been  considered  a  rea- 
sonable maximum  for  a  school  of  this  character.  Seventeen 
pupils  have  been  enrolled.  One  of  them  left  on  account  of 
illness,  and  another  was  transferred  to  a  regular  schqol,  as 
she  was  found  to  be  capable  of  doing  regular  work  fairly 
well.  Of  the  sixteen  pupils  enrolled  as  feeble-minded,  six 
are  children  probably  deficient  by  inheritance,  four  cases 
being  children  of  parents  but  little,  if  at  all,  superior  to 
themselves,  and  two  having  the  misfortune  to  be  born  of 
parents  so  ruined  by  drink  and  poverty  as  to  transmit  men- 
tal feebleness  to  their  offspring.  The  other  ten  are  children 
of  capable  parents.  Three  of  these  ten  children  showed 
marked  deficiency  after  five  years  of  age,  which  could  not  be 
accounted  for ;  three  had  scarlet  fever  very  severely,  one  had 
partial  paralysis,  two  were  ill  continually  until  eight  or  nine 
years  of  age,  and  one  suffered  injury  to  his  brain  by  a  fall. 

The  ages  of  these  pupils  at  the  time  of  entering  this 
school  were  as  follows.     Of  the  boys  : 

3  were  9  years  of  age. 
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Of  the  girls : 

I   was     9  years  of  age. 

3  were  13       '*       "      ** 
I  was    15       "       "      *' 

A  careful  record  of  the  attainments  and  progress  of  each 
pupil   is  kept,  with  some   statement   as   to   special   mean^ 
adopted  in  each  case. 

Besides  the  school  at  Burnside  Street  we  have  a  class  o^ 
eight  similar  pupils  in  the  Mt.  Pleasant  Special  School  - 
There  are  eight  or  ten  others  in  the  regular  and  specia  ^ 
schools  scattered  throughout  the  city.  These  are  makings 
little  progress  and  are  a  burden  in  the  schools  where  they^ 
are,  but  we  cannot  employ  teachers  for  a  few  cases.  I^ 
some  plan  of  transportation  could  be  devised,  it  would  fur- 
nish a  solution  to  the  question,  —  what  to  do  with  such 
children. 

Still  more  unfortunate  are  the  children  of  a  class  that 
never  reach  our  public  schools.  For  them  the  State  should 
make  some  provision.  Rhode  Island  nominally  makes  pro- 
vision for  these  children  by  arrangement  with  Massachu- 
setts, but  as  both  the  Massachusetts  schools  are  full,  the 
provision  is  unequal  to  the  demand.  Children  able  to  live  at 
home  and  go  from  home  to  a  day  school  are  objects,  it  seems 
to  us,  of  the  legitimate  care  of  the  city. 

PURCHASING    AGENT. 

In  December,  1896,  the  executive  committee  selected  Mr. 
H.  S.  Dorchester  to  be  purchasing  agent.  The  duties  of 
this  position  had  been  theretofore  performed  by  the  super- 
intendent and  supply  clerk.  It  was  a  work  of  importance 
and  magnitude,  requiring  time  and  judgment,  and  involving 
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an  amount  of  detail  and  investigation  that  the  superintend- 
ent ought  not  to  be  charged  with. 

The  selection  of  Mr.  Dorchester  was  a  fortunate  one.  His 
business  training  and  good  judgment  have  proven  of  much 
Service  in  the  position  he  holds. 

The  purchasing  agent  has  charge  of  the  purchase  and  dis- 
t:ribution  of  supplies,  fuel,  and  miscellaneous  articles  to  the 
Amount  of  $90,000  per  annum  ;  and  the  agent,  by  his  econ- 
omy and  good  judgment  as  to  quality,  price,  and  use  of  these 
Articles,  has  saved  the  city  several  thousand  dollars  during 
"^he  past  ten  months. 

SUGGESTIONS    ON    SCHOOL    HYGIENE. 

Public  school  hygiene  and  sanitation  are  matters  in  which 
progress  should  be  made,  in  view  of  the  advance  along  these 
Hnes  recorded  in  the  scientific  world.     While  public  schools 
v^iust  necessarily  afford  many  chances  for  the  spread  of  dis- 
ease, they  should  likewise  become  the  most  open  and  avail- 
able fields  wherein  to  work  intelligently  for  the  suppression 
of  contagion  by  the  prompt  execution  of  proper  regulations 
^nd   restrictions.     This  end  can   only  be  accomplished  by 
keen,  alert  supervision,  and  cooperation  between  health  offi- 
cers, school  officers,  teachers,  parents,  and  pupils.     In  sev- 
eral  American   cities  the  health  departments  have  already 
established  a  system  of  daily  inspection  of  public  schools  by 
a  corps  of  physicians  employed  for  the  purpose.     It  is  be- 
lieved that  such  a  daily  inspection,  and,  if  necessary,  exami- 
nation of  school  children,  is  of  great  value  in  the  way  of  pre- 
venting disease,  and  that  ultimately  it  becomes  an  economic, 
as  well  as  sanitary  measure.     If,  therefore,  the  health  de- 
partment of  Providence  should  inaugurate  the  system  in  our 
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public  schools,  the  work  should  be  approved  and  promoted 
by  every  citizen. 

The  committee  on  hygiene  have  made  many  valuable  re- 
ports  and  suggestions  with  reference  to  schoolhouses  and 
their  equipments,  but  it  would  seem  there  are  certain  prac- 
tices in  vogue  in  our  schoolrooms  which  should  be  at  once 
and  rigidly  excluded.  Two  will  be  mentioned  :  First,  the 
use  of  the  common  drinking  cup  is  irrational,  unwholesome, 
and  dangerous  to  health  under  any  circumstances,  but  espe- 
cially so  among  public  school  children.  It  should  be  ban- 
ished. Again,  the  promiscuous  distribution  of  lead  and 
slate  pencils,  or  of  books,  to  a  roomful  of  pupils,  each  da)',  is 
an  unwholesome  and  dangerous  practice  that  ought  not  to 
exist.  Children  habitually  put  their  pencils  into  their 
mouths,  and  unless  the  pencils  are  sterilized  after  each  day's 
use,  the  possibility  of  disease  being  spread  by  their  passage 
to  the  fingers  and  mouths  of  different  children  the  next  day, 
can  be  readily  understood.  Each  child  should  keep  and  use 
the  same  pencils  and  books  all  the  time,  and  no  other  child 
should  use  them  at  all. 

We  conclude  our  survey  of  the  condition  of  our  public 
schools  with  the  feeling  that  only  those  who  have  kept  them- 
selves well  informed  as  to  school  affairs  can  realize  the  devo- 
tion and  skill  of  the  body  of  our  teachers,  and  the  pleasant 
atmosphere  of  industry,  courtesy,  and  good  feeling  that 
characterize  the  pupils  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  school- 
rooms. 

Respectfully   submitted   for  the  Committee   on   Annual 

Report. 

WILLIAM    R.    WHITE, 

Cliaifinan, 
Providence,  R.  I.,  October  29,  1897. 
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REPORT 


OF    THK 


COMMITTEE  ON   EVENING  SCHOOLS, 


PROvroEXCK,  April  29,  1897. 
^o  THK  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Providence: 

Gentlemen  : — Your  Committee  on  Evening  Schools  respectfully  report 
^^  follows:    The  work  of  the  evening  schools  during  the  season  of  1896-7 
^as  been  exceedingly  gratifying.    The  good  order  and  advancement  of  the 
I^upils  have  been  so  marked  as  to  elicit  only  commendation,  and  we  have 
^>«en  able  to  extend  to  a  large  number  of  our  residents  opportunities  to 
Obtain  just  the  kind  of  instruction  they  ardently  desired.    We  established 
Qve  new  schools,  including  two  cooking  schools.     The  applications  for 
admission  to  the  cooking  schools  were  three  times  as  great  as  the  number 
of  pupils  we  could  accommodate.    The  other  new  schools  were  a  combined 
itdvanced  and  common  school  in  the  Doyle  Avenue  Grammar  School,  a 
School  for  Swedes  on  Knight  Street,  and  a  school  for  Hebrews  on  North 
^ain  Street.    While  we  give  extended  statistics  of  the  schools  in  accom- 
panying tables,  we  will  state  that  the  attendance  has  been  largely  in  ex- 
cess of  that  of  last  season,    '^he  gain  in  the  total  number  of  different  pupils 
sittending  is  37  per  cent.,  while  the  gain  in  average  attendance  is  55  per 
cent.,  thus  indicating  a   more  steady  attendance.    During  the  Arst  few 
^weeks  of  evening  schools  anywhere  there  are  large  numbers  of  pupils  who 
speedily  drop  out  of  the  schools.    Some  come  only  for  mischief  and  are  dis- 
missed, some  find  day  and  evening  work  more  taxing  than  they  had 
thought  and  cannot  do  the  work,  others  find  the  sacrifice  of  all  social  even- 
ing pleasures  too  grievous  to  be  borne  and  fall  out.    By  the  fourth  week 
the  schools  are  well  settled  down,  and  the  attendance  for  the  entire  season 
just  ended  was  85  per  cent,  of  that  of  the  fourth  week.    Notwithstanding 
the  increased  attendance,  we  have  maintained  the  schools  within  our  ap- 
portionment, although  we  were  obliged  to  close  them  two  weeks  earlier 
than  we  desired.    Not  only  are  we  instructing  ordinary  pupils  in  our  com- 
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mon  schools  in  the  fundamental  branches  taught  in  our  day  schools,  biu 
we  also  teach  large  classes  of  Portuguese,  Swedes,  Armenians,  Greeks^ 
Italians,  French,  and  Hebrews  to  speak  and  write  the  English  language 
In  our  high  and  advanced  schools  where  the  instruction  is  in  grade<fl 
classes,  we  have  established  the  custom  of  examining  the  pupils  by  writteifl 
examinalions  to  ascertain  their  progress. 

Seventy-six  pupils  from  the  highest  grade  of   the  several    advanced- 
schools  were,  at  the  close  of  the  season,  examined  for  admission  to  thea 
evening  high  school  next  season.     The  examination  was  written,  and 
was  on  arithmetic,  grammar  or  language,  U.  S.  history,  and  geography. 
It  was  as  severe  an  examination  as  would  l)e  given  in  day  work.    Seventy 
per  cent,  was  required.    Fifty  per  cent,  passed  in  all  subjects,  24  partially,. 
2  failed.    Of  those  who  passed  partially,  9  passed  in  arithmetic, Gin  language^ 
16  in  history,  and  20 in  geography.    One  hundred  and  thirty-two  pupils  in  the 
high  school  passed  satisfactory  written  examinations  showing  that  they  had. 
completed  a  year's  work  in  some  study  as  required  in  the  course  in  the  day 
high  school.     The  Committee  and    Superintendent  also  examined    the: 
work  done  by  the  pupils  of  the  evening  cooking  schools,  and  partook  on 
the  closing  evening  of  the  term  of  a  meal  wholly  prepared  and  served  by 
the  evening  school  pupils.    We  are  satisfied  that  the  instruction  given  in 
these  cooking  schools  is  effective  of  great  practical  value,  and  that  it  will 
be  well  to  continue  the  instruction.    Another  addition  to  the  course  of  la.st 
year  was  free  hand  drawing,  and  we  are  highly  pleased  with  the  results. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  remind  any  who  may  read  this  report  that  the 
labor  and  effort  required  to  establish  and  conduct  these  evening  schools 
cannot  all  be  done  on  the  evenings  that  the  schools  are  actually  in  session. 
A  great  deal  of  preliminary  work  is  necessary,  applications  have  t-o  be  re- 
ceived from  would-be  teachers  and  applicants  examined,  blanks  and  sup- 
plies have  to  be  provided  and  deposited  in  the  schools,  buildings  have  to 
be  provided  with  light  and  heat,  courses  of  study  to  be  arranged,  petitions 
and  demands  for  accommodations  examined  and  provided  in  the  most 
practical  manner,  besides  a  vast  amount  of  detailed  preliminary  work.  As 
an  instance  of  this  we  were  obliged  this  year  to  find  new  quarters  for  the 
school  that  has  for  several  years  been  established  at  Toole'lnlle.  The  build- 
ing we  had  used  was  transformed  into  a  church.  We  also  had  to  And  a  lo- 
cation for  the  Hebrew  school.  The  school  buildings  in  the  vicinity  were 
all  required  for  other  schools  already  established.  We  can  use  for  evening 
schools  only  grammar  school  buildings  on  account  of  the  size  of  the  seats. 
As  we  could  hold  this  school  but  four  evenings  each  week,  on  account  of 
Friday  evening  being  part  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  we  desired  other  quar- 
ters than  the  ward  room  which  we  would  be  obliged  to  vacate  on  many  oc- 
casions for  elections  and  caucuses.     Every  building  that  we  heard  of  that 
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might  be  available  for  our  purpose  in  the  two  localities  mentioned  was  ex- 
amined before  we  finally  fixed  on  the  location. 

A.B  the  building  must  be  lighted  and  heated  it  was  necessary  that  this 
search  should  be  made  early.  It  was  done  by  the  sub-committees  of  our 
committee  and  we  used  some  carriages  in  the  work.  This  accounts  for 
'*  evening  school  teams  in  July  and  August,"  which  we  understand  have 
worried  some  people  naturally  ignorant  of  the  circumstances. 

Your  Committee  have  adopted  a  rule  that  applicants  for  positions  as 
^achers  in  the  evening  schools,  who  are  not  graduates  of  our  high  school, 
must  pass  the  same  examination  in  grammar  studies  that  is  required  of 
applicants  for  positions  as  teachers  in  our  day  schools.  This  examination 
^B  ^ven  in  May  of  each  year  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

^e  desire  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the  excellent  work  done  by  our 
Visiting  Principal  during  the  past  season.  We  have  elected  the  same  per- 
son as  Supervisor  of  Evening  Schools,  (without  pay)  as  authorized  by  the 
^y-Laws,  in  order  that  his  work  in  the  many  duties  that  have  to  be  per- 
formed throughout  the  year  for  the  evening  schools  may  be  delegated  to 
him  by  general  rule  instead  of  by  special  action  upon  each  item.  We  ask 
your  attention  to  the  statistical  tables  accompanying  this  report. 

Respectfully  submitted  for  the  Committee, 

HUNTER  C.  WHITE,  Chairman. 
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STATISTICS  OF  EVENING  SCHOOLS,  1896-97.  — TABLE  C. 
Occupations  and  RssroENcss  or  Pupils  in  the  Evbninq  High  Scho— ^^•^^ 


Occupations  of  pupils  in  the  Evening  High  School.    The  arrangemenl 
according  to  the  relative  number  of  each : 


Clerks,  Draftsmen, 

Machinists,  Grocers, 

Jewelry  and  silverware  Plumbers, 


operatives, 
Factory  operatives. 
Salesmen, 
Housekeepers, 
Bookkeepers, 
Office  boys, 
Printers, 
Teachers, 
Dressmakers, 
Stenographers, 
Students, 
Carpenters, 


Pattern  makers, 

Civil  engineers. 

Paper  box  makers. 

Milliners, 

Painters, 

Engravers, 

Druggists, 

Teamers, 

Collectors, 

Nurses, 

Laborers, 

Insurance  agents, 


Upholsterers, 

Electricians, 

Inspectors, 

Window  drapers. 

Bakers, 

Architects, 

Barbers, 

Piano  tuners. 

Book  agents, 

Firemen, 

Brush  makers, 

Correspondents,  and 

Longshoremen. 


Residences  of  Pupils  in  the  Evening  High  School,  by  Wards. 

First  ward,  48;   second  ward,  29;    third  ward,  GO;   fourth  ward,  41 ;  fi 
ward,  77 ;  sixth  ward,  83;  seventh  ward,  58;  eighth  ward,  53;  ninth  wa. 
69;  tenth  ward,  77. 
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REPORT 


OP    THK 


COMMITTEE  ON   HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  School  Committee  held  April  30, 1897,  the  Commit- 
«  on  High  Schools  submitted  the  following  report,  which  was  received 
3d  ordered  printed  with  the  annual  report : 


THK    HOXOBABLB    THK    SCHOOL     COMMITTKB    OF    THK     CiTY     OF     PrOYI- 
DEXCK : 

The  Committee  on  high  schools  transmits  herewith  a  communication 

^rom  the  Superintendent,  in  relation  to  the  matter  of  broadening  the 

oourses  of  study  in  the  English  High  School,  so  as  to  make  its  work  more 

effective,  and  also  to  enable  the  three  High  Schools  to  meet  more  fully  the 

public  needs  and  desires. 

Por  some  time  your  committee  has  had  this  question  under  considers- 
^i^on,  and  finally  submitted  the  matter  to  the  Superintendent,  with  the  re- 
<lQest  that  he  communicate  his  views,  with  such  recommendations  for 
<^hanges  in  the  present  curriculum,  as  would  in  his  opinion  best  promote 
^he  interest  of  the  schools  and  broaden  the  fitting  which  the  public  has  a 
''i^ht  to  expect  for  their  children. 

^Q  response  to  this  request  the  Superintendent  has  fully  set  forth  his 
^^e^s  in  the  accompanying  communication,  which  has  received  the  unani- 
mous approval  of  this  committee,  and  is  submitted  for  your  information 
**i<l  that  of  the  general  public. 

^t  is  the  purpose  of  the  Committee  on  High  Schools  to  arrange  in  detail 
^  curriculum  that  will  conform  to  the  general  plan  proposed,  and  to  dis- 
^^ibute  the  prescribed  courses  in  print,  so  that  they  may  be  examined  by 
^th  parents  and  graduates  of  the  grammar  schools  prior  to  their  children 
^^t^ring  the  high  schools,  and  in  order  that  sufficient  time  may  be  given 
^  the  pupils  to  determine  a  selection  of  studies  offered  at  the  schools. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Por  the  Committee, 

HENRY  V.  A.  JOSLIN, 

Chairman. 
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To  THE  COMMITTBB  ON   HlOH  SCHOOLS: 

As  it  is  probable  that  the  new  West  Side  High  School  building  will  be 
ready  for  occupancy  in  September  next  and  increased  facilities  for  high 
school  work  thereby  provided,  the  present  is  a  favorable  occasion  to  con- 
sider what  can  be  done  to  render  the  High  Schools  still  more  effective,  and 
to  enable  them  to  meet  more  fully  the  public  needs  and  desires. 

With  the  completion  of  the  third  high  school  building,  three  buildings 
will  stand  near  each  other  devoted  to  the  English,  the  Manual  Training, 
and  the  Classical  Schools. 

The  Classical  High  School  is  already  accomplishing,  in  a  very  successful 
and  satisfactory  way,  the  special  purpose  for  which  it  exists,  which  is  the 
preparation  of  students  for  college.  Its  work  is  limited  below  by  the  prep- 
aration which  its  pupils  bring,  and  above  by  college  requirements.  Its 
task  is  a  definite  one,  to  prepare  grammar  school  graduates  for  college  in 
four  years.  It  must  do  very  nearly  what  it  is  doing  in  about  the  way  it  is 
now  doing  it.  However,  the  increased  attention  given  to  science  in  college 
work  in  recent  years  justifies  greater  attention  to  Physics  and  Chemistry 
in  preparation  for  college. 

Some  years  ago  the  School  Committee  decided  to  allow  any  pupil  of  the 
8  A  grade,  whose  record  was  "good  "  or  "  excellent,"  to  go  directly  to  the 
Classical  High  School  without  taking  the  last  year's  work  in  the  grammar 
school.  This  privilege  saves  a  year's  time  to  those  wishing  a  college  and 
professional  course. 

The  Manual  Training  School  is  a  new  school  founded  on  well  studied 
principles  and  plans.  Its  course  has  just  been  extended  from  three  years 
to  four  years,  and  the  work  of  its  classes  should  be  carried  steadily  on 
until  experience  shows  what  changes  are  needed. 

The  English  High  School  is  the  school,  therefore,  affording  opportunity 
for  adjustment  to  new  conditions.  In  suggesting  changes  in  this  school,  I 
am  far  from  making  criticisms  upon  its  past  or  its  present,  but  rather 
trying  to  extend  its  usefulness.  Its  course  should  be  made  broader  and 
more  readily  conformable  to  every  considerable  demand  within  the  field  of 
legitimate  high  school  work. 

We  should  make  entrance  to  any  of  the  high  schools  easy,  and  continn 
ance  therein  should  not  be  difficult  for  any  that  are  making  good  use  of  its 
privileges. 

I  recommend  allowing  all  pupils  of  the  graduating  classes  of  the  gram- 
mar schools  to  enter,  at  the  close  of  their  course,  any  one  of  the  high 
schools  without  examination,  no  matter  what  their  rank  in  their  classes* 
It  is  not  kind  nor  good  policy  to  require  pupils  who  have  been  over  the 
grammar  school  course,  but  not  thoroughly  enough  to  have  earned  a  di- 
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ploina,  to  drop  into  a  lower  class  and  repeat  this  year  of  work.  Better  to 
Allow  such  pupils  to  enter  the  high  schools  and  under  new  conditions  to 
make  a  fresh  start;  and  then,  if  it  appears  that  they  are  unable  to  do  the 
^vrork  of  the  first  high  school  year  in  one  year's  time,  provide  for  them  a 
«*pecial  course  for  two  years,  partly  advance  along  high  school  lines  and 
partly  review  of  grammar  grade  subjects.  This  would  make  them  thorough 
•on  the  grammar  grade  work  and  on  the  first  year's  work  in  the  high 
^school.  From  this  point  they  would  probably  be  able  to  go  on  with  a  reg- 
lalar  class.  If  this  course  is  adopted,  we  may  very  reasonably  go  farther 
-s^nd  say  that  any  citizen  of  Providence  of  good  character  and  sixteen  years 
of  age  or  older  may  enter  the  high  school  without  examination.  The 
limit  of  sixteen  years  would  prevent  these  liberal  conditions  of  admission 
Crom  affecting  unfavorably  the  grammar  schools,  and  would  prevent  those 
of  grades  lower  than  the  highest  grammar  grades  from  skipping  these 
grades  and  going  directly  into  the  high  school. 

Having  entered  thus  easily  the  high  school,  the  pupil  should  be  permit- 
ted to  take  one  or  two  studies  or  a  full  course,  as  he  pleased,  and  be  as 
many  years  as  he  chose  in  completing  the  high  school  course.  In  the  Eng. 
lish  High  School  the  privilege  of  selection  of  studies  should  be  offered  as 
freely  as  it  is  in  the  best  academies  and  private  schools.  If  one  study  only 
is  desired,  whether  French,  German,  or  Latin,  whether  Algebra,  Chem- 
istry, Astronomy,  Literature,  or  History,  let  that  one  study  be  taken. 

But  even  with  all  the  freedom  here  advised  the  great  majority  of  stu- 
dents will  arrange  themselves  in  classes  according  to  their  year  of  admis- 
sion and  their  progress  thereafter.  The  promotion  of  these  pupils  should 
be  by  studies  and  not  by  classes.  If  the  pupil  does  well  in  one  study,  or 
more  than  one,  let  him  go  on  in  the  lines  in  which  he  succeeds.  And 
when  he  has  accomplished  satisfactorily  a  sufficient  number  of  terms  of 
work  in  a  sufficient  number  of  studies,  he  should  be  entitled  to  the  diploma 
•of  the  school,  and  be  counted  among  its  graduates  without  inquiry  or  dis- 
crimination as  to  what  the  studies  had  been,  except  that  certain  essential 
•studies  should  be  taken  by  every  student  who  is  a  candidate  for  the  di- 
ploma of  the  school. 

Certain  necessary  limitations  will  occur  to  every  ond.  No  subject  should 
be  taken  not  selected  by  pupils  enough  to  make  the  class  of  sufficient  size 
to  justify  its  instruction.  All  pupils  should  be  required  to  be  regular  and 
punctual  in  attendance,  to  be  courteous  and  honest,  and  to  maintain  satis- 
factory scholarship  in  every  study  pursued.  When  scholarship  fails,  the 
study  must  be  dropped.  When  attendance,  courtesy,  or  honesty  fails,  the 
student  must  be  excluded.  Diplomas  should  be  well  earned  by  all  who 
receive  them.  We  honor  with  the  diploma  of  the  school  those  who  will 
honor  the  school.    To  refuse  a  diploma  does  not  deprive  of  an  education. 
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The  course  of  study  should  above  all  things  ensure  the  student  rea^ 
and  correct  use  of  the  English  language,  and  at  some  point,  preferably  da^ 
ing  the  last  year  of  study,  should  provide  for  careful  reviews  of  the  esseitf 
tial  grammar  school  studies. 

The  experience  of  the  past  two  years  has  shown  that  commercial  studies 
should  be  in  the  curriculum  of  the  school.  Most  of  those  who  feel  able  tc 
spend  but  a  year  or  two  in  the  high  school  select  this  line  of  work.  Yei 
the  work  that  ought  to  be  done  before  one  assumes  to  have  the  preparation 
required  for  a  bookkeeper  or  stenographer  and  typewriter,  is  so  great  and 
so  difficult  that  a  four  years'  course  is  hardly  sufficient.  No  single  course 
can  meet  all  the  interests  and  desires  of  our  students.  We  should  have  t 
course  of  a  single  year,  containing  just  what  those  want  who  can  studj 
but  a  year,  a  two  years'  course  for  those  willing  to  make  better  prepara 
tion,  and  a  four  years'  course  for  those  who  desire  to  get  all  the  prepara 
tion  we  can  give  them,  and  to  receive  a  training  equivalent  in  its  disciplin 
ary  power  to  the  ordinary  English  course. 

If  the  suggestions  of  policy  herein  presented  are  approved  by  the  Higl 
School  Committee,  I  shall  be  glad  to  assist  the  committee  in  preparing 
courses  upon  the  lines  named. 

It  is  desirable  that  at  an  early  day  all  the  high  school  courses  open  t« 
the  graduates  of  our  grammar  schools  be  printed  with  explanations,  a- 
that  an  intelligent  selection  may  be  made  by  pupils  and  their  parents. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  S.  TARBELL, 

Superintendent — 
Thursday,  April  29, 1897. 
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the  meeting  of  the  School  Committee  held  June  25,  1897,  the  Com- 
mittee on  High  Schools  reported  that  they  have  adopted  the  following 
courses  of  study  for  the  high  schools,  and  herewith  submit  them  for  the 
iDformation  of  the  School  Committee: 

English  High  School. 


COURSE    OF    STUDY,    JUNE,    1897. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

1.  English*  (20),  History*  (20). 

2.  Algebra*  (27),  Botany*  (13). 

3.  Physical  Geography*  (20),  Physiology*  (20). 

4.  French*  (40). 

5.  Latin*  (40). 

SECOND  YEAR. 
1.       English*  (40). 

^  Algebra*  and  History*  (20),  Physics^  and  History*  (20). 

3.  Commercial  Geography*  (20),  Commercial  Arithmetic*  (20). 

4.  French*  (40). 
5-  Latin*  (40). 

THIRD  YEAR. 
!•     English*  (40). 

2-  Geometry*  (30),  Trigonometry*  (10),  or  History*  (10). 

^'  Physics*  (10),  Chemistry*  (20),  Physics*  (10). 

^-  Latin*  (40),  or  Latin*  and  English*  (40). 

^'  French*  (40),  or  French*  and  English*  (40). 

®-  German*  (40). 

^-  Bookkeeping,  Penmanship,  and  Business  Forms*  (40). 

FOURTH  YEAR. 
^'    English*  or  *  (40). 

2-  Astronomy*  (20),  Geology*  (20). 

^-  Psychology*  (20),  Ethics*  (20). 

^*  Advanced  Algebra  and  Geometry*  (40). 

^-  Latin*  or  *  (40). 

^'  J'rench*  or  *  (40). 

''•   Oennan*(40). 
6 
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8.  Phonography*  (40). 

9.  Civics*  (20),  Economics*  (20). 

10.  Typewriting,   Correspondence,  Commercial   Law,  and   Busin::::^^^^ 

Forms*  (40). 

11.  Reviews  of  Grammar  Grade  Subjects*  (40). 

Notes:    "English'*  means  English  Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Compositi*-   -^^^ 
and  Literature. 

Candidates  for  diplomas  must  take : 

In  the  first  year,  subjects  1  and  2. 
*'  second  year,  **  1  **  2. 
**      fourth    **       "         1     "11. 

(Pupils  taking  two  foreign  languages,  or  passing  a  satisfactory  exa 
nation  in  grammar  grade  subjects,  may  be  excused  from  taking  No.  1 

The  small  figures  after  the  studies  designate  the  number  of  exerci 
per  week;  the  figures  in  parentheses  indicate  the  number  of  weeks  t 
studies  are  pursued. 

The  work  required  for  graduation  is  equivalent  to  fifteen  prepa 
recitations  per  week  for  four  years. 

No  credit  is  given  for  unsatisfactory  work  or  uncompleted  subject 

Opportunity  for  exercises  in  Elocution,  Gymnastics,  Music,  and  Dra 
ing  is  provided. 

SUB-GRADE    COURSE. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

1.  Arithmetic^  and  Algebra^  (40). 

2.  History8  and  Grammar*  (40). 

3.  Latin*  (40),  or 

French*  (40),  or 

Physical  Geography*  (40). 

SECOND  YEAR. 

1.  Arithmetic*,  Algebra*  (27)  and  Botany*  (13). 

2.  History*  and  Grammar*  (40). 

3.  Latin*  (40),  or 

French*  (40),  or 

Physiology*  (40). 

Pupils  completing  this  course  will  be  able  to  enter  repilarly  upon  tb^ 
work  of  the  second  High  School  year. 
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SHORT    BUSINESS    COURSES. 

ONE  YEAR  BUSINESS  COURSE. 

Penmanship*  (40),  Bookkeeping*  (40),  Arithmetic^  (40),  Algebra^  (40), 
f^eading,  Spelling,  and  Correspondence*  (40). 

TWO   YEARS'    BUSINESS    COURSE. 

The  preceding  course  for  the  first  year,  and  the  following  for  the 
second  year: 

Phonography*  (40),  Civics*  (20),  Economics*  (20),  English^  (40). 
Typewriting,  Correspondence,  Commercial  Law,  and  Business  Forms* 

:-*o). 


Classical  High  School. 


COURSE    OF    STUDY. 

First  Year. 

1.  Latin:    First  Year  Book  Advance*  (24),  Caesai*  (16). 

2.  Latin:    First  Year  Book  Review*  (24),  Latin  Grammar  and  Com- 
position* (16). 

3.  Algebra^i  (40) ;  Ancient  History2|(30),  Botany^  (10). 

4.  EnglishH  (40). 

Second  Year. 

1.  Latin:    Caesar*  (13),  Sallust*  (10)  Cicero*  (17). 

2.  Greek  Lessons*  (40) :  or  German*  (40). 

3.  AlgebraH  (40) ;  Latin  Grammar  and  Composition^  (40). 

4.  English^}  (40) ;  Physics^  (40). 

Third  Year. 

1.    Latin:    Ovid*  (28),  Review  of  Cicero,  Caesar,  Sallust*  (12)  Sight 
^rose  Reading^  (28);  Grammar  and  Composition^  (40). 

*  Every  other  day. 

NoTK.    The  sniAll  figures  after  the  stodles  designate  the  namber  of  exercises  per 
Week;  the  figures  in  parentheses  indicate  the  nnmber  of  weeks  the  studies  are  pursued. 
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Manual  and  Art  Work, 

Drawing. 

a.    Greometric  Drawing  M.  (3). 

6.    Working  Drawings  for  shop  M.  (7). 

c.  Model  Drawing  F.  (7). 

d.  Inking  Mechanical  Drawings  M.  (4). 

e.  Historic  Ornament  from  Casts  F.  (5). 
/.    Elementary  Design  F.  (6). 

g.    Pen  and  Ink  Rendering  F.  (4). 
h.    Elementary  Machine  F.  (2.) 

Note. — Drawing  occupies  one  hour  daily  through  the  course.    M— 
Sdechanical.    F=»Freehand. 

For  BoyB. 
a.    Carpentry  and  Joinery^  (20). 
6.    Smithing  and  Ornamental  Iron  Work^  (20). 

For  Oirls, 

a.  Sewing^  (20). 

b.  Cari>entry*  (15). 

c.  Emergency  Notes^  (5). 

SECOND    YEAR. 
Academic  Work, 

LiTBBATURB. 

a.    Ancient,  MedisBval,  and  Modern  History^  (40). 
6.    EngUsh  ClassicsM^). 

Mathematics. 
Algebras  (20). 

Geometry*  (20). 

Science. 
Physics  alternating  with 

Civil  Government*  (20). 

General  Chemistry*  (20). 

XoTE. — Girls  take  Chemistry  the  first  20  weeks  as  foundation  work  for 

booking. 

Manual  and  Art  Work, 

Drawing. 

a.    Working  Drawings  for  Wood  turning  F.  and  M. 
h.    Designs  for  Wrought  Iron  F.  and  M. 
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c.  Geometric  Drawing  M. 

d.  Orthographic  Projection  M. 

e.  Building  Construction  M. 
/.  Pen  and  Ink  Rendering  F. 

Special  for  GirU, 

a.  Light  and  Shade. 

1.  Charcoal. 

2.  Pen  and  Ink. 

3.  Monochrome. 

b.  Figures,  Gowns,  Hats,  etc. 

For  Boys. 

a.  Modeling  in  Clay^  (8). 

b.  Wood  Carving*  (12). 

c.  Smithing,  Tool  Making,  and  Ornamental  Iron  Work*  (20). 

For  GirU. 
a.    Modeling  in  Clay*  (8). 

6.    Wood  Carving*  (12). 

c.    Cooking*  (20). 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Academic  Work, 

Literature. 
a.    German^  40). 

6.    English  Literature^  (90), 

c.    English  Literature^  (10). 


Geometry*  (30). 
Geometry*  (10). 
Mensuration^  (10). 

Physics*  (40). 


Mathematics. 


Science. 

Manual  and  Art  Work. 
Drawing. 


a.  Perspective  M. 

b.  Architecture  F  and  M. 

c.  Light  and  Shade  F. 

d.  Machine  Drawing, 
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Special  for  Oirls, 
a.    Theory  of  Color. 

1.  Study  of  Spectrum. 

2.  Mixing  of  colors. 
6.    Study  of  Architecture. 

c.    Painting  in  Water  Colors. 

For  Boys, 
a.    Wood  Tuniing. 

h.    Pattern  Making. 

c.    Molding. 

(I.    Chipping  and  Filing. 

For  Girls. 

a.    Domestic  Chemistry  and  Science  of  Nutrition^  (20). 
6.    Millinery«  (20). 

FOURTH  YEAR. 
Academic  Work. 

LlTEUATUHE. 

Gei-man'  (40). 

French^i  (40). 

Political  Economy  (Weekly  Lectures)  (40). 

English,  as  required  for  admission  to  College^  (40). 

Mathematics. 
Trigonometry*!  (20) 
Civil  Engineering^  (20). 
In  place  of  Civil  Engineering  skirls  will  take  Experimental  Psychology. 

Science. 
Analytical  Chemistry^  (20). 

Electrical  Engineering^  (10). 

Photography  and  Engraving*  (10). 

In  place  of  Electrical  Engineering,  girls  will  take  Biology. 

Manual  and  Art  Work. 

Drawing. 

a.  Drawing  Antiques  from  Casts  F. 

b.  Study  of  Architecture  M.  and  F. 

c.  Machine  Drawing  M. 
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Special  for  Oirls, 
Studies  in  Water  Color,  in  place  of  Machine  Drawing. 

For  BoyB. 
Machine  Construction  and  Steam  Engineering^  (40). 

For  Oirls, 

a.  Home  Nursing.  . 

d.  Household  Sanitation,  i  (2()). 

c.  Biology.  ^ 

d.  Dressmaking^  (20). 

Note  1. — A  period  means  45  minutes. 

Note  2.    All  periods  in  laboratories  and  workshops  represent  doable 
the  time  given  to  recitation  in  the  class  room. 

Note  8.    Music,  one-half  hour  weekly  through  the  course.    Declama- 
tions and  Readings  at  regular  intervals. 

Note  4.    School  sessions  from  8:45  a.  m.  to  3:45  p.  m. 
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ploma,  to  drop  into  a  lower  class  and  repeat  this  year  of  work.  Better  to 
allow  such  pupils  to  enter  the  high  schools  and  under  new  conditions  to 
make  a  fresh  start;  and  then,  if  it  appears  that  they  are  unable  to  do  the 
work  of  the  first  high  school  year  in  one  year's  time,  provide  for  them  a 
special  course  for  two  years,  partly  advance  along  high  school  lines  and 
partly  review  of  grammar  grade  subjects.  This  would  make  them  thorough 
on  the  grammar  grade  work  and  on  the  first  year's  work  in  the  high 
«chool.  From  this  point  they  would  probably  be  able  to  go  on  with  a  reg- 
ular class.  If  this  course  is  adopted,  we  may  very  reasonably  go  farther 
and  say  that  any  citizen  of  Providence  of  good  character  and  sixteen  years 
of  age  or  older  may  enter  the  high  school  without  examination.  The 
limit  of  sixteen  years  would  prevent  these  liberal  conditions  of  admission 
from  affecting  unfavorably  the  grammar  schools,  and  would  prevent  those 
of  grades  lower  than  the  highest  grammar  grades  from  skipping  these 
grades  and  going  directly  into  the  high  school. 

Having  entered  thus  easily  the  high  school,  the  pupil  should  be  permit- 
ted to  take  one  or  two  studies  or  a  full  course,  as  he  pleased,  and  be  as 
many  years  as  he  chose  in  completing  the  high  school  course.  In  the  £ng. 
lish  High  School  the  privilege  of  selection  of  studies  should  be  offered  as 
freely  as  it  is  in  the  best  academies  and  private  schools.  If  one  study  only 
is  desired,  whether  French,  German,  or  Latin,  whether  Algebra,  Chem- 
istry, Astronomy,  Literature,  or  History,  let  that  one  study  be  taken. 

But  even  with  all  the  freedom  here  advised  the  great  majority  of  stu- 
dents will  arrange  themselves  in  classes  according  to  their  year  of  admis- 
sion and  their  progress  thereafter.  The  promotion  of  these  pupils  should 
be  by  studies  and  not  by  classes.  If  the  pupil  does  well  in  one  study,  or 
more  than  one,  let  him  go  on  in  the  lines  in  which  he  succeeds.  And 
when  he  has  accomplished  satisfactorily  a  sufficient  number  of  terms  of 
work  in  a  sufficient  number  of  studies,  he  should  be  entitled  to  the  diploma 
of  the  school,  and  be  counted  among  its  graduates  without  inquiry  or  dis- 
crimination as  to  what  the  studies  had  been,  except  that  certain  essential 
studies  should  be  taken  by  every  student  who  is  a  candidate  for  the  di- 
ploma of  the  school. 

Certain  necessary  limitations  will  occur  to  every  ond.  No  subject  should 
be  taken  not  selected  by  pupils  enough  to  make  the  class  of  sufficient  size 
to  justify  its  instruction.  All  pupils  should  be  required  to  be  regular  and 
punctual  in  attendance,  to  be  courteous  and  honest,  and  to  maintain  satis- 
factory scholarship  in  every  study  pursued.  When  scholarship  fails,  the 
study  must  be  dropped.  When  attendance,  courtesy,  or  honesty  fails,  the 
student  must  be  excluded.  Diplomas  should  be  well  earned  by  all  who 
receive  them.  We  honor  with  the  diploma  of  the  school  those  who  will 
honor  the  school.    To  refuse  a  diploma  does  not  deprive  of  an  education. 
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The  course  of  study  should  ahove  all  things  ensure  the  student  ready 
and  correct  use  of  the  English  language,  and  at  some  point,  preferably  dur- 
ing the  last  year  of  study,  should  provide  for  careful  reviews  of  the  essen- 
tial grammar  school  studies. 

The  experience  of  the  past  two  years  has  shown  that  commercial  studies 
should  be  in  the  curriculum  of  the  school.  Most  of  those  who  feel  able  to 
spend  but  a  year  or  two  in  the  high  school  select  this  line  of  work.  Yet 
the  work  that  ought  to  be  done  before  one  assumes  to  have  the  preparation 
required  for  a  bookkeeper  or  stenographer  and  typewriter,  is  so  great  and 
so  difficult  that  a  four  years'  course  is  hardly  sufficient.  No  single  course 
can  meet  all  the  interests  and  desires  of  our  students.  We  should  have  a 
course  of  a  single  year,  containing  just  what  those  want  who  can  study 
but  a  year,  a  two  years'  course  for  those  willing  to  make  better  prepara- 
tion, and  a  four  years'  course  for  those  who  desire  to  get  all  the  prepara- 
tion we  can  give  them,  and  to  receive  a  training  equivalent  in  its  disciplin- 
ary power  to  the  ordinary  English  course. 

If  the  suggestions  of  policy  herein  presented  are  approved  by  the  High 
School  Committee,  I  shall  be  glad  to  assist  the  committee  in  preparing 
courses  upon  the  lines  named. 

It  is  desirable  that  at  an  early  day  all  the  high  school  courses  open  to 
the  graduates  of  our  grammar  schools  be  printed  with  explanations,  so 
that  an  intelligent  selection  may  be  made  by  pupils  and  their  parents. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  S.  TARBELL, 

Superintendent. 
Thursday,  April  29, 1897. 
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All  these  computations  show  in  various  ways  the  wonderful  growth  of 
>he  schools  in  the  last  five  years,  and  especially  the  growth  of  the  High 
^hool.  The  higher  grammar  grades  have  participated  in  this  growth, 
tnd  are  in  part  the  occasion  of  it. 

HOURS  OF  SESSION. 

In  May  I  presented  to  the  School  Committee  the  following  comraunica- 
iion: 

The  hours  of  session  of  the  grammar  and  primary  schools  are  from  9  a.  m. 
'O  12  M.,  and  from  2  p.  m.  to  4  or  4.30  p.  h.  During  half  of  the  year  the 
kftemoon  session  closes  at  4  p.  m.,  and  the  other  half  at  4.30.  This  arrange- 
ment is  made  because  during  the  winter  season  it  is  too  dark  after  4  o'clock 
;o  have  school  sessions.  Perhaps  this  arrangement  is  the  best  that  can  be 
3iade,  but  it  hardly  seems  worth  while  to  keep  school  until  4.30  during 
^hree  weeks  of  September,  and  then  October  first  close  at  4  p.  m.,  making 
necessary  a  new  adjustment  of  afternoon  classes  with  a  new  programme 
Tor  both  regular  and  special  teachers.  After  we  have  been  closing  at  4 
p.  M.  from  October  to  March,  to  extend  the  afternoon  session  March  first 
to  4.30  seems  like  a  burden,  for  teachers  and  pupils  are  adjusted  in  their 
plans  and  habits  to  the  earlier  hour  of  closing  and  hardly  know  what  to  do 
the  last  half-hour  they  are  now  required  to  stay  in  school. 

We  ought  to  keep  the  out-of-door  recess  each  half-day,  except  in  stormy 
weather,  and  if  we  do  the  session  cannot  be  unbroken  long  at  any  time. 
We  have  calisthenics  each  half-day.  The  recesses  occupy  a  half-hour 
daily,  and  with  opening  exercises  and  music  to  shorten  the  hours  of  reci- 
tation no  period  of  more  than  forty-five  minutes  can  well  be  devoted  at  one 
time  to  the  quiet  work  of  the  study  or  recitation  period. 

I  recommend  that  you  consider  the  desirability  of  retaining  hours  of  fore- 
noon session  as  now,  and  of  having  the  afternoon  session  begin  uniformly 
nt  1.30  p.  M,  and  close  at  4  p.  m.  throughout  the  year  for  grades  4  to  9,  in- 
clusive, and  at  3.30  for  grades  1  to  3,  inclusive.  Were  these  hours  adopted, 
1  should  recommend  our  teachers  of  grades  4  to  9  to  set  apart  the  time 
irom  1.30  to  2  p.  m.  as  a  study  time  in  which  no  school  exercise,  except 
^uiet  study,  should  be  allowed;  the  pupils  spending  this  time  in  inde- 
pendent and  uninterrupted  work,  the  teacher  employing  the  time  in  the 
Marking  of  papers,  the  keeping  of  records,  the  making  of  reports,  the  prepa- 
ration of  tests,  or  whatever  else  of  school  duty,  not  disturbing  to  pupils, 
*^e  prefers  to  do.    Special  teachers  would  begin  their  work  at  2  p.  m. 

X  see  g^eat  value  in  this  half-hour.  Pupils  would  form  habits  of  study, 
^o\ild  learn  their  lessons  so  that  less  home  work  would  be  needed,  none 
^^  all  except  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades.  Teachers  would  save  the 
^^noyance  of  carrying  school  work  home,  and  only  once  in  a  while  would 
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need  more  time  than  this  half-hour  for  their  clerical  work.     The  uniforitv' 
ity  of  time  through  the  year  would  suit  the  convenience  of  the  homes.    X^ 
is  true  the  noon  intermission  would  be  shortened  a  half-hoar,  but  for  am-'^ 
purpose  that  a  teacher  or  a  pupil  of  thoughtfulness  or  responsibility  woaB>  ^ 
have  the  half-hour  at  night  would  be  worth  more  than  the  half-hour  ^^^^ 
noon.    Newsboys  and  paper-carriers  would  be  better  able  to  ply  their  bm^i^  *^' 
ness  and  keep  regularly  in  school.     The  establishment  of  the  aftemoovMK=^^ 
recess  would  be  an  incidental  advantage. 

I  do  not  care  to  press  upon  teachers,  pupils,  or  patrons,  hoars  of  8essi0i^c=3)i^ 
not  satisfactory  and  convenient.  I,  however,  see  many  advantagen  in  th:  .^cmis 
schedule  of  time  that  would  be  helpful  toward  the  accomplishment  ^  ^' 
plans  of  school  work.  The  conservatism  of  habit  is  against  any  chang^^^K^ 
It  may  be  that  such  a  change  would  be  so  unpopular  that  it  would  be  nm'  ^^d^- 
wise  to  attempt  to  make  it. 

I  do  not  recommend  that  the  changes  suggested  be  made,  but  that  tb^^  ^^ 
School  Committee  inform  themselves  as  to  the  degree  of  favor  or  disfavor  ^^ 
that  such  a  change  would  meet,  and  then  at  a  later  meeting  act  with  ^^^  ^ 
knowledge  of  public  opinion  on  the  matter. 

A  public  hearing  was  given  June  22, 1897,  upon  this  suggestion,  and 
September  the  plan  was  adopted  by  the  School  Committee. 

SEWIKO. 

During  the  past  year  a  change  has  been  made  in  the  work  in  sewiuj 
Until  the  present  year,  for  several  years  past,  sewing  has  been  taught  \y. 
special  teachers  to  girls  and  boys  of  grades  four  and  five.  One  lesson  pcp  ^ 
week,  of  forty-Uve  minutes  duration,  has  been  given.  Daring  this  yea. -^ 
the  girls  of  grades  four,  five,  and  seven,  and  the  boys  of  grade  four  hav^ 
had  instruction  in  sewing.  A  supervisor  of  sewing  has  been  employed- ' 
who  has  had  general  charge  of  this  work  and  has  taught  the  seventh  grade  ' 

While  the  girls  of  grades  five  and  seven  have  been  receiving  their  iu.^ 
struction  in  sewing,  the  boys  of  grade  five  have  had  extra  lessons  in  pen" 
manship,  and  those  of  grade  seven,  in  elementary  bookkeeping.    Thi^ 
plan  gives  boys  of  grades  five  and  seven  an  extra  lesson  in  penmanship 
each  week.    It  is  hoped  that  the  improvement  of  these  pupils  will  be  cod' 
sitlerable.    Penmanship  ought  to  receive  marked  attention  in  the  loweT 
grammar  grades,  and  such  facility  and  legibility  be  gained  as  to  prevent 
the  abundant  use  of  the  pen  in  the  school  work  of  the  higher  grammar 
grades  from  working  injury  to  the  handwriting. 

COOKING. 

The  girls  of  the  eighth  grade  have  a  lesson  each  week  in  cooking,  to 
which  a  half-day  is  devoted.    Cooking  became  a  requirement  in  the  coarse 
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oi  study  for  girls  of  the  eighth  grade  in  1889,  and  a  course  providing  for 
iveekly  lessons  for  one-half  year  was  arranged.  Last  year  the  course  was 
extended  to  a  fall  year,  but  the  last  half-year  was  optional  with  the  pupils. 
.A  large  proportion  of  the  girls  elected  the  extended  course. 

While  the  girls  are  absent  a  half-day,  attending  the  lesson  in  cooking, 
t^lie  boys  are  employed  with  their  teachers  in  penmanship  and  bookkeeping. 

SUOOESTIONS. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  girls  in  grades  four,  five,  and  seven,  have  a 
1  esson  each  week  in  sewing,  and  in  grade  eight  in  cooking.  It  seems  to 
xne  advisable  to  complete  this  program  of  manual  work  by  adding  in  grade 
Kline  a  course  in  the  cutting  and  fitting  of  garments.  When  this  is  done, 
"work  for  the  boys  ought  to  be  provided  corresponding  in  length  and  fre- 
cjuency  of  exercise  to  the  work  of  the  girls.  This  work  should  be  done  in 
ti.he  schoolroom  in  grades  four,  five,  and  seven,  and  in  shops  in  grades  eight 
and  nine. 

I  suggest  for  this  work,  penmanship  and  bookkeeping  in  grades  four, 
£ve,  and  seven ;  some  form  of  woodwork  and  drawing  for  grade  eight,  and 
experimental  physics  (mechanical powers,  laws  of  motion,  heat,  light,  elec- 
*ricity,  etc.),  in  grade  nine. 

This  work  I  would  have  optional,  and  allow  only  those  having  a  high 
standing  in  other  school  work  to  undertake  it.  This  would  give  symme- 
try to  our  course  of  study. 

I  suppose  the  main  objection  to  this  scheme  will  be  the  expense.  Its 
xnain  features,  however,  are  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  more  progressive 
school  sy!«temi  of  New  England,  and  the  cost  would  prove  to  be  much  less 
than  would  be,  at  first,  anticipated. 

MUSIC. 

In  1845,  a  special  teacher  of  music  was  employed  at  a  salary  of  $540  per 
snnum.  For  fifty  years  special  teachers  of  music  have  been  employed  in 
this  city,  and  the  result  of  their  steady  and  intelligent  labor  is  seen  in  the 
T^esent  condition  of  the  work  in  our  schools. 

For  twenty-three  years  Mr.  Benjamin  Hood  was  Director  of  Music.  He 
^as  a  genial  man,  of  good  musical  taste,  and  popular  with  the  pupils.  He 
did  much  to  establish  music  firmly  in  popular  estimation. 

The  work  now  being  done  in  music  is  of  remarkable  excellence,  and  con- 
stitutes a  feature  of  our  school  system  of  which  we  may  well  be  proud. 
I^robably  no  better  work  is  done  in  any  schools  in  the  United  States. 

DEAWINO. 

Brawing  has  been  a  part  of  our  course  of  study  for  fifty  years,  and  during 
a  considerable  portion  of  that  time  has  had  special  instructors.    Drawing, 
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however,  has  never  had  the  support  from  the  School  Committee  that  has 
been  so  freely  given,  with  such  admirable  results,  to  music.    It  has  been 
pursued  somewhat  intermittently.    The  special  teachers  have  been  too        ^  .^ 
few  to  give  the  main  part  of  the  instruction,  and  the  regular  teachers  ha*^® 
known  too  little  of  the  subject,  and  in  many  cases  have  been  so  indifferei^^ 
to  the  claims  of  this  branch  of  education  that  work  has  been  done  unwi^^' 
ingly  and  ineffectively. 

During  the  last  ten  years  a  steady  effort  has  been  made  to  prepare  *^* 
regular  teachers  to  give  the  instruction  in  drawing.    All  pupil  teachers^      ^^ 
training  have  received  special  lessons  for  a  year,  and  recently  for  t^  "^^ 
years ;  all  regular  teachers  have  had  lessons  in  drawing  extending  ov»  "^ 
larger  or  shorter  period  according  to  their  attainment,  so  that  now  a  c  •-^^'*' 
dition  very  much  more  favorable  exists.    It  has  been  felt  to  be  necess^^^^ 
to  prepare  our  regular  teachers  to  do  this  work,  for  to  employ  the  numl^^*^' 
of  specialists  required  to  carry  on  this  work  would  be  unjustifiably  exi>«^^^°' 
sive.    It  would  require  nearly  forty  teachers  of  drawing  to  give  all  the  ^°' 

struction  in  that  branch.    It  would  require  twelve  such  teachers  to  -^^^^^ 
drawing  the  same  standing  that  music  has  had  for  many  years. 

The  sentiment  of  the  teachers  in  reference  to  drawing  has  undergon 
great  change.    No  call  for  special  preparation  is  now  made  upon  teach 
in  the  regular  service,  bnt  a  large  proportion  of  them  voluntarily  conti 
their  practice  and  special  lessons,  which  they  still  have  the  opportunity 
receiving  from  the  special  teachers. 

After  pupils  have  spent  upon  drawing  the  required  amount  of  time  w^  ^' 
several  years,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  will  be  best  to  allow  them  the  opti^'^" 
of  dropping  or  continuing  the  subject.    If  they  are  profiting  sufficiently     '^ 
pay  for  the  time  spent  they  will  probably  enjoy  the  work  sufficiently    '^ 
induce  them  to  continue  it.    In  accordance  with  this  thought,  I  recoO^* 
mend  that  the  committee  on  drawing  consider  the  advisability  of  makin^^ 
after  1898,  drawing  an  optional  study  for  the  members  of  the  graduating 
classes  in  the  grammar  schools.    I  believe  this  can  wisely  be  done,  aod 
that  a  year  later  the  same  privilege  of  selection  can  be  given  to  the  pupils 
of  the  year  below. 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

We  now  have  three  High  School  buildings  near  the  centre  of  the  city, 
and  a  fourth  nearly  completed  on  Hope  Street,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
city.  We  have  just  occupied  the  Classical  School  building,  and  are  look- 
ing forward  to  the  enlargement  of  the  Manual  Training  School  building. 
The  present  is,  therefore,  a  favorable  occasion  to  consider  what  can  be  done 
to  render  the  High  Schools  of  greatest  service  to  the  community. 

At  the  outset  it  may  be  noted  that  the  size  of  our  High  School  attend- 
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ance,  its  rapid  increase,  and  the  ample  accommodations  that  will  soon  be 
furnished,  afiford  faTorable  opportunitv  to  establish  as  many  courses  and 
departments  as  seem  needed,  both  to  meet  the  desires  of  the  public  and  to 
cover  quite  fully  the  ground  of  secondary  education. 

We  are  not  embarrassed  by  many  questions  that  disturb  smaller  com- 
munities. The  struggle  for  support  between  classical  and  scientific  in- 
struction, between  literary  and  manual  training,  the  question  whether  the 
^Sigh  School  shall  be  a  fitting  school  or  a  finishing  school,  are  not  practical 
problems  with  us,  for  we  are  large  enough,  strong  enough,  well  equipped 
enough  to  render  to  all  these  claims  their  full  demands,  and  no  one  of  them 
xieed  be  deprived  of  any  of  its  due  for  the  sake  of  another.  With  us  broad- 
zsindedness  and  liberal  provisions  need  not  be  extravagance. 

Our  location  in  a  college  town,  the  desire  in  the  community  to  secure 
ooUege  training  for  young  men,  and  the  recent  development  of  such  a 
<3esire  for  young  women,  make  evident  the  need  of  a  school  preparatory  to 
<x»llege.    Such  a  school  we  have  in  our  Classical  High  School,  an  institu- 
'tion  fulfilling  its  purpose  in  an  admirable  way.    This  school  cannot  be  one 
offering  many  electives  and  wide  choice  of  subjects.     It  must  fit  students 
lor  Brown  University,  and  for  the  two  main  lines  of  work  in  that  institu- 
tion indicated  by  the  decrees  to  which  they  lead,  A.  B.  and  B.  P.    This  is 
done  by  making  the  college  requirements  for  admission  the  basis  of  the 
^wo  lines  of  study,  one  with  Greek  for  the  classical  course,  the  other  with 
Oerman  and  French,  leading  to  the  B.  P.  course. 

The  requirements  in  Latin  for  admission  to  college  are  so  great  that  they 
are  not  readily  met  in  four  years  of  preparation.  This  difficulty  is  met  in 
cur  Classical  School  by  giving  Latin  the  time  of  two  subjects  during  the 
fint  High  School  year.  This  intensity  of  effort  for  the  beginning  year  pro- 
vides a  foundation  for  the  advanced  work,  which  may  be  taken  more  leis- 
urely in  the  following  years.  This  plan,  to  which  we  are  driven  by  neces- 
sity, is  thoroughly  sound  in  its  pedagogic  basis.  Memory  subjects,  such 
as  Latin  chiefly  is  in  its  first  study,  are  best  carried  by  a  strong  assault. 
Subjects  requiring  much  reflection  and  the  assimilation  of  many  new  ideas 
should  be  proceeded  with  in  a  leisurely  manner. 

Some  years  ago  the  School  Committee  decided  to  allow  any  pupil  of  the 
^  A  grade,  whose  record  was  *'  good  "  or  "  excellent,"  to  go  directly  to  the 
Classical  High  School  without  taking  the  last  year's  work  in  the  gram- 
mar school.  This  privilege  saves  a  year's  time  to  those  wishing  a  college 
and  professional  course. 

>ye  soon  shall  have  space  to  enable  us  to  establish  a  six  years'  course  in 
the  Classical  High  School.  This  would  permit  pupils  to  enter  upon  this 
coarse  two  years  earlier  than  now,  and  to  take  a  course  of  study  more  lib- 
eral in  its  character  and  better  fitted  to  the  needs  of  those  who  expect  to 
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have  the  advantages  of  a  classical  education.    The  stndy  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage and  of  a  modern  language  could  be  begun  at  a  period  at  which  the 
yonth  is  able  to  pursue  them  to  best  advantage.    Algebra,  concrete  geom- 
etry, physics,  and  other  subjects  could  be  taken  up  along  with  some  of  the 
studies  of  the  last  two  years  of  the  grammar  course,  to  the  manifest  advai^' 
tage  of  those  who  have  ten  or  twelve  years  of  study  before  them.    Tl^^* 
would  in  efifect'be  an  imitation  of  the  Boston  Latin  School,  and  would  ^^ 
isfy  the  wishes  of  those  who  desire  less  pressure  and  more  culture  in   ^^^ 
schools. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  change  materially  the  present  four  years*  class 'S-^ 
course  for  those  who  complete  the  grammar  grade  course,  but  to  carr^^   °^ 
two  courses,  one  of  four  years  and  one  of  six  years,  which  would  be  se-*"  P*" 
rated  in  their  earlier  years  and  united  in  the  latter  part  of  the  course. 

CHILD    STUDY. 

The  following  statement  respecting  the  work  of  the  teachers  in  the 
lie  schools  upon  the  subject  of  Child  Study,  has  been  prepared  for  me 
Miss  Bessie  M.  Scholfield,  Supervisor  of  Schools: 

The  Child  Study  movement  in  Rhode  Island,  in  its  present  organi: 
form,  may  be  said  to  owe  its  origin  to  an  address  given  by  Presid- 
6.  Stanley  Hall,  before  the  Barnard  Club,  in  December,  1894. 

As  a  result  of  this  address  the  Barnard  Club  School  for  Child  Study 
formed.    The  aim  of  this  organization  has  been  to  aid  the  spread  of 
Child  Study  movement  throughout  the  State  by  the  establishment 
round  tables,  and  the  publication  of  such  syllabi  as  should  be  deemed 
essary  for  the  guidance  of  their  members. 

Special  interest  in  the  systematic  study  of  children,  among  the  teach^^ 
of  Providence,  dates  from  the  fall  of  1895,  when  the  first  of  these  sylh 
appeared.    Taking  these  as  guides  in  their  study,  several  round  tal 
were  formed,  the  first  being  the  Esten  Round  Table,  which  was  organic 
in  September  of  that  year. 

The  Benefit  Street  School  Round  Table,  formed  soon  after,  was  the  ft-  ^^ 
to  associate  itself  with  the  Barnard  Club  School  for  Child  Study,  a^  ^^ 
stands,  therefore,  on  its  records  as  the  first  in  the  State. 

The  Esten  Round  Table  is  composed  of   the  teachers  in  the  spec^  ^^ 
schools  for  discipline,  with  Mrs.  Esten  as  leader.    Its  meetings  are  h^^^ 
once  a  week,  and  its  peculiar  work  is  the  study  of  children  who  are  m  ^^^' 
tally,  morally,  or  physically  defective. 

The  Benefit  Street  School  Round  Table,  composed  of  the  teachers        ^^ 
that  school,  with  the  principal,  Miss  Phebe  Wilbur,  as  leader,  has  h^  ^ 
meetings  fortnightly,  after  school,  in  the  office  of  the  prinoipal. 

This  school  supplies  abundant  material  for  investigation,  several  nati 
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alities  and  all  conditions  of  living  being  represented.  Special  attention 
lias  been  given  to  the  study  of  the  Jewish  element,  suggestive  and  helpful 
literature  bearing  upon  the  subject  having  been  secured  and  discussed. 

Twice  this  club  has  held  very  successful  meetings  in  the  form  of  recep- 
-tions,  which  brought  together  prominent  educators  of  the  State  and  city, 
^he  purpose  of  such  meetings  being  the  interchange  of  ideas  among  those 
interested  in  the  same  work. 

Early  in  January,  1896,  were  organized  the  Pierce  and  Scholfield  Round 
Tables,  composed  of  critic  teachers  in  the  city  training  schools,  ten  in  each 
<3ircle,  with  the  primary  supervisors  as  leaders. 

Regular  fortnightly  meetings  have  been  held,  at  which  reports  of  studies 
of  children  through  the  aid  of  topical  syllabi  or  class  exercises,  are  pre- 
sented, and  valuable  articles,  bearing  on  Child  Study,  read  and  discussed. 

Careful  tests  for  sight  and  hearing  have  been  given  in  the  schools  repre- 
sented by  these  teachers,  resulting  in  most  cases  in  the  reseating  of  pupils 
that  those  defective  might  be  more  favorably  situated. 

Several  serious  cases  have  been  reported  to  parents  who  have  consulted 
specialists  with  great  benefit  to  their  children. 

Four  members  of  the  Scholfield  Round  Table  have  become  leaders  of  cir- 
cles  formed  of  teachers  in  their  own  districts. 

These  Round  Tables  are  following  lines  of  work  similar  to  those  already 
described,  and  are  as  follows:  Beacon  Avenue  Round  Table,  Miss 
Imogene  A.  Truman,  leader ;  Froebel  Round  Table,  composed  of  teachers 
in  the  sixth  district,  Miss  Mary  A.  Remington,  leader;  Elmwood  Child 
Study  Club,  Miss  Maria  F.  Dunham,  leader ;  also  a  Round  Table  recently 
formed  in  the  ninth  district,  with  Miss  Delia  S.  Freeman  as  leader. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  force  interest  in  Child  Study  among  the 
"teachers  of  this  city,  as  work  which  necessitates  so  much  tact  and  consid- 
eration should  be  undertaken  only  by  those  who  really  desire  to  do  so, 
and  who  will  briug  to  it  the  right  spirit,  and  be  able  to  proceed  intelli- 
gently and  thoughtfully. 

TERM  OF  SERVICE  OF  TEACHERS. 

In  the  report  of  the  School  Committee  in  1854  we  find  the  statement  that, 

"About  thirty  teachers,  or  twenty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number, 

^%ve  left  their  places  to  be  filled  by  new  appointments."    During  the  past 

y^%r  only  nineteen  have  left  the  grammar  and  primary  schools,  or  but  four 

^^^  one-third  per  cent,  of  the  teachers.    Were  the  term  of  service  of  the 

^^ichers  now  only  what  it  was  forty  years  ago,  we  would  need  to  employ 

^^O  new  teachers  each  year.    The  fact  that  teachers  continue  in  service 

^o^  six  times  as  many  years  as  they  did  a  generation  ago  is  an  indication 

^^  ¥>emarkAble  changes  both  in  social  conditions  and  in  the  work  of  teaching. 
7 
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The  establishment  of  a  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund  is  one  of  the  results 
of  this  change  of  conditions.    That  teachers  will  continue  longer  in  servic* 
than  heretofore  may  be  anticipated,  and  this  is  by  no  means  a  misfortuu®'* 
nor  are  teachers,  particularly  lady  teachers,  superannuated  at  so  early  ^^ 
age  as  formerly.    The  health  of  women  is  improving  in  recent  years,  *.*^* 
our  teachers  share  in  this  improvement.    The  conditions  under  which  ^>^^ 
teachers  work  are  more  favorable.    The  schoolrooms  are  larger  and  r*^^' 
tain  fewer  pupils;  the  heating  is  more  equable;  the  ventilation  m.    ^^ 
ample.    The  instruction  is  less  exciting  and  given  with  more  relief 
breaks  and  changes.    The  pressure  for  results  and  exciting  competitioi 
less  than  formerly.    The  laws  of  the  mind  are  better  understood,  and  ii 
realized  that  teaching  is  selecting  material  and  affording  opportunities 
the  child's  activities,  rather  than  telling  and  drilling  in  dull  repetiti 
Above  all,  the  discipline  is  less  wearing.    We  do  not  have  to  watch  pu] 
and  to  struggle  with  them  for  mastery  as  we  used  to  do.    The  old  tri 
tional  contest  between  pupils  and  teacher  is  largely  a  thing  of  the  pt 
Children  feel  the  difference.    They  are  less  unwilling  to  go  to  school  tl 
twenty  years  ago.    The  ennui   of  the  schoolroom,  of  which  there 
always  remain  something,  is  much  less  than  it  was  when  those  who 
now  adults  were  pupils  in  school.    The  patron'of  the  schools  who  judj 
them  by  his  own  experience  is  far  astray  in  his  estimate  of  thena. 
these  things  make  a  teacher's  life  a  more  agreeable  and  a  more  healthl 
one,  and  she  can  continue  more  years  in  the  service  with  a  mind  still  trers^^^^" 
and  sympathies  still  keen. 

Speaking   now  of  ladies  only:  the  records  show  that  one  teacher  h^t-^** 
been  in  our  service  forty-live  years;  seven,  between  forty  and  forty-fi         ^'^ 
years;  six,  between  thirty-five  and  forty  years;  fifteen,  between  thirty  a— ■^■^^ 
thirty-five  years:  and  thirty-six  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  yea^c^*- 
Many  of  these  ladies  are  among  our  best  teachers,  and  with  perhaps  a  sk  ^' 
gle  exception,  are  not  less  efiicientthan  they  ever  have  been. 

STANDARDS  FOR  TEACHERS. 

The  following  extract  from  the  by-laws  adopted  in  March,  1897,  will  sho^ 
the  care  the  School  Committee  has  taken  to  prevent  the  election  of  unqual- 
ified teachers  or  teachers  of  meagre  attainments : 

"No  person,  except  a  graduate  from  a  college  or  polytechnic  school, 
shall  hereafter  be  elected  or  appointed  as  teacher  in  the  High  Schools  or 
principal  of  a  grammar  school. 

"  No  person,  Except  a  graduate  of  a  four  years'course  in  the  Providence 
High  Schools,  shall  hereafter  be  elected  or  appointed  assistant  in  the 
grammar  schools,  or  principal  or  assistant  in  the  primary  schools,  unless 
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such  person  has  passed  a  written  examination  satisfactory  to  the  Super- 
intendent. 

"  No  person  shall  hereafter  be  elected  or  appointed  supervisor  or  teacher 
of  any  branch  of  special  instruction,  unless  such  person  has  received  tech- 
nical training  in  such  branch  of  special  instruction,  and  in  all  cases  prefer- 
ence shall  be  given  to  High  School  graduates." 

These  by-laws  indicate  the  standard  which  the  sub-committee  have  for  a 
number  of  years  adhered  to  without  the  compelling  power  of  a  rule ;  but  it 
is  well  to  put  such  limitations  into  rules  and  thus  avoid  the  importunity  of 
the  friends  of  candidates  who  cannot  meet  these  conditions. 

We  have  from  the  beginning  of  the  adoption  of  kindergartens  as  a  part 
of  the  public  school  system  elected  young  ladies  to  be  kindergartners  who 
have  had  a  special  kindergarten  training,  laid  upon,  perhaps,  no  more  than 
a  grammar  school  foundation.  These  rules  will  prevent  the  election  here- 
after of  auy  kindergarten  teachers  who  have  not  had  both  a  High  School 
education  and  a  technical  training  extending  over  two  years. 

We  have  fourteen  grammar  schools.  In  thirteen  of  these  schools  the 
salary  of  the  principal  is  $2,000.  In  one  grammar  school,  much  smaller 
than  the  others,  the  salary  of  the  principal  is  $l,riOO.  Of  the  $2,000  posi- 
tions, twelve  are  held  by  men  and  one  by  a  woman. 

Speaking  now  of  the  iweve  men  in  the  $2,000  positions,  we  may  mention 
that  four  of  them  are  graduates  of  normal  schools,  and  eight  are  graduates 
of  colleges.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  four  normal  school  men  are 
the  four  masters  oldest  in  service.  In  other  words,  from  forty  years  ago  to 
twenty-five  years  ago,  normal  graduates  were  preferred  for  grammar 
school  principals,  and  for  the  lasttwenty-tive  years  only  college  graduates 
have  been  selected  for  these  positions.  The  committee  has  for  twenty-five 
years  acted,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  upon  the  theory  that  scholar- 
ship is  a  better  foundation  for  success  than  training,  and  that  even  for  the 
instruction  of  grammar  school  pupils  a  college  education  is  a  necessity. 

We  have  been  fortunate  in  the  quality  of  the  normal  graduates  who  so 
long  ago  came  to  give  our  schools  their  earlier  fasliioning,  but  they  repre- 
sent a  generation  of  teachers  that  is  passing  away.  In  a  few  years  not 
only  all  our  grammar  school  principals  but  many  of  the  assistants  will  be 
College  graduates. 

This  selection  of  principals  has  been  made,  not  upon  the  supposition 
that  a  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  is  necessary  to  one  who  is  to  teach 
arithmetic  and  grammar,  but  upon  an  appreciation  that  a  college  course 
gives  <nilture,  accuracy,  facility,  and  vigor  of  thought.  A^ollege  training 
gives  a  bearing  and  power  that  prepares  for  intellectual  leadership.  Col- 
lege men  have  made  a  better  impression  on  the  School  Committee  than 
others  have  made,  not  so  much  from  the  fact  that  they  have  been  college 
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THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  general  growth  of  the  High  Schools  in  recent  years  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  figures : 

(April)   1893.       ISOi.        1895.        1896.        1897. 
High  Schools 869       1,027        1»230       1,320        1.422 

Increase 158  203  90  102 

Total  increase  in  four  years.  553 

The  growth  of  the  High  Schools  for  a  longer  period  will  be  observed  in 
the  following  table : 

Growth  of  the  High  Schools  by   Quinquennial  Periods. 

From  To 

1866-1871 306  289         17  Decrease. 

1871-1876 289  451  162  Increase. 

1876-1881 451  450          1  Decrease. 

1881-1886 450  724  274  Increase. 

188&-1891 724  841  117 

1891-1890 841  1,533  692 

TOTAL  ENROLLMENT. 

The  increase  in  total  enrollment  during  the  last  five  years  is  4,898,  or 
29.1  per  cent,  an  increase  659  greater  than  in  the  preceding  fifteen  years. 
The  increase  of  the  school  census  for  the  same  time  was  but  2,005,  or  8  per 
cent.  The  public  school  enrollment  has  increased  during  the  last  five 
years  2,893  more  than  the  entire  school  census  has  increased  in  the  same 
time.  The  High  School  has  increased  its  enrollment  more  in  the  last  five 
years  than  in  the  preceding  twenty-five  years.  In  1882  the  High  School 
was  3.8  per  cent,  of  the  whole  school  system ;  in  1887  it  was  4.3  per  cent. ; 
in  1892  it  was  5.3  per  cent. ;  in  1897  it  is  7.0  per  cent. 

In  the  last  twenty  years,  while  the  High  School  has  increased  absolutely 
360  per  cent.,  it  has  increased  its  ratio  to  the  rest  of  the  school  system  85 
per  cent.  The  school  population  of  the  city  has  doubled  in  the  last  thirty 
years,  the  public  school  enrollment  in  the  last  twenty-two  years,  the  High 

School  enrollment  in  the  last  nine  years. 

The  school  enrollment  was  in : 

1882 66     per  cent,  of  the  census. 

1887 71  "  **  " 

1892 70  "  '* 

1897 83.6        "  "  *' 
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REPORT 


OP  THR 


Supervisor  of  Schools  for  Special  Discipline  and 

Instruction. 


n  accordance  with  regulations  the  following  report  in  regard  to  DiHci- 
Qe  and  Disciplinary  Schools  for  the  year  1896-97  is  hereby  submitted : 

DISCIPLIKS. 

>uring  the  present  year,  581  different  pupils  have  been  sent  to  the  office 
'  discipline :  274  from  the  Orammar  schools,  and  307  from  the  Primary 
lools.  Of  this  number,  2'22^have  been  sent  to  the  Disciplinary  schools; 
S  have  been  returned  to  the  regular  schools,  and  favorable  reports  have 
«n  received  of  their  standing ;  2  have  gone  to  work,  2  have  been  sent  to 
«  Reform  School,  33  have  been  transferred  to  other  schools,  4  have  been 
spelled,  7  have  left  school,  4  have  gone  to  Parochial  schools,  1  has  been 
i^nsferred  to  Burnside  Street,  1  has  moved  away.  1  left  on  account  of 
ckness,  and  two  cases  are  still  pending. 

DISCIFLIKARY  SCHOOLS. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  school  year,  101  pupils  remained  in  the  special 
'hools.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  school  year,  25  pupils,  who  had 
'ft  these  schools  to  work,  returned,  making  126  entering  at  the  beginning 
^the  present  school  year.  To  this  number  266  have  been  added,  making, 
^  all,  :^2  pupils.  Included  in  this  392  are  39,  who  were  placed  in  these 
'hools  for  reasons  other  than  misconduct.  Of  these  392  pupils,  84  have 
^^usent  back  to  the  regular  schools,  where  they  have  maintained  them- 
^Ives  in  good  standing,  while  21  failed  to  be  satisfactory  in  conduct,  and 
ave  been  returned;  8<>  have  left  to  go  to  work,  5  (mentally  deficient)  have 
^cu  transferred  to  Burnside  Street,  7  have  gone  to  Parochial  schools,  14 
ave  moved  out  of  the  city,  5  have  been  transferred  to  other  special 
^hools,  9  have  left  school,  1  has  been  dismissed,  1  expelled,  and  16  have 
^n  sent  to  the  Reform  School,  leaving  164  in  special  schools. 
^OTE:  —  Included  in  these  «')92  are  5  pupils  who  have  been  regi-stered  in 
^0  Disciplinary  schools. 
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SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 

While  the  number  of  DiBciplinary  schools  remains  the  same  as  last  year, 
seven,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  and  average  attendance 
of  pupils,  necessitating  two  additional  assistants.  This  increase  is  doe  in 
some  degree  to  the  increased  attendance  at  our  regular  schools,  and  the 
strict  enforcement  of  the  "  Truant  Law,"  but  mainly  to  the  fact  that  there 
have  been  collected  in  these  schools  pupils,  who,  by  reason  of  some  pecu- 
liarity of  temperament  or  disposition,  cannot  be  retained  in  the  regular 
school;  also,  pupils  who  are  old,  and,  by  reason  of  having  to  work,  can 
only  attend  school  a  portion  of  the  time,  hence  not  well  advanced  in  their 
studies.  These  latter  pupils  return  to  us  year  after  year,  and  provision 
has  to  be  made  for  them.  It  has  also  been  found  advisable  to  retain 
refractory  pupils  in  these  schools  until  they  advance  to  a  higher  grade  and 
can  enter  the  regular  school  in  a  room  other  than  that  room  from  which 
they  were  sent.  To  return  a  pupil  to  the  same  conditions  as  existed  when 
he  was  sent  away,  often  proves  too  severe  a  test  for  his  powers  of  self  con- 
trol, and  very  often  results  in  his  being  returned  to  the  Disciplinary 
school. 

Cfiild  Study, 

The  teacher  must  view  her  work  from  two  standpoints.  She  must  pnt 
herself  in  the  child's  place  until  she  can  answer  the  question,  **  What  are 
this  child's  needs?"  From  her  standpoint  the  second  question  nanst 
always  be,  "How  can  I  supply  his  needs?"  Only  when  the  teacher 
knows  what  the  child  is,  can  she  determine  his  possibilities  and  plan  her 
work  for  him  according  to  his  needs. 

No  work  will  avail  that  leaves  out  of  sight  the  home  and  it«  environ- 
ment,  the  characteristics,  disposition,  and  moral  development  and  ^^ 
tendencies,  of  the  child.    The  teacher's  work  will  be  equally  unavailioS^^ 
she  is  not  conversant  with  the  eternal  laws  governing  all  minds,  yonn^^* 
old,  strong  or  weak,  mature  or  immature;  hence  she  must  ever  l>e  a  *^^' 
dent  of  human  nature  and  of  the  laws  governing  the  human  mind.    S^^ 
students,  the  teachers  of  our  disciplinary  schools,  if  they  hope  to  suc^^^ 
in  their  work,  must  aim  to  become. 

During  the  present  school  year  the  weekly  meetings  of  the  disciplifJ**^^ 
teachers  have  been  continued,  and  a  careful  study  of  Herbart's  Iniro^^*^' 
tion  to  the  **  Science  and  Practice  of  Education  "  has  been  made. 
Round  Table  for  Child  Study  has  been  maintained.  The  work  of  ***** 
Round  Table  differs  materially  from  that  of  any  other  in  the  city,  in  tb^ 
it  has  to  do  with  defective  children  only.  The  aim  of  the  teachers  of  *^* 
Round  Table  is  to  study  the  child  as  a  personality,  not  as  an  object  to  *>* 
weighed  and  measured:  to  observe  their  pupils,  and  so  interpret  tbe^^ 
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observations  as  to  deduce  from  them  principles  that  shall  guide  tliem  in 
their  teaching  and  disciplining. 

The  following  will  indicate  along  what  lines  observations  are  made: 

What  are  his  home  life  and  surroundings? 

Is  he  in  good  health  ? 

Are  his  sense  of  sight  and  sense  of  hearing  normal  or  abnormal? 

What  is  his  temperament  ? 

Which  of  his  faculties  seem  weak  or  which  dominant? 

What  are  his  powers  of  attention  ? 

What  are  his  powers  of  self  control? 

What  are  his  likes  and  dislikes? 

How  far  is  his  moral  nature  developed,  and  what  are  its  tendencies? 

Having  answered  the  above  questions,  the  teacher  is  now  prepared  to 
make  some  conclusions  in  regard  to  her  work  of  governing,  teaching  and 
disciplining  the  child. 

Finally,  the  teacher  must  note  from  time  to  time  her  progress  in  her 
'Work  with  her  pupils. 

The  following,  taken  from  one  of  the  teacher's  records,  will  show  some- 
thing of  the  way  in  which  this  plan  is  carried  out : 

Name. 

Parents. 

Residence. 

Occupation. 

From  what  school. 

Former  record  —  Truant. 

Home  record. 

The  father  reports  the  boy  as  being  not  only  a  truant,  but  a  pilferer,  as 
Beting  so  badly  and  foolishly  at  times  as  to  create  doubts  of  his  being  well 
tmlanced.  Father  thought  he  had  trouble  with  his  eyes,  as  the  boy  com- 
plained of  '*  dim  vision.*'  He  also  said  the  boy  was  very  tender-hearted 
^w^ards  animals,  but  nearly  wore  the  life  out  of  those  who  had  the  care  of 
kirn. 

Child's  Report. 

All  members  of  the  family  have  wheels.    Seems  to  have  many  things, 
^ot  toys  exactly,  but  such  as  fancy  lead  pencils. 

Characteristics. 

Hard  for  him  to  do  things  that  he  does  not  like  to  do.  Not  much  appli- 
cation. Interested  in  facts  of  nature  and  the  world,  as  shown  by  his  bring- 
^^g  in  caterpillars,  butterflies,  Japanese  napkins,  curiosities  from  other 
places,  like  mug  from  Niagara. 

When  trying  to  please  he  is  very  painstaking. 
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LikeH   a   neat  arrangement  of  work  on  number   paper,  nice  figures, 
straight  lines,  etc. 

Easily  discouraged. 

Fond  of  prominence,  likes  to  read  first,  likes  to  talk,  likes  to  beat  in 
holding  breath,  etc. 

A  quick  ear  in  music. 

A  keen  sense  of  touch,  dislikes  chalk  on  his  hands.  Likes  playthings. 
such  as  pieces  of  wire,  pins,  buttons,  etc, 

When  displeased,  scratches  off  his  work. 

Variable  in  disposition,  but  the  better  side  has  by  far  predominated  in 
the  two  weeks  that  I  have  known  him. 

Impatient,  wants  to  do,  at  once,  what  he  has  set  his  mind  upon  doing' 

Loves  praise. 

Sly;  throwing  stones  in  the  yard  and  looking  at  the  same  time  at  the 
windows,  not  knowing  that  the  teacher  is  observing  him ;  ready  to  prompt 
another  boy  in  recitation,  if  he  thinks  that  he  will  not  be  caught:  not  to 
be  trusted  when  the  teacher's  back  is  turned. 

Strives  to  appear  good  when  visitors  are  present,  and  loves  to  make  % 
good  impression  on  strangers. 

Lacks  self-control. 

Conclusions  of  Teacfier. 

Application  needs  to  be  quickened. 

Motive  to  be  heightened,  from  appearing  good  to  being  good. 

Willingness  to  do  that  which  he  does  not  like  needs  to  be  inculcated. 

Evenness  of  temper  needs  to  be  promoted. 

Love  of  praise  needs  to  be  curtailed. 

Love  of  truth  to  be  made  much  of. 

June  {note  of  progress) . 

Much  interested  in  his  work.  Where  I  had  to  insist  for  every  piece  of 
work,  when  he  first  entered,  it  is  now  neatly  done  and  much  interest 
shown  in  doing  it. 

Half  days  belonging,  316. 

Half  days  attending,  308. 


The  following  tables  will  give  further  information  in  regard  to  these 
schools : 
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have  the  advantages  of  a  classical  education.  The  study  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage and  of  a  modern  language  could  be  begun  at  a  period  at  which  the 
youth  is  able  to  pursue  them  to  best  advantage.  Algebra,  concrete  geom- 
etry, physics,  and  other  subjects  could  be  taken  up  along  with  some  of  the 
studies  of  the  last  two  years  of  the  grammar  course,  to  the  manifest  advan- 
tage of  those  who  have  ten  or  twelve  years  of  study  before  them.  This 
would  in  effect*be  an  imitation  of  the  Boston  Latin  School,  and  would  sat- 
isfy the  wishes  of  those  who  desire  less  pressure  and  more  culture  in  the 
schools. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  change  materially  the  present  four  years'  classical 
course  for  those  who  complete  the  grammar  grade  course,  but  to  carry  on 
two  courses,  one  of  four  years  and  one  of  six  years,  which  would  be  sepa- 
rated in  their  earlier  years  and  united  in  the  latter  part  of  the  course. 

CHILD    STUDY. 

The  following  statement  respecting  the  work  of  the  teachers  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  upon  the  subject  of  Child  Study,  has  been  prepared  for  me  by 
Miss  Bessie  M.  Scholfield,  Supervisor  of  Schools: 

The  Child  Study  movement  in  Rhode  Island,  in  its  present  organized 
form,  may  be  said  to  owe  its  origin  to  an  address  given  by  President 
6.  Stanley  Hall,  before  the  Barnard  Club,  in  December,  1894. 

As  a  result  of  this  address  the  Barnard  Club  School  for  Child  Study  was 
formed.  The  aim  of  this  organization  has  been  to  aid  the  spread  of  the 
Child  Study  movement  throughout  the  State  by  the  establishment  of 
round  tables,  and  the  publication  of  such  syllabi  as  should  be  deemed  nec- 
essary for  the  guidance  of  their  members. 

Special  interest  in  the  systematic  study  of  children,  among  the  teachers 
of  Providence,  dates  from  the  fall  of  1895,  when  the  first  of  these  syllabi 
appeared.  Taking  these  as  guides  in  their  study,  several  round  tables 
were  formed,  the  first  being  the  Esten  Round  Table,  which  was  organized 
in  September  of  that  year. 

The  Benefit  Street  School  Round  Table,  formed  soon  after,  was  the  first 
to  associate  itself  with  the  Barnard  Club  School  for  Child  Study,  and 
stands,  therefore,  on  its  records  as  the  first  in  the  State. 

The  Esten  Round  Table  is  composed  of  the  teachers  in  the  special 
schools  for  discipline,  with  Mrs.  Esten  as  leader.  Its  meetings  are  held 
once  a  week,  and  its  peculiar  work  is  the  study  of  children  who  are  men- 
tally, morally,  or  physically  defective. 

The  Benefit  Street  School  Round  Table,  composed  of  the  teachers  of 
that  school,  with  the  principal,  Miss  Phebe  Wilbur,  as  leader,  has  held 
meetings  fortnightly,  after  school,  in  the  office  of  the  prinaipal. 

This  school  supplies  abundant  material  for  investigation,  several  nation- 
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School  Year  1 896-97.    Pupils  sent  to  the  Office  of  Sup- 
erintendent of  School  for  Discipline. 
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School  Year  1 896-97.    Pupils  sent  to  the  Office  of  Supt 
of  Schools  for  Discipline- 
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Bellene  Annae.... 

htavSc  Srnet 

BerllD  Street 

BiMini  Street 

Calironit*  Arenne... 

Cemp  Street 

Cupenter  Street — 
Chalkatoiif  ATcniu).. 

Ctuu-lM  Street 

Cbeiter  Areaue 

Coartlaod  Street.... 

Covell  Street 

Eut  Street 

K<Ur  street 

KIB  Street 

Glvwwd  ATtnn... 

IMerel  Street 

Frlendihlp  Street... 

Orahun  Street 

Qraalar  Street 

d  Street.... 


Sent  to  Patlu  SI.  i 
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School  Year  1 896-97.    Pupils  sent  to  the  Office  of  Supt. 
of  Schools  for  Discipline.    {Continued.) 


pRiiiARY  Schools. 


a 
o  • 


Harriet  Street 

Harris  Arenae 

Hendrick  Street 

Highland  Arenae 

Jackson    Avenue 

Jalian  Street 

Manning  Street 

Niagara  Street 

Plain  Street 

Potters  Arenue 

Pnblic  Street 

Patnam  Street 

Ring   Street 

River  Arenue    

Roger  Williams  Arenue 

JKnggles  street •••>•.•••••••• 

Sisaon  Street 

Slater  Arenue 

Smith   Street 

Somerset  Street 

State  Street 

Sommer  Street 

Thayer  Street 

Thurber's  Arenae 

Union  Arenae 

Veaaie   Street 

''rarren   Street. ••.••* ••••••• 

Wlllard  Arenae 
Willow  Street 


7 
8 

•  • 

3 
3 
4 
4 
5 
5 
5 
7 
« 
4 

1 

•  • 

1 
1 
5 
5 
1 

11 
5 

19 
4 
0 


•o       .  o 

S--  '"is 


ftJi 


.  a 
o  o 

2 


7 
5 

m  m 

2 

1 
2 
2 
3 
3 
4 
0 
2     I 

I 

I 
4     I 


1 
2 

•  • 

1 
1 
2 

•  • 

2 
2 
4 
5 


1 

2  I 
1 
1 
« 
3 
10 
1 
5 


Total 


3 
3 

»  • 

5 
2 
5 
8 


si 

CO  ^ 


oo 


«*oo 

a 
9)  a 

•2 

*  o 
o* 

2 


1 
1 


Kkmarkh. 


1  sent  to  Bumiide  Street. 


1  case  pending. 


1  St.  Theresa  School. 


1  permitted  to  remain  at 
home  the  rest  of  term . 
Nerroas  trouble. 

1  St.  Theresa  School. 


1  mored  away. 


8 


Respectfully  submitted, 

RHODA  A.  E8TBN, 
Supervisor  of  Schools  for  Special  Discipline  and  Instruction. 
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TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 


[Compiled  from  Secretary's  records  and  SaperinteDdent's  report*.] 

The  proposition  to  establish  certain  training  schools  for  inexperience^^ 
teachers  in  Providence,  was  considered  favorably  by  the  Committee  o:^^ 
Qualifications  at  a  meeting  held  May  15, 1885. 

At  this  meeting  it  was  voted  to  approve  the  suggestion  of  the  Superin^^ 
tendent  and  to  request  him  to  nominate  such  critic  teachers  as  he  deemed 
best  in  the  schools  where  they  were  most  needed. 

In  accordance  with  the  above,  in  September,  1885,  the  tirst  training 
school  was  established  in  Camp  Street  School,  and  two  trial  teachers  (as 
they  were  then  called)  were  placed  under  the  supervision  of  Miss  Eleanor 
H.  Burroughs,  who  was  made  critic.  A  few  weeks  later  another  was  estab- 
lished in  Messer  Street  School  (now  Willow  Street),  and  in  February,  1886, 
another  in  Harriet  Street  School. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year,  1885-'86,  eight  young  ladies  had  gone  out 
from  these  schools  to  fill  appointments,  and  were  doing  excellent  work, 
while  six  others  were  employed  in  these  schools  as  pupil  teachers. 

At  first  the  plan  was  that  the  pupil  teachers,  or  teachers  in  training, 
should  remain  in  the  training  school  until  places  were  found  for  them  in 
the  regular  work.  They  then  should  receive  their  appointment,  and 
others  should  be  put  into  their  places;  but  the  uncertain  time  during  which 
they  remained  in  the  training  school,  ranging  from  two  months  to  seven 
or  eight,  made  any  definite  course  of  reading  or  study,  or  any  well  com- 
pleted course  of  training  in  methods,  doubtful  and  inconvenient.  To 
remedy  this  difficulty  a  fixed  course  of  five  months  in  the  training  school 
was  arranged  by  the  Committee  on  Qualifications. 

In  February,  1891,  the  time  of  service  by  pupil  teachers  was  extended  to 
one  year,  thus  giving  each  pupil  teacher  an  opportunity  to  practice  in  at 
least  two  different  grades  and  receive  their  training  from  two  critics. 

A  further  advance  was  made  in  September,  1891,  when  a  six  months'  pre- 
paratory course  of  study  was  arranged  for  them  in  the  Rhode  Island  State 
Normal  School,  the  i3rst  class  entering  the  Normal  School  at  the  above 
date.  This  course  of  study  has  been  recently  extended  to  one  year,  and  is 
at  present  as  follows : 
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COURSR  IN   PBBFABATION  FOB  CITY  TBAININH  SCHOOLS. 

First  Term  —  Twenty    Weeks. 

Pedagogy  —  Principles  of  Instruction 3 

Methods  of  Instruction. 

Arithmetic     \ 

Geography     J 

Singing 1 

Physiology 4 

Drawing 4 

Second   Term  —  Twenty    Weeks. 

Pedagogy  —  School  Management  and  Government,  History 

of  Education 3 

Methods  of  Instruction. 

Beading    ^ 

/    4 

English     ' 

Penmanship 2 

Drawing 2 

Elementary  Science 2 

Civics  and  History 2 

^Preparation  requisite,  a  full  High  School  course  or  equivalent  education. 
appropriate  certificate  is  given  to  those  who  complete  this  .course  with 
^I^proval. 

^rom  the  establishment  of  the  first  training  school,  September,  1885, 
June,  1897,  thirty  primary  training  schools  have  been  opened,  four 
tmmar,  and  one  kindergarten,  although  the  largest  number  at  any  one 
^1^X16  has  not  exceeded  twenty-five. 

The  whole  number  of  graduates  of  the  primary  training  schools  is  244. 
this  number,  196  are  now  in  service,  three  are  awaiting  appointments, 

forty-five  have  resigned. 
Sixty  have  graduated  from  the  grammar  training  schools,  forty-eight 
whom  are  now  in  service,  three  are  awaiting  appointment,  and  nine 
*^«ve  resigned. 

From  the  kindergarten,  there  have  been  eleven  graduates,  all  of  whom 
^^e  now  In  service. 

The  annexed  tables  will  give  additional  information  concerning  these 
*ohools : 


i 
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GRAMMAR  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 


Training  School. 

Opened. 

Closed. 

Critic. 

Oxford  Street 

Sept.,  1887. 

June,  1889. 

Thomas,  Ida  M. 

Reopened,  Feb.,  1891. 

June,  1897. 

Smith,  Ida  B. 

Peace  Street 

Sept.,  1889. 
Jan..  1894. 

Thomas.  Ida  M. 

Point  Street 

Hall,  Gkorgiana  M. 
Craig,  Emma  J. 

Academy  Avenue . . 

Feb.,  1895. 

GRAMMAR  CRITICS. 


Critic. 

School. 

Appointed. 

Thomas,  IdaM. 

Oxford  St. 

July,  1888.    Ofticially  appointed. 

Peace  St. 

C  July,  1889. 

(  First  Critic  Teacher  of  Gram.  Grade. 

Smith,  Ida  B. 

Oxford  St, 

Feb.,  1891. 

Hall,  GeorgianaM. 

Point  St. 

Feb.,  1894. 

Craig,  Emma  J. 

Academy  Ave. 

Feb.,  1895. 
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ACADEMY  AVENUE  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 
Opened  February,  1895. 

Emma  J.  Craig,  Critic. 


Pupil  Teacher. 


^^xrin,  Maud  H, 


-^xiderson,  Sabra  M. 
^^rker,  Estelle  A. . . 


-^nU,  Jennie  E. 
^oUt,  CUra  M. 


^xnitb,  Margaret  G. 
^all,  Ethel  G 


Orane,  MaryA.. 


^nms,  Annie  L. 


Entered. 


8oUand,  Elizabeth  S... . 


Feb.,  1895. 
From  Covell  St. 

Feb.,  1895. 


Sept.,  1895. 
From  Peace  St. 

Sept.,  1895. 


Feb.,  1896. 
From  Peace  St. 

Feb.,  1896. 


Sept.,  1896. 
From  Oxford  St, 

Sept.,  1896. 


Feb.,  1897. 
From  Africa  St. 

Feb.,  1897. 


^Graduated. 


June,  1895. 


Sept.,  1895. 
To  Point  St. 

Jan.,  1896. 


Feb,  1896. 
To  Oxford  St. 

June,  1896. 


Sept.,  1896. 
To  Point  St. 

Jan.,  1897. 


Feb.,  1897. 
To  Peace  St. 

July,  1897. 


Sept.,  1897. 
To  Peace  St. 


Appointed. 


Academy  Ave. 


Academy  Ave. 


Thayer  St.  Gram 


Oxford  St. 


Manton  Ave. 


^QradnatM  are  eredited  to  the  lehools  in  which  they  spend  their  last  half -year. 
9 
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Likes   a   neat  arrangement  of  work  on  number   paper,  nice  figures, 
straight  lines,  etc. 

Easily  discouraged. 

Fond  of  prominence,  likes  to  read  i)rst,  likes  to  talk,  likes  to  beat  in 
holding  breath,  etc. 

A  quick  ear  in  music. 

A  keen  sense  of  touch,  dislikes  chalk  on  his  hands.    Likes  plaything', 
such  as  pieces  of  wire,  pins,  buttons,  etc. 

When  displeased,  scratches  off  his  work. 

Variable  in  disposition,  but  the  better  side  has  by  far  predominated  in 
the  two  weeks  that  I  have  known  him. 

Impatient,  wants  to  do,  at  once,  what  he  has  set  his  mind  upon  doing. 

Loves  praise. 

Sly;  throwing  stones  in  the  yard  and  looking  at  the  same  time  at  the 
windows,  not  knowing  that  the  teacher  is  observing  him ;  ready  to  prompt 
another  boy  in  recitation,  if  he  thinks  that  he  will  not  be  caught;  not  to 
be  trusted  when  the  teacher's  back  is  turned. 

Strives  to  appear  good  when  visitors  are  present,  and  loves  to  makfl  a 
good  impression  on  strangers. 

Lacks  self-control. 

Cojiclusions  of  Teacher. 

Application  needs  to  be  quickened. 

Motive  to  be  heightened,  from  appearing  good  to  being  good. 

Willingness  to  do  that  which  he  does  not  like  needs  to  be  inculcated. 

Evenness  of  temper  needs  to  be  promoted. 

Love  of  praise  needs  to  be  curtailed. 

Love  of  truth  to  be  made  much  of. 

June  {note  of  progress) . 

Much  interested  in  his  work.  Where  I  had  to  insist  for  every  piece  of 
work,  when  he  first  entered,  it  is  now  neatly  done  and  much  interest 
shown  in  doing  it. 

Half  days  belonging,  316. 

Half  days  attending,  308. 


The  following  tables  will  give  further  information  in  regard  to  these 
schools : 
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School  Year  1 896-07.    Pupils  sent  to  the  Office  of  Sup- 
erintendent of  School  for  Discipline. 


CR'HHJin  Sr>I(HILi. 

'•1 

m 

M 

1! 

1 

w 

e 

: 

« 

1 

18 

. 

■ 

■  r 

B       thA 

13 

-w 

CwdMtSlTWt 

3 

DofleAinnc 

I 

U     \      1 

Oxfard  8lr»»l 

1  excluded,  lajMriold. 

PclDtStfrtI 

1  Irrr.    IB  jnn  old. 

Tta  n  Street 

. 

1 
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School  Year  1 896-97.    Pupils  sent  to  the  Office  of  Supt. 

of  Schools  for  Discipline. 


Primary  Schools 


Admiral  Street 

AfHca  Street 

A  Idrloh  Street 

Almy  Street 

Amherst  Street 

Arnold  Street 

Atwells  Aveoae 

Beacon  Avenue 

Bellevue  ATenue 

Benefit  Street 

Berlin  Street 

Boom  Street 

Branch  Avenue 

California  Avenue 

Camp  Street 

Carpenter  Street 

Chalkstone  Avenue 

Charles  Street 

Chester  Avenue 

Coartland  Street 

Covell  Street 

East  Street 

EddjT  Street 

Elm  Street 

Elmwood  Avenae 

Federal  Street 

Friendship  Street 

Graham  Street 

ureeiejr  9tree«>  •••••>••••••*• 

Hammond  Street 


auO 

o 
*-  — 

2; 


6 
3 
1 
2 

•  • 

10 

10 
8 

4 


3 
4 

2 
1 
5 
5 
5 
« 

14 
4 

21 
1 

12 
4 
2 


a 

2: 


^ 


2 
1 
1 

2 
1 
3 
4 

i 
1 

11 
1 
8 
1 
I 


1 
2 

•  • 

6 
1 
7 
S 

12 
3 
1 


I 
8 


4 

1 
3 
3 

8 
1 


1 
2 
1 

•  • 

2 
4 
1 
2 
7 
2 
8 

•  • 

4 
9 


P.* 


s 


P  O 

OOk 

oo 


9t^ 

039 
^« 

*  e 

as 


1 
1 


Rbmarkb. 


Sent  to  Pailai  St.  sft* 
seoond  trial. 


1  case  pending. 


I  Tyler  School. 


( Coniim 
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School  Year  ]  896-97.    Pupils  sent  to  the  Office  of  Supt. 
of  Schools  for  Discipline.     (Continued.) 


JililM  Slrrft 

Klifin  Slmt.... 
PUIdSlmt 

PobllcSirrei 

Faiiupi  Stnet — 


Roitr  WlllUiri 
aJiMO  Sirett... 


Ttiurbtr'a  At*Da«... 


Vtult   Slm[.. 
Wurren    3lr»»l., 


Willow  atrMI.. 
ToUl 


"I 


il'il! 


1  permltLwl  to  remain  >t 


Respectfully  aubmineil, 

EHODA  A.  ESTEN, 
a/  3chool$  for  8p«cial  DifcipIiiM  and  /luCrucfiim. 
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TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 


[Compiled  from  Secretary's  records  and  SaperiDteodeDt'e  rrportv.] 

The  proposition  to  establiKh  certain  training  schools  for  inexperi 
teachers  in  Providence,  was  considered  favorably  by  the  Commiti 
Qualifications  at  a  meeting  held  May  15, 1885. 

At  this  meeting  it  was  voted  to  approve  the  suggestion  of  the  Su 
tendent  and  to  request  him  to  nominate  such  critic  teachers  as  he  d 
best  in  the  schools  where  they  were  most  needed. 

In  accordance  with  the  above,  in  September,  1886,  the  lirst  tr 
Bchool  was  established  in  Camp  Street  School,  and  two  trial  teach 
they  were  then  called)  were  placed  under  the  supervision  of  Miss  E 
H.  Burroughs,  who  was  made  critic.  A  few  weeks  later  another  was 
lished  in  Messer  Street  School  (now  Willow  Street),  and  in  February 
another  in  Harriet  Street  School. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year.  1S85-*W>,  eight  young  ladies  had  go 
from  these  schools  to  till  appointments,  and  were  doing  excellent 
while  six  others  were  employed  in  these  schools  as  pupil  teachers. 

At  first  the  plan  was  that  the  jmpil  teachers,  or  teachers  in  tra 
should  remain  in  the  training  school  until  places  were  found  for  tl 
the  regular  work.  They  then  should  receive  their  appointment 
others  should  be  put  into  their  places ;  but  the  uncertain  time  during 
they  remained  in  the  training  school,  ranging  from  two  months  to 
or  eight,  made  any  definite  course  of  reading  or  study,  or  any  well 
pleted  course  of  training  in  methods,  doubtful  and  inconvenient 
remedy  this  difficulty  a  tixed  course  of  five  months  in  the  training  : 
was  arranged  by  the  Committee  on  Qualifications. 

In  February,  1891,  the  tiu'e  of  service  by  pupil  teachers  was  exten 
one  year,  thus  giving  each  pupil  teacher  an  opportunity  to  practice 
least  two  different  grades  and  receive  their  training  from  two  critics 

A  further  advance  was  made  in  September,  1891,  when  a  six  month 
paratory  course  of  study  was  arranged  for  them  in  the  Rhode  Islanc 
Kormal  School,  the  first  class  entering  the  Normal  School  at  the 
date.    This  course  of  study  has  been  recently  extended  to  one  year, 
at  present  as  follows : 
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COURSR   IN   PREPARATION  FOR  CITY  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

First  Term  —  Twenty    Weeks. 

Pedagogy  —  Principles  of  Instructioa 3 

Methods  of  iDstruction. 

Arithmetic     \ 

Geography      ' 

Singing 1 

Physiology 4 

Drawing 4 

Second  Term  —  Twenty    Weeks. 

Pedagogy  —  School  Management  and  Government,  History 
of  Education 3 

Methods  of  Instruction. 
Reading 
English 

Penmanship 2 

Drawing 2 

Elementary  Science 2 

Civics  and  History 2 

Preparation  requisite,  a  full  High  School  course  or  equivalent  education. 
An  appropriate  certiAcate  is  given  to  those  who  complete  this;cour8e  with 
«fcpproval. 

From  the  establishment  of  the  tlrst  training  school,  September,  1885, 
to  June,  1897,  thirty  primary  training  schools  have  been  opened,  four 
grammar,  and  one  kindergarten,  although  the  largest  number  at  any  one 
time  has  not  exceeded  twenty-five. 

The  whole  number  of  graduates  of  the  primary  training  schools  is  244. 
Of  this  number,  1%  are  now  in  service,  three  are  awaiting  appointments, 
and  forty-five  have  resigned. 

Sixty  have  graduated  from  the  grammar  training  schools,  forty-eight 
of  whom  are  now  in  service,  three  are  awaiting  appointment,  and  nine 
bave  resigned. 

From  the  kindergarten,  there  have  been  eleven  graduates,  all  of  whom 
^re  now  in  service. 

The  annexed  tables  will  give  additional  information  concerning  these 
Schools : 
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GRAMMAR  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 


Training  School. 
Oxford  Street 

Peace  Street 

Point  Street 

Academy  Avenue . 


Opened. 


Sept.,  18H7. 

Reopened,  Feb.,  18M. 

Sept.,  1889. 

Jan.,  18*4. 

Feb.,  18ft5. 


Closed. 

June,  1889. 
June,  18117. 


Critic. 


Tboinas,  Ida  M. 
Smith,  Ida  B. 
Thomas,  Ida  M. 
Hall,  Georgiana  3f^< 
Craig,  Emma  J. 


GRAMMAR  CRITICS. 


Critic. 

School. 

Appointed. 

Thomas,  Ida  M. 

Oxford  St. 

July,  1888.    Officially  appointed. 

Peace  St. 

( July,  imx 

• 

(  First  Critic  Teacher  of  Gram.  Grac 

Smith,  Ida  B. 

Oxford  St, 

Feb.,  1891. 

Hall,  Georgiana  M. 

Point  St. 

Feb.,  1894. 

Craig,  Emma  J. 

Academy  Ave. 

Feb.,  1895. 
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ACADEMY  AVENUE  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 
Opened  February,  1895. 

Emma  J.  Craig,  Critic, 


ipil  Teacher. 

Entered. 

Maud  H 

Feb..  1895 

From  Covell  St. 

on,  Sabra  M 

Feb.,  18fl5. 

,  Estelle  A 

Sept.,  1895. 
From  Peace  St. 

ennieE 

Sept.,  1895. 
Feb..  1896. 

lara  M. 

From  Peace  St. 

Margaret  G 

Feb.,  1896. 

thelG 

Sept.,  1896. 
From  Oxford  St. 

Marv  A 

Sept.,  1896. 

Annie  L. 


I,  Elizabeth  S. 


Feb.,  1897. 
From  Africa  St. 

Feb.,  1897. 


^Graduated. 


June,  1895. 


Sept.,  1895. 
To  Point  St. 

Jan.,  1896. 


Feb,  1896. 
To  Oxford  St. 

June,  1896. 


Sept.,  1896. 
To  Point  St. 

Jan.,  1897. 


Feb.,  1897. 
To  Peace  St. 

July,  1897. 


Sept.,  1897. 
To  Peace  St. 


Appointed. 


Academy  Ave. 


Academy  Ave. 


Thayer  St.  Gram . 


Oxford  St. 


Manton  Ave. 


idumtM  are  credited  to  the  tohools  in  which  they  ipend  tbeir  last  half-year. 
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OXFORD  STREET  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 
Opened  September,  1887. 

Ida  3/.  Thomas^  Critic, 


Pupil  Teacher. 


Randall,  Addie  C. 


Kennedy,  Jennie  O. 


Nickerson,  Stella  F. 


Brown,  Annie  S. 


Mugan,  Mary  A.  S. 


Waite,  Mabel  E.  A. 


Olney,  Elizabeth  W. 


Smith,  Ida  B. 


Kelly,  Sarah  E. 


Molloy,  Katharine  C 


Hunt,  L.  Linda. 


Blake,  Grace  E. 


Place,  Marion  A. 


Entered. 

Sept., 

1887. 

Sept., 

1887. 

Sept., 

1887. 

Sept., 

1887. 

Sept., 

1887. 

Sept., 

1887. 

Sept., 

1887. 

Sept., 

1888. 

Sept., 

1888. 

Sept., 

1888. 

Sept., 

M888. 

Sept., 

1888. 

Dec, 

1888. 

Graduated. 

June,  1888. 

Feb.,  1888. 

July,  1888. 
April,  1888. 

July,  1888. 

Feb.,  1889. 

Feb.,  1889. 

Feb.,  1889. 

Oct.,  1889. 

April,  1889. 

Sept.,  1889. 

Sept.,  1889. 
To  Peace  St. 

Sept.,  1889. 


% 


To  Peace  St. 


Appointed. 


Oxford  St. 


Bridgham 
School. 

Doyle  Av. 


Candace 

St. 

Oxford  St. 


Elmwood 
Av. 

Bridgham 
School. 

Candace 
St. 

Candace 
St. 

Candace 
St. 

Mount 
Pleasant. 


Closed  June,  1889.    Reopened  February,  1891. 
Ida  B,  Smitht  Critic, 


Pupil  Teacher. 

Entered. 

Graduated. 

Appointed. 

Flint.  Marv  H 

Feb..  1891. 
From  Peace  St. 

Feb.,  1891. 

June,  1891. 

Sept.,  1891. 
To  Peace  St. 

Federal  St 

Pritchard,  Jennie 

Gram. 
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OXFORD  STREET  TRAINING  SCHOOL.  —  Continued. 

Ida  B,  Smith,  CHtic, 


Pupil  Teacher. 

Entered. 

Graduated. 

Appointed. 

Fletcher.  Sara 

Sept.,  1891. 
From  Peace  St. 

Jan.,  1892. 

Doyle  Ave. 

^orthroD.  EfBe  A 

Sept.,  1891. 

Jan.,  1892. 
To  Peace  St. 

Bwan.  Sallie  R 

Feb.,  1892. 
From  Peace  St. 

June.,  1892. 

Peace  St. 

T*iirner.  Bertha  M 

Feb.,  1892. 

Sept.,  1892. 
From  Peace  St. 

Jan.,  1893. 

Stone.  M.  Ethel 

Messer  St. 

States.  Lucv  A 

Sept.,  1892. 

Jan.,  1893. 
To  Peace  St. 

McArdle,  Mary  A 

Feb.,  1893. 
From  Peace  St. 

June,  1893. 

Federal  St. 
Gram. 

Tetlow.  Marv 

Feb.,  1893. 

Sept.,  1893. 
To  Peace  St. 

harbour,  Annie  R 

Sept.,  1893. 
From  Peace  St. 

Jan.,  1894. 

Vineyard 
St. 

X3anielson,  Lucy  M 

Sept.,  1893. 

Feb.,  1894. 
To  Peace  St. 

]Rinff.  Annie  L 

Feb.,  1894. 
From  Peace  St. 

June,  1894. 

Messer  St. 

C!^raDon.  Cora  G 

Feb.,  1894. 

Sept.,  1894. 
To  Point  St. 

^Kall.  May  E 

Sept.,  1894. 
From  Peace  St. 

June,  1896. 

\f  AAAAr  Rt. 

Manchester,  Francesca  A. 

Sept.,  1894. 

Feb.,  1895. 
To  Point  St. 

5T<*rline.  Marv  A » 

Feb.,  1895. 
From  Peace  St. 

June,  1895. 

Thayer  St. 
Gram. 

-Averv.  Slbvl  H 

Feb.,  1895. 

^Resigned, 
July,  1895. 

^linkhorn.  Janet 

Sept.,  1895. 
Sept.,  1895. 

Jan..  1896. 

Oxford  St 

Crarceau,  Mabel  A 

Feb.,  1896. 
To  Point  St. 

Ball.  Ethel  G 

Feb.,  1896. 

Sept.,  1896. 
To  Academy  A  v. 

•Appointed  Teacher  of  Physical  Training  in  Providence  Uigli  School. 
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OXFORD  STREET  TRAINING  SCHOOL.  —  Continued, 

Ida  B.  Smith,  Critic. 


Pupil  Teacher. 


Aull,  Jennie  E. 


Oliver,  Florence  H.  C. 


Sullivan,  Teresa  A. 


Dunne,  Mary  J. 


Donahue,  Louise  F. 


Entered. 


Feb.,  1896. 
From  Academy  Av 

Sept.,  1896. 
From  Peace  St. 

Sept.,  1896. 


Feb.,  1897. 
From  Point  St. 

Feb..  1897. 
From  Plain  St. 


Graduated,      i  Appointed. 


June,  1896. 

Jan.,  1897. 

Feb.,  1897. 
To  Point  St. 

July,  1897. 
July,  1897. 


Peace  St. 
Doyle  Av. 


Awaiting 
app't. 

Awaiting 
app't. 


PEACE  STREET  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Opened  September,  1889. 

Ida  M.  Thomas,  Critic, 


Pupil  Teacher. 

Entered. 

Graduated. 

Appointed. 

Place,  Marion  A 

Sept.,  1889. 
From  Oxford  St. 

Feb.,  1890. 

Bridgham. 

Blake,  Grace  E 

Sept.,  1889. 
From  Oxford  St. 

Jan.,  1890. 

Leland,  M.  Gertrude  . . 

Sept.,  1889. 

Jan.,  1890. 

Federal 
Gram. 

Virgin,  Ellen  L 

Sept.,  1889. 

Jan.,  1890. 

Academy 
Ave. 

Battey,  Mabel  F 

Sept.,  1889. 

Jan.,  1890. 

Oxford  St. 

Sullivan,  Mary  E 

Feb.,  1890. 

June,  1890. 

Peace  St. 

Hurley,  Dora  J 

Feb.,  1890. 

June,  1891. 

Branch  A  v. 
Gram. 

Eddy,  Bertha  F 

Feb.,  1890. 

Jan.,  1891. 

Federal 
Gram. 

Rice,  Lillian  E 

Sept.,  1890. 
From  Chester  Av. 

Jan.,  1891. 

Oxford  St. 

Freeman,  Edith  G 

Sept.,  1890. 

June,  1891. 

Eddy  St. 
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PEACE  STREET  TRAINING  SCHOOL.  —  CoTUinued. 

Ida  M.  Thomas,  Critic. 


Pupil  Teacher. 

Entered. 

Graduated. 

Appointed. 

Flint.  Mary  H 

Sept.,  1890. 

Feb.,  1891. 
To  Oxford  St. 

Pletcher.  Sara 

Feb.,  1891. 

Sept.,  1891. 
To  6xford  St. 

Swan,  Sallie  R 

Sept.,  1891. 

Feb.,  181»2. 
To  Oxford  St. 

l^itchard,  Jennie 

Sept.,  1891. 
From  Oxford  St. 

Jan.,  1892. 

Doyle  Av. 

Stone,  M.  Ethel 

Feb.,  1892. 

Sept.,  1892. 
To  Oxford  St. 

i^orthrop,  Effle  A 

Feb.,  1892. 
From  Oxford  St. 

July,  1892. 

Peace  St. 

14 cArdle,  Mary  A 

Sept.,  1892. 

Jan.,  1893. 
To  Oxford  St. 

:F-arwell,  Weltha 

Sept.,  1892. 

Jan.,  1893. 

Messer  St. 

IKarbour,  Annie  R 

Jan.,  1893. 

Sept.,  1893. 
To  Oxford  St. 

T^at«k4    LiUCV  A 

Jan.,  1893. 
From  Oxford  St. 

June,  1893. 

Messer  St. 

■     rtllT^-^l      M^*M-KIJ      «i»'    .••••••• 

X^ing,  Annie  L 

Sept.,  1893. 

Feb.,  1894. 
To  Oxford  St. 

^T^Atloiir  Mary 

Sept.  1893. 
From  Oxford  St. 

Jan.,  1894. 

OTfnrd  Rt 

!ff^A.11   Mary  E 

Feb.,  1891. 

Sept.,  1894. 
To  6xford  St. 

XI>anielson,  Lucy  M — 

Feb.,  1894. 
From  Oxford  St. 

Jane,  1894. 

Point  St. 

X^lchards,  Anna  B 

Sept.,  1894. 

Resigned 
Oct.,  1894. 

"VTaite,  Susan  E 

Sept.,  181tt. 
From  Point  St. 

Jan.,  1895. 

Oxford  St. 

^ardeen,  Grace  H 

Oct.,  1894. 

June,  1895. 

Messer  St. 

"Barker,  Estelle  A 

Feb.,  1895. 

Sept.,  1895. 
To  Academy  A  v. 

l*olk  Clara  M 

Sept.,  1895. 

Feb.,189G. 
To  Academy  Av. 

•a,  uiik|  v/*€»*«»  *»*•  ••«.  •••• 
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PEACE  STREET  TRAINING  SCHOOL.  —  Continued. 

Ida  M.  Thomas t  Critic 


Pupil  Teacher. 

Entered. 

Graduated. 

Appointed. 

Field,  Lillian  K 

Sept.,  1895. 
From  Point  St. 

Jan.,  1896. 

Oxford  St. 

Oliver,  Florence  H.  C. 

Feb.,  1896. 

Sept.,  1896. 
To  Oxford  St. 

Cummings,  Mary  A. . . 

Feb.,  1896. 
From  Point  St. 

June,  1896. 

Bridgham 
School. 

Niles,  Minnie  E 

Sept.,  1896. 
From  Graham  St. 

Jan.,  1897. 

Thayer  St. 
Gram. 

Wallace,  Bertha  H. . . . 

Sept.,  1896. 
From  ElmwoodAv. 

Jan.,  1897. 

Mt.  Pleas- 
ant Disci- 
plinary. 

Crane,  Mary  A 

Feb..  ISirr. 
From  Academy  A  v. 

June.,  1897. 

Academy 
Ave. 

Sheldon,  Amy  P 

Feb.,  18<rr. 

Sept.,  1897. 
To  Point  St. 

POINT  STREET  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Opened  January,  1891. 

Georgiana  M.  Ilallt  Critic, 


Pupil  Teacher. 

Entered. 

Graduated. 

Appointed. 

O'Donnell,  A.  Teresa 

Feb.,  1894. 
From  Plain  St. 

June,  18m. 

WlllardAv 

Waite.  Susan  E 

Feb.,  1894. 

Sept.,  1894. 
To  Peace  St. 

ClrAnon    Cora  G 

Sept.,  18M. 
From  Oxford  St. 

Jan.,  1895. 

Point  St. 

TTnline    Marv  A 

Sept.,  18(H. 

Feb.,  1895. 
To  Oxford  St. 

Manchester,  Francesca  A. 

Feb.,  1895. 
From  Oxford  St. 

June,  1895. 

Academy 
Ave. 

Field.  Lillian  K 

Feb.,  1895. 

Sept.,  1895. 
To  Peace  St. 

Anderson,  Sabra  M 

Sept.,  1895. 

Jan.,  1896. 

Academy 
Ave. 
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POINT  STREET  TRAINING  SCHOOL.  —  Continued. 

Oeorgiana  M.  Hallf  Critic. 


Pupil  Teacher. 

Entered. 

Graduated. 

Appointed. 

iimminKS,  Mary  A 

Sept.,  18<V>. 

Feb.,  1896. 
To  Peace  St. 

arceau.  Mabel  A 

Feb.,  1896. 
From  Oxford  St. 

June,  1896. 

Vineyard  St. 

^illiaxus.  Mary 

Feb..  1896. 

June.  1896. 

Thayer  St. 
Gram. 

tnith,  Margaret  G 

Sept.,  1896. 
From  Academy  Av 

Jan.,  18ir7. 

Oxford  St. 

'unne.  Marv  J 

Sept.,  1896. 

Feb.,  1897. 
To  Oxford  St. 

ullivan,  Teresa  A 

Feb.,  ISirr. 
From  Oxford  St. 

July,  1897. 

Awaiting 
app't. 

rmstrong.'  Maude  £ 

Feb.,  1897. 

Sept.,  1897. 
To  Benefit  St. 

School. 


xford  Street ) 

eace  Street ; 

xford  Street 

oint  Street 

.cademv  Avenue — 


Critic, 
Grammar. 


Ida  M.  Thomas. 


Ida  B.  Smith 

Georgiana  M.  Hall... 
Emma  J.  Craig 


Number 

of 

^Graduates. 


11 

23 

1.3 

8 


5 


Number  of 

Graduates 

Now  Employed. 


9 
17 
10 

7 


5 


SUMMARY. 

umber  of  graduates  now  in  service 48 

awaiting  appointment 3 

who  have  resigned 9 


«l  t€ 


it  tl 


H 


(I 


Total 60 


'Graduates  are  credited  to  the  school  in  which  they  speud  their  last  half-year. 
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INDEX. 


GRAMMAR  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 


Anderson,  Sabra  M. 
Armstrong,  Maud  £ 

AuU,  Jennie  £ 

Avery.  Sybil  H 

Ball,  Ethel  G 

Barbour,  Annie  R... 
Bardeen,  Grace  H.. . 
Barker,  Estelle  A. . . 

Bates,  Lucy  A 

Battey,  Mabel  F 

Blake,  Grace  £ 

Blinkhorn,  Janet. . . 

Brown,  Annie  S 

Burns,  Annie  L 

Crane,  Mary  A 

Crapon,  Cora  G 

Cummings,  Mary  A. 

Danielson,  Lucy  M. . 
Donahue,  Louise  F.. 
Dunne,  Mary  J 

Eddy,  Bertha  F 

Farwell,  Weltha.... 

Field,  Lillian  K 

Fletcher,  Sara  F 

Flint,  Mary  H 

Freeman,  Edith  G. . 


Academy 

Point  Street. 
Academy  Avenue. 
Oxford  Street. 

Oxford  Street 

Peace  Street 

Peace  Street. 

Peace  Street 

Oxford  Street 

Peace  Street. 
Peace  Street. 
Oxford  Street. 
Oxford  Street. 
Africa  Street 

Academy 

Oxford 

Point 

Oxford  Street 

California  Avenue 
Oxford  Street. 

Peace  Street. 

Peace  Street. 

Point  Street 

Peace  Street 

Peace  Street 

Peace  Street. 


Point  Street. 


Oxford  Street. 


Academy  Arenue. 
Oxford  Street. 

Academy  Avexi^** 
Peace  Street 


Academy  Aveni^-^ 

Peace  Street. 
Point  Street. 
Peace  Street. 

Peace  Street. 
Oxford  Street 


Peace  Street. 
Oxford  Street. 
Oxford  Street. 
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}RAMMAR  TRAINING  SCHOOLS  INDEX.  —  Continued. 


t  Mabel  A 

iry  E 

Mary  A 

,  Elizabeth  S 

.  Linda 

Dora  J 

ftrah  E 

r,  Jennie  O 

M.  Gertrude 

ter,  Francesca  A. 

,  Mary  A 

Catharine  C 

\Iary  A.  S 

•n,  Stella  F 

innie  E 

>,  Effie  A 

11,  A.  Teresa 

Uorence  A.  C 

Ilizabeth  W 

laudH 

arion  A 

ira  M 

X,  Jennie 

AddieC 

inie  L 

lianE 


Oxford  Street 

Peace  Street 

Point  Street 

Academy  Avenue 
Oxford  Street. 
Peace  Street. 

Oxford  Street. 
Oxford  Street. 

Peace  Street. 

Oxford  Street 

Peace  Stree 

Oxford  Street. 
Oxford  Street.. 

Oxford. 

Graham  Street.... 

Oxford  Street 

Plain  Street 

Peace  Street 

Oxford  Street. 

Covell  Street 

Oxford  Street 

Peace  Street 

Oxford  Street 

Oxford  Street. 

Peace  Street 

Chester  Street 


Point  Street. 

Oxford  Street. 
Oxford  Street. 


Point  Street. 
Oxford  Street. 


Peace  Street. 
Peace  Street. 

Point  Street. 
Oxford  Street. 


Academy  Avenue. 
Peace  Street. 
Academy  Avenue. 
Peace  Street, 


Oxford  Street. 
Peace  Street. 
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GRAMMAR  TRAINING  SCHOOLS  INDEX.  —  ConHnued, 


Sheldon,  Amy  P. . . 

Smith,  Ida  B 

Smith,  Margaret  G 
Stone,  M.Ethel.... 
Sullivan,  Mary  E. . 
Sullivan,  Teresa  A 
Swan,  Sal  lie  R.... 

Tetlow,  Mary 

Turner,  Bertha  M. 

Virgin,  Ellen  L.... 

Waite,  Mabel  E.  A 

Waite,  Susan  E 

Wallace,  Bertha  H 
Williams,  Mary. .., 


Peace  Street. 
Oxford  Street. 
Academy  Avenue. 

Peace  Street 

Peace  Street. 

Oxford  Street 

Peace  Street 


Oxford  Street. . . 
Oxford  Street. 

Peace  Street. 

Oxford  Street. 

Point  Street 

Elmwood  Street. 
Point  Street. 


Point  Street. 
Oxford  Street. 

Point  Street. 
Oxford  Street. 

Peace  Street. 


Peace  Street. 
Peace  Street. 
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Tr«lalng  School. 

Opened. 

Closed. 

Critic. 

- 

Sept.,  1885 

Burroogha.  Eleanor  H... 

Tempest,  Mary  &.. 

Sept.,  188T. 

Armstrong,  Elliabetb  H. 

,.   **      .. 

iteweT  Street,  now  Wil- 

Dec,  188B. 

Gage,  Ellen  I., 

Sept.,  1887. 

Field,  Annie  W. 

Sept.,  I89I 

Feb.,  1892, 

Reopened 

, 

Sept.,  1886 

Reopened 

Sept.,  1893 

April,  1S8T 
Sept.,  18M 

.. 

Hotton,  Annie  M. 

Sept.,  18»5 

Mar.,  1896. 

Sampson,  Carrie  E. 

Dawle;.  Ella  S. 

Sept.,  189G 

June,  1897 

Mason.  Minnie  W..   . 

Sept..  18.<»- 

Sept,,  188T 
Sept.,  IBST. 
Sept.,  1888. 

Julj,  1888. 

Scholfield.BesisleM. 

AtwelVH  Avenue 

Dec,  1891. 

ScliolfieUI,  Bessie  M. 

Brightraan,  Fannie  B. 
Pearce,  Marietta  P. 

Someraet  Street,  Ist 

Feb..  18!ll.    July,  1893. 

'■       2d 

Feb.,  1801. 

Budlong,  Ida  M. 

■■t,  Grseuwich  St.,  now 

Sept.,  1891. 

Truman,  Imogen  e  A.. 

Jan.,  ma. 

Sept.,  isre- 
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PRIMARY.—  (CojUinued,) 


Training  School. 


Benefit  Street. 


Public  Street.. 
Putnam  Street. 


(( 


II 


II 


II 


Elm  Street. 


II         II 


Berlin  Street. 


II 


II 


Beacon  Avenue. , . 
Plain  Street 


II 


II 


Arnold  Street.... 
Willard  Avenue. 
Covell  Street — 


2d  sell..  Greenwich  St., 
now  Elmwood  Ave.. . . 


Highland  Avenue.. 
Jackson  Avenue. . . 

Africa  Street 

California  Avenue. 
Branch  Avenue 


II 


CharleH  Street.. 
Rugglea  Street. 


Opened. 


Closed. 


Sept.,  1891. 

Sept.,  1891. 

Reopened 
Sept.,  1893. 

Reopened 
Sept.,  189i. 


June,  1896. 
Jan.,  1892. 

Feb.,  1894. 


Dec,  1891. 

Reopened 
Sept.,  1895. 

Feb.,  1892. 

Reopened 
Sept.,  1894. 


June,  1893. 


Sept.,  1892. 

Sept.,  1893. 

Reopened 
Feb..  1895. 


June,  1893. 
June,  1897. 


Sept.,  18i)3 

April,  1894. 

Sept.,  1894. 


April,  1894. 


June,  1895. 


Sept.,  1894. 
Sept.,  189(. 
Sept.,  1894. 
Feb.,  1895. 
Feb.,  1895. 
Sept.,  1895. 


I 


Sept.,  1895. 
Mar.,  1896. 


June,  1896. 
June,  1896. 


Critic. 


June,  1897. 


Jan.,  1897. 


Sweeney,  EllaL., 

Sept.,  ISJrX 

Mason,  Minnie  W. 
Brightman,  Fannie  B. 

Vallily,  Hortense  T. 

Stetson,  Sarah  L. 
Lancaster,  Annie  £. 

Miett,  M.  Matilda. 
Brightman,  Fannie  B. 

Padien,  Mary  F.  C. 
Truman,  Imogene  A. 
Brightman,  Fannie  B. 

Remington,  Mary  A. 
Pearce,  Marietta  P. 
Brightman,  Fannie  B. 
0*Keefe,  Lena. 

Cory,  Amelia  8. 

Salisbury,  Bertha  B. 

Allen,  Edith  R. 

Freeman,  Delia  S. 

iTillinghast,  Mary  A. 

i 

McCabe,  Mary  V. 

Sweeney,  Ella  S., 

Feb..  1 

McGuinness,  Eliza  A. 

Sampson,  Carrie  E. 
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Critics. 


School. 


len,  Edith  R '    Jackson  A  v. 

! 

lustrong,  Elizabeth  H.  MesserSt.,now 

I     Willow  St. 


oon,  Sarah  J.  H "      Smith  St. 

iglitman,  Fannie  B —     Amherst  St. 

Putnam  St. 

Berlin  St. 


Appointed. 


ti 


ti 


ft       It 


fi       f( 


It 


H  It 


II  <i 


Plain  St. 


Willard  Av. 
r rough,  Eleanor  H. . . .        Camp  St. 

I 

dlong,  Ida  M Somerset  St. 

ry ,  Amelia  S '  Elm  wood  Av. 

I 
wley,  Ella  S '     Harriet  St. 

nham,  Maria  F 'Greenwich  St., 

!  now 

,  Elmwood  Av. 

•Id,  Annie  W 'MesserSt.,now 

Willow  St. 


(<       t< 


(< 


(t 


>eman,  Delia  S. 


Africa  St. 


ge,  Ellen  I >Mes8erSt.,now 

Willow  St. 


rton,  Annie  M. 


Smith  St. 


ncaster,  Annie  E Elm  St. 

comb,  Jennie  M Graham  St. 

son,  Minnie  W Public  St. 


•t 


(<         (• 


Harriet  St. 


Cabe,  Mary  V '    Branch  Av. 


June  29,  18^ 
Oct.,  1885. 

Sept.,  1886. 
Feb.  2,  1891. 

June,  1891. 

Feb.,  1892. 

June,  1893. 

April,  1894. 
Sept.,  1885. 
Feb.,  1891. 
Sept.,  1894. 


Sept.,  1887. 

Feb.,  1891. 

July,  1891. 

Reappointed 
Feb.,  1894. 

Feb.,  1895. 

Sept.,  1887. 

June,  1893. 

Dec,  1891. 
Mar.  16, 1891. 
June  26, 1891. 

Sept.,  1896. 

June,  1895. 


Resigned 

Dec.  11, 1885. 

T.  S.  closed 

April,  1887. 

T.  S.  closed 

June,  1891. 

T.  S.  closed 

Jan.,  1892. 

T.  S.  closed 

June,  1893. 

Critic    transferred 
to  Willard  Ave. 
April,  1894. 


Relieved 


Dec,  1886. 


T.  S.  closed 

June,  1896. 

T.  S.  closed 

June,  1891. 

T.  S.  closed 

June,  1891. 

T.  S.  closed 

Feb.,  1892. 


T.  S.  closed 

June,  1890. 

Resigned 

Sept..  1894. 

Resigned 

June,  1893. 


T.  S.  closed 

June,  1896. 

T.  S.  closed 

June,  1897. 

Relieved  Feb.,  1896. 
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Critics. 


McGuinness,  Eliza  A. 
Kiett,  M.  Matilda. . . . 

O'Keefe,  Lena 

Padien,  Mary  F.  C. 


Pearce,  Marietta  P. 


II 


II 


*i        <i 


it        II 


Pierce,  Ella  M. 
II 


11     II 


Remington,  Mary  A. 
Rice,  Carries 


Salisbury ,  Bertha  E. 


Sampson,  Carrie  B. 


11 


II      II 


Scholfleld,  Bessie  M. 


II 


11       11 


Stetson,  Sarah  L. 


Sweeney,  Ella  S. 


Tempest,  Mary  E. 


Tillinghast,  Mary  I. 


Truman,  Imogene  A. 


II 


II 


11 


Vallily,  Hortense  T. 


Wilbur,  Phebe  E. 


School. 


Charles  St. 

Elm  St. 
Covell  St. 
Berlin  St. 

Somerset  St. 

Benefit  St. 

Arnold  St. 

Chester  Av. 

Benefit  St. 

Plain  St. 

Messer  St. 

Highland  Av. 

Smith  St. 

Ruggles  St. 

Federal  St. 

Atweirs  Av. 
Putnam  St. 

Branch  Av. 

Camp  St. 

California  Av 
Benefit  St. 

Beacon  Av. 

Putnam  St. 

Benefit  St. 


Appointed. 


July  9,  1895. 
June  28, 1895. 
Sept.  10, 1894. 
Sept.  10, 1894. 

Feb.  2, 1891. 

July,  1892. 

June  23, 1893. 

Sept.,  1887. 
June  26, 1891. 

Feb.  4, 1895. 
Dec.  11, 1885. 

Sept.  10, 1894. 

Sept.   9,1895. 


T.  S.  closed 
Jun 

T.  S.  closed 
Jul 

T.  S.  closed 
Jun 


Resigned 


Jai 


App'd  Su 


ipe 
De 


Resigned 

Jul 

Resigned 

Jun 

T.  S.  closed 
Marc 


Mar.  9, 1896.  (Resigned 


Sept.,  1887. 
July,  1888. 

I 

Sept.  24, 1894.1 

Feb.  3, 1896. 

Sept.,  1887. 

Feb.  4, 1895. 


Jai 

T.  S.  closed 
Jul 


App'd  Su 


ipe: 
Dei 


T.  S.  closed 
Jun 

Resigned  as 
March  1 


Dec.  28, 1801.. T.  S.  closed 

Jun 


Sept.,  1892. 


Sept.  11,  1893.|Resigned  as 
i  Jan 


Sept.    0,  1895. 
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AFRICA  STREET  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 
Opened  February,  18H5. 
Delia  S.  Freeman,  Critic. 


PiipU  Teacher. 


Tally,  Margaret  E. 


I>aTi8,  Mabelle  A. 


Tillinghast,  Pearl  M... 
^o')ey,  Jennie  L 


Cobb,  Genera  A. 


Colt 


on,  Margaret  M. . . . 


Carty,  Annie. 


Bu 


''Us,  Annie  L. 


^Wrlingame,  Jennie  L. 
^^axi,  Fannie  W 


^^^Iker,  Rachel  E. 


Entered. 


Feb.,  1895. 
From  Covell  St. 

Feb.,  1805. 


Sept.,  1895. 

Sept.,  1895. 

Feb.,  1896. 


Feb..  1896. 
From  Charles  St. 

March,  1896. 
From  Willow  St. 

Sept.,  1896. 
From  Plain  St. 

Sept.,  1896. 


Feb.,  1897. 
From  Beacon  Av. 

Feb.,  1897. 


^Graduated. 


June,  1895. 


Sept.,  1895. 
To  Somerset  St. 

Jan.,  1896. 


Feb.,  1896. 
To  Branch  Av. 

Sept.,  1896. 
To  Benefit  K'n. 

March,  1896. 
To  Willow  St. 


Feb.,  1897. 
To  Academy  Av. 

Feb. .  1897. 
To  Willow  St. 

June,  1897. 
Had  leave  of  absence. 

Sept.,  1897. 
Putnam  St. 


Appointed. 


'River  Av. 


Covell  St. 


Dropped. 
May,  1896. 


Gnuloates  are  credited  to  the  school  in  which  they  spend  their  last  half-year. 


AMHERST  STREET  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Opened  February,  1891. 

Fannie  B,  Brightmany  Critic. 


iipil  Teacher. 


ten,  Mary  F.  C. 
"^*^t;liony ,  Kate  8.  R. 


Entered. 


Feb.,  1891. 


Feb.,  1891. 
From  Chester  Av. 


Graduated. 


Sept.,  1891. 
To  Greenwich  St. 

June,  1891. 


Appointed. 


Did  not  desire  an 
an  appointment. 


Closed  June,  1891. 
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ARNOLD  STREET  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 
Opened  September,  18d3. 
Marietta  P,  Pearce^  Critic. 


Pupil  Teacher. 


Munnegle,  Annie  L 


Cashing,  Kaiherine  R. 


Arnold,  Ida  W, 


McLellan,  Margaret  J. 


Tobin,  MaryT. 


Entered. 


Sept.,  1893. 


Sept..  1893. 


Feb.,  1894. 


Sept.,  1894. 
From  Beacon  Av. 

Sept.,  1894. 


Graduated. 


Feb.,  1894. 
To  Graham  Street. 

June,  1894. 


Sept..  1894. 
To  Graham  St. 

Jan.,  1896. 


Feb.,  1896. 
To  Willard  Av. 


Appointed. 


Putnaia  S^' 


Arnold       ^ 


Closed  January,  1894. 

ATWELL'S  AVENUE  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Opened  March,  1888. 

Bessie  M.  Scholfield^  Critic 


Pupil  Teacher. 


Horton,  Annie  M. 


Craig,  Clara  E. 


Brigg8,AddieB. 


Beckwith,  Minnettie  C. 


Otis,  S.  Elizabeth 


Salisbury,  Bertha  E.  . . 


Slocomb,  Ella  L. 


Doty,  Annie  L. 


Lowe,  Emily  A. 


Entered. 


Sept.,  1888. 
From  Federal  St. 

Oct.,  1888. 
From  Camp  St. 

Sept. ,  1888. 


Sept.,  1888. 


Nov.,  1888. 
From  Chester  Av. 

Feb.,  1889. 


Feb.,  1889. 


Sept.,  1889. 


Sept.,  1889. 


Graduated. 


Oct.,  1888. 


Feb.,  1889. 


Nov.,  1888. 
To  Chester  Av. 

Oct.,  1888. 
To  Messer  St. 

Feb.,  1889. 


Nov.,  1889. 


Sept.,  1889. 


Jan.,  1890. 


Jan.,  1890. 


Appointed — 


Mt.  PleasanW" 
School. 

Berlin  St. 


Admiral  St. 
Admiral  St. 
Arnold  St. 
Amherst  St.^ 
Federal  K'D^ 
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ATWELL'S  AVENUE  TRAINING  SCHOOL.  —  Continued. 

Bessie  M.  Scho{lieldj  Critic. 


pil  Teacher. 

Entered. 

Graduated. 

Appointed. 

,MaiidE 

Oct.,  1889. 

Jan.,  1890. 

Atwells  Ave. 

It  Sarah  L 

Feb.,  1890. 

June,  1890. 

Manton  Av. 

rk,  Ellen  A 

Feb.,  1890. 

June,  1890. 

Berlin  St. 

D,  Florence  M... 

Sept.,  1890. 

Feb.,  1891. 
To  Harriet  St. 

»r,  CeliaB 

• 

Sept.,  1890. 

Feb.,  1891. 
To  Camp  St. 

e,  MaryV 

Feb.,  1891. 
From  Camp  St. 

June,  1891. 

Branch  Ave. 

.n,  Clara  L 

Feb.,  1891. 

Sept.,  1891. 
To  Somerset  St. 

%nt  Louise  M — 

Sept.,  1891. 
From  Chester  Av. 

Dec.  1891. 
To  Elm  St. 

LinT  D 

Sept.,  1891. 

Dec,  1891. 
To  Elm  St. 

1 

Closed  December,  1891. 
Bessie  M.  Scholfield  appointed  Primary  Supervisor. 


BEACON  AVENUE  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Opened  September,  1892. 

Imogene  A.  Truman,  Critic. 


upil  Teacher. 

Entered. 

Graduated. 

Appointed. 

.  Edithe  L 

Sept.,  1892. 
From  Somerset  St. 

Sept.,  1892. 

Jan.,  1893. 
From  Berlin  St. 

Jan.,  1893. 

July,  1893. 

Jan.,  1893. 
To  Somerset  St. 

June,  1893. 

May.  1893. 
To  Elm  St. 

Jackson 

.  Marion 

Av. 

ler,  Minnie  L 

t  Amv  V 

Berlin  St. 

V,     *■  »*»  J          •     »«•••«..«. 

11 
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BEACON  AVENUE  TRAINING  SCHOOL.  —  Continued. 

Imogene  A.  Truman,  Critic. 


Pupil  Teacher. 

Entered. 

Graduated. 

Appoint'ed. 

Child.  Bertha  E 

May.  1893. 
From  Elm  St. 

Sept.,  1893. 
To  Graham  St. 

Caffrey,  Charlotte  E 

Sept ,  18»3. 
From  Benefit  St. 

Jan.,  18m. 

Doyle  A V. 

Savlea.  Minnie 

Sept ,  1893. 

Feb  ,  1894. 
To  Public  St. 

McLellan,  Margaret  J 

Feb.,  1894. 

Sept..  1894. 
To  Arnold  St. 

McGunnigle,  Ida  £ 

(now  Mather.) 

Feb.,  18m. 
From  Somerset  St. 

June,  18m. 

Elm  St. 

Manchester,  Lillian  N 

Sept.,  1891. 
From  Elmwood  Av. 

Jan.,  1895. 

Jackson 
Av. 

Holt.  Elizabeth 

Sept.,  1894. 

Nov..  18i4. 
To  Somerset  St. 

Mvkins.  Marv  E 

Nov.,  1894. 
From  Somerset  St. 

Feb.,  1895. 
To  Public  St. 

Conlev.  Hattie  D 

Feb.,  189,''>. 
From  Elmwood  Av. 

June,  18a'». 

River  Av. 

C  ram .  Marv  B 

Feb.,  18^5. 

Sept.,  1895. 
To  Willard  Av. 

Monroe.  Marv  F 

Sept..  18il5. 
From  riitnam  St. 

Jan.,  189G. 

Arnold  St. 

Hogan,  Katharine  A 

Sept.,  1895. 

Feb.,  1896. 
To  Smith  St. 

Lewis.  Edith  M 

Feb.,181H;. 
From  Putnam  St. 

June,  1890. 

Berlin  St. 

Tavlor.  Mav  A 

Feb..  1S9<». 

Sept.  18,  1896. 
Jan.,  1897. 

Resigned. 
Branch  Av. 

Brennan,  Katharine  M.  A. 

Sept.,  189(>. 
From  Jackson  A  v. 

Swan.  Fannie  \V 

Sept.,  189(i. 

Feb.,  1897. 
To  Africa  St. 

McCormack,  Catharine  E. 

Feb..  1897. 
From  Covell  St. 

July,  1897. 

Hendnck 
St. 

Sweet.  Sarah  L 

Feb.,  1897. 
From   Somerset  St. 

July,  1897. 

Benefit  St. 
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BENEFIT  STREET  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 
Opened  September,  1891. 
Ella  J/.  Pierce,  Principal  and  Critic. 


Pupil  Teacher. 

Eutereil. 

Graduated. 

Appointed. 

rown.  Florence 

Sept.,  1891. 
From  Somerset  St. 

Sept.,  1891. 

Jan.,  1892. 

Jan.,  1892. 
To  Elm  St. 

Peace  St. 

urlev.  M.  Eliza 

Ella  M.  Pierce  appointed  Primary  Supervisor,  December,  1891. 


Lnogene  A.  Truman,  Critic. 


Pupil  Teacher. 


all,  Amy  D. 


Entered. 


aclean,  Katharine  A. . . . 


Feb.,  1892. 
From  Elm  St. 

Feb.,  1892. 
From  Graham  St. 


(iraduated. 


July,  1892. 


July,  1892. 


Appointed. 


Julian  St. 


Veazie  St. 


Marietta  P.  Pearce,  Principal  and  Critic. 


Pupil  Teacher. 

Entered. 

Graduated. 

Appointed. 

ines   Anna  C 

Sept.,  18*»2. 

Sept.,  1892. 

Feb.,  1H1»3. 
From  Graham  St. 

Feb.,  1893. 

Jan.,  1893. 

Jan.,  1893. 
ToGreenw'hSt. 

June,  1893. 

Sept.,  1893. 
To  Beacon  Av. 

Vineyard 
St. 

ales.  Alice  M 

nicox.  Edith  F 

Benefit  St. 

affrey,  Charlotte  E 

Closed  June,  1893. 
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BENEFIT  STREET    TRAINING  SCHOOL.  —  Conrtnued. 

Re-opened  September,  1895. 
Phebe  E.  Wilbur,  Principal  and  Critic. 


Pupil  Teacher. 


ToQDg,  Mary  L. 


Macready,  Jennie. 


McCaffrey,  Mary  E. 


Prouty,  Gertrude  P. 


Entered. 


Sept.,  18d5. 


Feb.,  1896. 
From  Highland  Av, 

Sept.,  1896. 


Feb.,  1897. 


Graduated. 


Jan.,  1896. 


June,  1896. 


Feb.,  1897. 
To  WiUard  Av. 

Sept.,  1897. 
ToEunwoodAv 


Appointci        ^- 


Putnam 


Branch  A- 
Prim. 


V. 


BERLIN  STREET  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Opened  February,  1892. 

Fannie  B.  Brightman,  Critic. 


Pupil  Teacher. 


Jillson,  Eleanor  W. 


Lovegrove,  Mary  E. 


Keleher,  Abbie  C. 


Gallagher,  Minnie  L. 


Healey,  Sarah  J.  E. 


Reynolds,  Helen  A. 


Entered. 


Feb..  1892. 


Feb.,  1892. 
From  Messer  St. 

Sept..  1892. 
From  Elm  St. 

Sept.,  1892. 


Jan..  18a3. 
From  Public  St. 

Jan..  18a^ 


Graduated. 


Sept.,  1892. 
To  Graham  St. 

July,  1892. 


Jan.,  1893. 


Jan.,  1893. 
To  Beacon  Ay. 

June,  1893. 


Sept.,  1893. 
To  Smith  St. 


Appointe 


Branch  Ar 


Putnam 


Amherst 


Closed  June,  1893. 
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BERLIN  STREET  TRAINING  SCHOOL.  —  Cofitinued. 

Re-opened  September,  1894. 

Mary  F.  C,  Padien^  Critic. 


pil  Teacher. 

Entered. 

Graduated. 

Appointed. 

Florence  L 

Sept.,18M. 

Oct.,  1894. 
To  Public  St. 

r,  Marion  L 

Sept..  18M. 

Feb.,  1894. 
To  Highl'd  Av. 

1,  Carrie  £ 

Oct.,  18m. 
From  Public  St. 

Jan.,  1895. 

CandaceSt. 

Catharine  V 

Feb.,  1895. 

April,  1895. 
To  Covell  St. 

tutb  B 

April,  1895. 
From  Covell  St. 

June,  1895. 

Courtland 

St. 

Emeline  R 

Feb .  1895. 
From  Graham  St. 

June,  1895. 

Veazie  St. 

Alice  M 

Sept.,  1895. 

Feb.,  1896. 
To  Highl'd  Av. 

ton,  Gertrude  L.. 

Sept..  1895. 
From  Willow  St. 

June.  1896. 

Courtland 
St. 

rertrude  M 

Feb.,  1896. 
From  Elm  St. 

June,  189(>. 

Rugglea  St. 

larv  T 

Feb.,  189i>. 

Sept.,  189G. 
To  Ruggles  St. 

label H 

Sept.,  189G. 

Feb.,  1897. 
To  Branch  Av. 

.1,  Catharine  A.  M. 

Sept  ,  189«>. 
From  Covell  St. 

Jan.,  1897. 

Berlin  St. 

.  Catharine  J 

Feb.,  1897. 
From  Elm  St. 

July,  1897. 

Awaiting 
app't. 

Elizabeth 

Feb.,  1897. 

Sept.,  1897. 
To  Covell  St. 
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BRANCH  AVENUE  TRAININCf  SCHOOL 

Opened  September,  181)5. 
Mary  V.  McCabe,  Critic. 


Pupil  Teacher. 


Farr,  Lillie  L. 


Munnegle,  Caroline  M 


Entered. 


Sept.,  1895. 
From  Highland  Av. 

Sept.,  18ft5. 


Graduated. 


Jan.,  1896. 


Feb.,  18»>. 
To  Graham  St. 


Appointed. 


Greeley  St. 


Ella  L.  Sweeney,  Critic. 


Everett,  Florence  L. 


Tobey,  Jennie  L.. . 
Kerr,  Elizabeth  H. 
Hanley,  Mary  A.. . 


White,  Mabel  H. 


McHugh,  Elizabeth  G 


Mo88,  Ella. 


Feb.,  180t>. 


Feb.,  189H. 
From  Africa  St. 

Sept.,  18JW. 
From  Elmwood  Av 

Sept.,  18»i. 


Feb.,  1897. 
From  Berlin  St. 

Feb.,  1897. 
From  Graham  St. 

May,  181»7. 
From  Charles  St. 


Sept.,  1896. 
To  Ruggles  St. 

June,  1896. 


Jan.,  1897. 


Feb.,  1897. 
To  Plain  St. 


Bridgh 
It. 


Plain 


June,  1897.     ;Putnai 


April,  1897. 
To  Charles  St. 

July,  1897. 


Resi 


ID 


X. 


St. 


ed. 


CALIFORNIA  AVENUE  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Opened  February,  1895. 

Mary  I,  Till'tnghast,  Critic. 


Pupil  Teacher. 


Collins,  Alice  R. 


Nolan,  Bertha  F. 


Rhodes,  Eleanor  H. 


Entered. 


Feb.,  1895. 
From  Willard  Av 

Feb.,  1895. 


Sept.,  ISiVi. 


Graduated. 


June,  1895. 


Sept.,  18i)5. 
To  Smith  St. 

Feb..  1896. 
To  Elmwood  Av 


Appoii 


Greele: 
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LLIFORNIA  AVENUE  TRAINING  SCHOOL.  —  ConfUiittjd. 

Mary  I.  Tillinffhasty  Critic. 


pil  Teacher. 

Entered. 

Graduated. 

Appointed. 

i.  Mabel  H 

Sept.,  1805. 
From  Covell  St. 

Jan.,  189ti. 

He  nd  rick 

St. 

,  Adah  L 

Feb.,  im). 

Sept.,  18Ht). 
To  Harriet  St. 

arv  T 

Feb.,  181«. 
From  Elmwood  Av. 

June.  180(». 

Public  St 

■*  J  "^ 

e,  Louise  F 

Sept.,  189l>. 

Oct.,  18%. 
To  Plain  St. 

,  Ellen 

Sept.,  ISHti. 

Feb.,  18117. 
To  Willard  Av. 

Elizabeth  M 

Oct.,  1801). 
From  Plain  St. 

Feb..  18f*7. 
To  Jackson  Av. 

,  Marv  A 

Feb.,  181*7. 
From  Willard  Av. 

June.  18l»7. 

Bellevue 

Av. 

Catharine  A 

Feb.,  18«»7. 

Sept.,  18<i7. 
To  Jackson  A  v. 

CAMP  STREET  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Opened  September,  1885. 

Eleanor  H.  Burroughs,  Critic. 


ipil  Teacher. 

Lizzie 

,  Jennie  M. .. 
Minnie  W  — 
Id,  Bessie  M.. 
.  Pauline  E... 
Elizabeth  J. 

[arion  L 

:oraT 


Entered. 


Sept.,  188.'>. 
Sept.,  1885. 
Nov.,  188."). 
Dec,  188.'». 
April,  188ii. 
Sept..  18>M). 
Nov.,  188<). 
Nov.,  188<». 


Graduated. 


Sept..  188(>. 
Nov..  1885. 
Dec,  1885. 
May.  188<>. 
Nov.,  188<». 
Nov.,  188«>. 
March.  1887. 
May,  1887. 


Appointed. 


Doyle  Av. 
Admiral  St. 
Federal  St. 
Federal  St. 
Graham  St. 
Branch  Av. 
Branch  Av. 
Camp  St. 
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CAMP  STREET  TRAINING  QCKOOJj—  Continued 

L 

Mary  E.  Tempest j  Critic.    Appointed  September^  1887. 

^---^ 

McNerney ,  Mary  V 

March,  1887. 

Sept.,  1887. 

Berlin  B^ 

Bowen.  Cora  A 

May,  1887. 

Feb.,  1888. 

FriendstJ 

St. 

TeniDest.  Sarah 

Sept.,  1887. 
Dec,  1887. 

Dec.  1887. 

Branch  j^ 

DuflFv.  Susie  G 

July,  1888. 

Wansknc 

School. 

Udell.  Annie  E 

March,  1888. 
From  Messer  St. 

July,  1888. 

Ambers 

St. 

MarBhall.  Ella  J 

Feb.,  1888. 

Sept.,  1888. 
To  Messer  St. 

Jacobs.  R.  Alice 

Sept.,  1888. 
Sept.,  1888. 

Feb..  1889. 

Julian  S- 

Craiir.  Clara  E 

Oct.,  1888. 
To  Atwells  Av. 

Bos  worth,  Minnie  S 

Oct.,  1888. 

March,  1889. 
To  Chester  Av. 

Drew.  Carrie  E 

Feb..  1889. 

July,  1889. 
Sept.,  1889. 

AdmiralC 

Raleinh.  Ellen  L 

March,  1889. 
From  Chester  Av. 

Branch  ^ 

Farrell.  Marv  A 

Sept.,  1889. 
Sept.,  1889. 

Jan..  1890. 

Julian  &E 

Doran,  Catharine  F 

Jan.,  1890. 

Putnam  S 

Nowell  Marv  E 

Sept.,  1889. 
Feb.,  1890. 

Jan..  1890. 

Covell  S 

Manning,  Harriet  E 

June,  1890. 

CarapSS 

Furlong,  Theresa  G 

Feb.,  1890. 

June,  1890. 

Putnam 

• 

Greene,  Edna  C 

Feb.,  1890. 

June,  1890. 

Putnam 

TriDD.  Alice  C 

Sept.,  1890. 

1 

Feb.,  1891. 
To  Somerset  St. 

McCabe  Manr  V 

Sept.,  1890. 

Feb.,  1891. 
To  Atwells  Av. 

McAleer.  Celia  B 

Feb.,  1891. 
From  At  we  Us  Av. 

March,  1891. 
To  Graham  St. 

Blanding,  Elizabeth  F. . . . 

Feb.,  1891. 

March,  1891. 
To  Graham  St. 

Closed  March  14, 1891. 
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CHARLES  STREET  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Opened  September,  181)5. 

Eliza  A.  McOuinnesSf  Critic. 


E*upil  Teacher. 


I,  Catharine  V. 


I,  Margaret  M. 


egle,  Caroline  M. 


Edith  M. 


r,  Mary  T.  B... 

MarthaR 

Ella 

Q,  Mabel  E 

an,  Florence  A. 
gh,  Elizabeth.. 


Entered. 


Sept.,  181«). 
From  Covell  St. 

Nov.,  1805. 


March  19, 1896. 
From  Somerset  St. 

Feb.,  1896. 


Sept.,  1896. 
From  Putnam  St. 

Sept.,  1896. 


Feb.,  1897. 
From  Somerset  St. 

Jan.  11,  1897. 
From  Putnam  St. 

Feb.,  1897. 


May,  1897. 
From  Branch  Av. 


Graduated. 

Appointed. 

Jan.,  1896. 

Greeley  St. 

:     Feb.,  189<). 
:  To  Africa  St. 

June,  1896. 

1 

State  St. 

Sept.,  1896. 
To  Covell  St. 

Jan,,  1897. 

Harrison 
St. 

Feb.,  181>7. 
To  Harriet  St. 

May,  1897. 
To  Branch  A  v. 

Jan.  29,  1897. 

Harris  A  v. 

Sept.,  1897. 
To  Elm  St. 

Resigned. 

CHESTER  AVENUE  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Opened  September,  1887. 

Ella  M.  Pierce,  Critic. 


Pupil  Teacher. 

Entered. 

Graduated. 

Appointed. 

r,  Georgiana  W 

1  Belle  L 

Sept.,  1887. 
Sept.,  1887. 
Sept.,  1888. 
Jan.,  1888. 
Sept.,  1888. 

July, 1888 

July,  1888. 

Feb.,  1889. 

Sept.,  1888. 

Nov.,  1888. 
ToAtwell'sAv. 

Walling  St. 
Mt   Ple&8. 

(.  Jessie  S 

ant  Sohool. 
Potter's 

rd,  Ella  L 

Av. 
Jackfinn 

3.  Elizabeth 

Av. 

12 
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CHESTER  AVENUE  TRAINING  SCHOOL.  —  Continued. 

Ella  }f.  Pierce.  Critic. 


Pupil  Teacher. 


Briggs,  Addie  B. 


Blinkhorn,  Alice. 


Raleigh,  Ellen  L 


Bosworth,  Minnie  S- 


Turner,  Mabel  F. 


Bradford,  Charlotte  M. 


Rice,  Lillian  E. 


Mason,  Louise  L. 


Folsom,  Mary  J. 


Anthony,  Kate  S.  R. 

Schmitt,  Carrie 

Tillinghast,  Mary  I. 
Corcoran,  Louise  M. 


Entered. 


Nov.,  1888. 
From  Federal  St. 

Feb.,  1880. 


Feb.,  1889. 


March,  1889. 
From  Camp  St. 

Sept.,  1889. 


Sept.,  1889. 

Feb..  1890. 

Feb.,  10, 1890. 

March,  1890. 

Sept.,  1890. 

Sept.,  1890. 


Feb.,  1891. 
From  Harriet  St. 

Feb..  1891. 


Mt.  Plei 
ant  School 

Jackson 
Av. 


Graduated.      Appointee 

April,  1889. 

July.  188t). 

March,  1889. 
To  Camp  St. 

June,  1889. 
Jan..  1890. 
Jan.,  1890. 


Jackso 
Av. 

Camp  SI 


Sept..  1890. 
To  Peace  St. 

Feb.  28,  1890. 
Resigned. 


June,  1890.       Slater 


Somers< 
St. 


i      Feb.,  1891. 
iTo  Amherst  St. 

Feb..  1891. 
To  Somerset  St. 


June,  1891.     ;  Camp 


Sept.,  1891. 
ToAtwell'sAv. 


Closed  June,  1891. 


COVELL  STREET  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Opened  September,  1H94. 

Lena  O'Kee/e,  Critic. 


Pupil  Teacher. 


IVrrin.  Maud  H. 


Tally,  Margaret  E. 


Entered. 


(rraduated. 


Sept.,  181H. 


Sept.,  1894. 


AppoiD- 


Feb.,  1895. 
To  Academy  A  V 

Feb.,  1895. 
To  Afri»!a  St. 
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COVELL  STREET  TRAINING  BCTlOOh.  — Continued. 

Lena  O^Keeft^  Critic, 


ipil  Teacher. 

Entered. 

Graduated. 

Appointed. 

Ruth  B 

Feb.,  181W. 
From  Putnam  St. 

April.  1896. 

To  Berlin  St. 

s,  Mabel  H 

Feb.,  1895. 

Sept.,  1895. 
To  Califor'a  Av 

Catharine  V 

April,  18il5. 
From  Berlin  St. 

Sent.,  1895. 
To  Charles  St. 

r.  Maud  A 

Sent.,  1805. 
From  Elmwood  Av. 

Jan.,  1896. 

Bourn  St. 

lid,  Mary  L 

Sept.,  18<»5. 

Feb.,  1896. 
To  Charles  St. 

Dropped, 
Mar.,  1896. 

Josephine 

Feb.,  1896. 
From  Public  St. 

June,  1896. 

CandaceSt 

til,  Catharine  A.  M. 

Feb.,  mM\. 

Sept.,  1896. 
To  Berlin  St. 

Mith  M 

Sept.,  1896. 
From  Charles  St. 

Jan.,  1897. 

Covell  St. 

lack,  Catherine  E. 

Sept.,  1896. 

Feb.,  1897. 
To  Beacon  Av. 

Marcraret. 

Feb.,  1897. 
From  Willow  St. 

June,  1897. 

Union  Av. 

k.  Jane  E 

Feb.,  1897. 

Sept.,  1897. 
To  Beacon  Av. 

ELM  STREET  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Opened  December,  1891. 

Annie  E.  Lancaster j  Critic. 


ipil  Teacher. 


.n,  Louise  M. 
my  D 


r,  Abbie  C 


Entered. 


Dec.  1891. 
From  Atwells  Av 

Dec,  1891. 


Feb.,  1892. 


Graduated. 


Jan.,  1892. 


Jan.,  1892. 
To  Benefit  St. 

Sept.,  1892. 
To  Berlin  St. 


Appointed. 


Berlin  St. 
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ELM  STREET  TRAINING  SCHOOL.  —  Continued. 
Anjiie  E.  Lancaster^  Critic 


Pupil  Teacher. 

Entered. 

Graduated. 

Appointed- 

Hurlev.  M.  Eliza 

Feb..  1892. 
From  Benefit  St. 

July,  1892. 

Easts^- 

Turner.  Annie  T 

Sept.,  1892. 
From  Public  St. 

Jan.,  1893. 

Putnavn  ^3 

Gaynor,  Mary  H 

Sept.,  1892. 

Feb.,  1893. 
To  Public  St. 

Child.  Bertha  E 

Jan.,  1893. 

May,  1893. 
To  Beacon  Av. 

Rathbone,  Phebe  A 

Feb.,  1893. 
From  Greenwich  St. 

June,  1893. 

Potter* » 
Av. 

Wickett,  Amy  V 

Mav,  1893. 
From  Beacon  Av. 

Sept.,  1893. 
To  Public  St. 

iX. 


Closed  June.  1893. 


Pupil  Teacher. 


Keach,  Gertrude  M. 
Puffer,  Marion  A.. . 


Reopened  September,  1895. 
3f.  Matilda  Miett,  Critic. 


Sullivan,  Margaret  E. 


Johnson,  Emma  L.... 

Pierce,  Enid  M 

McGrath,  Catharine  J. 

Morgan,  Ida  A 

Purkis,  Elizabeth  F. . . 


Entered. 


Sept.,  1895. 
Sept.,  1895. 
Feb.,  WX*. 


Feb.,  189(>. 
From  Somerset  St. 

Sept.,  189l>. 
From  Jaok.son  St. 

Sept.,  189G. 


Feb.,  1897. 
From  Putnam  St. 

Feb.,  18ir7. 


Graduated. 


Feb.,  1896. 
To  Berlin  St. 

Feb.,  1896. 
To  Somerset  St. 

Sept.,  1896. 
To  Plain  St. 

June,  1896. 


Jan.,  1897. 


Feb.,  1897. 
To  Berlin  St. 


Appoint^' 


Beacon  A 


Manton 
Av.l 


July,  1897.      ;  Teaching 

in  the 
South. 
Sept.,  1897. 
To  Graham  St. 
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GREENWICH  STREET. 

NOW 

ELMWOOD  AVENUE  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 
[Name  changed  March  17, 1893.] 

First  School  opened  February,  1891. 
Maria  F.  Dunham,  Critic. 


I  Teacher. 


itharineM 

Hie,  S.  E.  M....  Feb.,  1891. 


Entered. 


Feb.,  1891. 
From  Harriet  St. 


aryF.C 

nes  A 

gnes  L 

rgaret  H 

aria  L 

Phebe  A 

ceM 

mmie  D 

Harriet  E 

Smma  A 

zzie  I 

er,  Lillian  N — 

Ctta  M 

,  Annie 


Graduated.      Appointed. 


June,  1891.     ■  Arnold  St. 


nnia. 


Sept.,  1891. 
From  Amherst  St. 

Sept.,  1891. 


Feb.,  1892. 
From  Somerset  St. 

Feb.,  1892. 

Sent.,  1892. 
From  Somerset  St. 

Sept.,  1892. 


Jan..  189.3. 
From  Benefit  St. 

Jan.,  1893. 


Sept..  1893. 
From  Public  St. 

Sept..  1893. 


Feb.,  1894. 
From  Smith  St. 

Feb.,  1K94. 


Sept.,  1894. 
From  Willow  St. 

Sept..  1894. 


Feb..  1S95. 
From  Jai.'k.son  Av. 


Sept.,  1891. 
To  Somerset  St. 

Jan.,  1892. 


Feb.,  1892. 
To  Public  St. 

July,  1892. 


Sept.,  1892. 
To  Public  St. 

Jan.,  1893.      'Aldrich  St. 


Berlin  St. 


Aldrich  St. 


Jan.,  1893. 
To  Elm  St. 

June,  1893. 


Sept.,  1893. 
To  Somerset  St. 

Jan.,  1891. 


Feb.,  1891. 
To  Somerset  St. 

June,  1891. 


Sept.,  1894. 
To  Beacon  Av. 

Jan.,  1895. 


Feb.,  1895. 
To  Somerset  St. 

June,  1895. 


Did  not  de- 
sire an  ap- 
ipointment. 


Putnam  St. 


Smith  St. 


Julian  St. 


Oxford  St. 
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GREENWICH  STREET, 

NOW 

ELMWOOD  AVENUE  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

First  School  Continued. 

Maria  F.  Dunham,  Critic. 


Pupil  Teacher. 

Entered . 

Dver.  Clara  P 

Feb..  1895. 

Blinkhorn.  Ada 

Sept.,  1895. 

Sept..  1896. 

Feb.,  1896. 
From  California  A  V 

Burt.  Mary  T 

RhodeH,  Eleanor  H 

Wallace,  Bertha  H 

Feb.,  1896. 

I'^08ter.  Acnes  A 

Sept.,  1896. 

Sept.,  1896. 
From  Willow  St. 

Risk.  Esther  L 

Allen.  Alice  C 

Feb.,  1897. 
From  Jackson  Av. 

Farnum.  Maude 

Feb.,  1897. 

Graduated.      Appointed 


Sept.,  1895. 
To  Jackson  Av. 

Jan.,  1896. 


Feb.,  1896. 
To  Califor*a  Av 

June,  1896. 


Sept.,  1896. 
To  Peace  St. 

Feb.,  1897. 
To  Graham  St. 

Feb.,  1897. 


July,  1897. 


Sept.,  1897. 
To  Willow  St. 


Willow 


Thayer  • 
GraK*' 


Harris    ^ 


Elm  S 


GREENWICH  STREET, 

NOW 

ELMWOOD  AVENUE  TRAINING   SCHOOL. 

Second  School  opened  September,  1891. 

Amelia  S.  Cory,  Critic. 


Pupil  Teacher. 


Tillinghast,  Eva  H. 


Collins,  Alice  R. 


Brown,  E.  Edith 


Entered. 


Sept.,  18iM. 
Sept.,  18«4. 


Oct..  181M. 
From  Willard  Av. 


Graduated. 


Oct.,  1894. 
To  Willow  St. 

Oct..  1894. 
To  Willard  Av. 

Jan.,  1895. 


Ap[>oii»  * 


Veaxi«  ^ 
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GREENWICH  STREET, 

NOW 

ELM  WOOD  AVENUE  TRAINING   SCHOOL. 

Second  School  Continued. 

Amelia  S.  Comj,  Critic. 


Pupil  Teacher. 

Entered. 

Graduated. 

Appointed. 

ilev  Hattie  D 

Oct.,  181H. 
From  Willow  St. 

Feb.,  1895. 
To  Beacon  Av. 

SOD.  Alice  A 

Feb..  1895. 
From  Highland  Av. 

June,  1895. 

Branch  Av. 

Prim. 

Qster.  Maud  A 

Feb.,  1895. 

Sept.,  18ii5. 
To  Co  veil  St. 

les,  Florence  M 

Sept.,  1895. 
From  Plain  St. 

Jan.,  181K>. 

Elm  St. 

Gruchy,  Lucy  M 

Sept.,  1895. 

Feb  .  189G. 
To  Jackson  A  v. 

isbury,  Bertha  G 

Feb.,  IdUG. 
From  Jackson  A  v. 

June,  18l»6. 

Admiral 
St. 

f  er,  Edythe  K.  S 

Feb.,  189G. 

April,  189G. 
To  Kuggles  St. 

•I",  Elizabeth  H 

April,  189<>. 

Sept.,  189*1. 
To  Branch  Av. 

Closed  June,  189G. 


FEDERAL  STREET  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Opened  September,  1887. 

Bessie  M.  Scho(tfeld,  Critic. 


Pupil  Teacher. 

Entered. 

Graduated. 

Appointed. 

'v.  Amelia  S 

Sept.,  1887. 

Sept..  1887. 

April,  1888. 

May,  1888. 

March,  1888. 

July,  1888. 

Sept.,  1888. 
To  At  wells  Av. 

Sept.,  1888. 
;To  Oliester  Av. 

Greenwich 

ith.  Jennie  W 

St. 
Arnold  St. 

Tton.  Annie  M 

afford.  Ella  L 

Closed  July,  1888. 
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GRAHAM  STREET  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Opened  March,  1891. 

Jennie  M.  Macomb ^  Critic. 


Pupil  Teacher. 

Entered.           . 

Graduated. 

Appointed. 

McAleer.  Celia  B 

March,  1891. 
From  Camp  St. 

June,  1891. 

CovellSt. 

Blanding,  Elizabeth  F 

March.  1891. 
From  Camp  St. 

Sept.,  1891. 
To  Putnam  St. 

Harris.  Mary  B 

Sept.,  1891. 
From  somerset  St. 

Jan.,  1892. 

AtwellsA^ 

Maclean,  Katharine  A — 

Sept.,  1891. 

Feb.,  1892. 
To  Benefit  St. 

Miett.  M.  Matilda 

Feb.,  1892. 
From  Somerset  St. 

June,  1892. 

Somef* 

St. 

Bart.  Florence  M 

Feb.,  1892. 

Sept.,  1892. 
To  Somerset  St. 

Jillson,  Eleanor  W 

Sept.,  18*12. 
From  Berlin  St. 

Jan.,  1893. 

Charles 

Wilcox,  Edith  F 

Sept.,  1892. 

Jan.,  1893. 
To  Benefit  St. 

McCabe,  Sarah  T 

Jan.,  1893. 

Sept.,  1893. 
To  Putnam  St. 

Rice.  Anna  V 

Jan.,  1893. 
From  Somerset  St. 

June,  1893. 

Branch  - 

Prlnm 

Child.  Bertha  E 

Sept.,  18a3. 
From  Beacon  Av. 

Jan.,  1891. 

Elm  Si 

Mann.  Hattie  J 

Sept.,  181»3. 

Feb.,  189J. 
To  Plain  St. 

Munnegle,  Annie  L 

Feb.,  18m. 
From  Arnold  St. 

June,  1894. 

Veazie 

Brown.  E.  Edith 

Feb.,  181H. 

Sept.,  1894. 
,To  Willard  Av. 

Arnold,  Ida  W 

Sept.,  1894. 
From  Arnold  St. 

Feb.,  1895. 

Arnold 

Crowell,  Eineline  R 

Sept.,  1891. 

1      Feb.,  1895. 
To  Berlin  St. 

Tillinghast,  Eva  H 

Feb.,  1895. 
From  Willow  St. 

,     June,  1895. 

1 

Jackso 
Av. 

Kellev.  Alice  C 

Feb.,  18i»5. 

Sept.,  18tK>. 
To  Highl'd  Av. 

i 
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GRAHAM  STREET  TRAINING  SCHOOL.  ~  Continwd. 

Jennie  M.  3facomb,  Critic. 


apil  Teacher. 


VI.  Alma 

Bertha  M 

[innie  E 

:le,  CaroliDe  L. 
r,  Adelaide  A. 

Jennie  T 

1,  Elizabeth  G. 

Agnes  A 

lelenS 


Entered. 


Sept.,  1895. 


Sept.,  1895. 
From  Oxford  St. 

Feb.,  1896. 


Feb.,  1890. 
From  Branch  Av. 

March,  1890. 
From  Somerset  St. 


Sept.,  1896. 
From  Highland  Av. 

Sept.,  1890. 


Feb.,  1897. 
From  Elmwood  Av. 

Feb.,  1897. 


Graduated. 


Feb.,  189f>. 
To  Plain  St. 

Jan.,  1896. 


Sept.,  1890. 
To  Peace  St. 

March  10, 1896. 
To  Somerset  St. 

Sept.,  1896. 

To  Benefit  St. 

K'n. 

Jan.,  1897. 


Feb.,  1897. 
To  Branch  Av. 

June,  1897. 


Sept.,  1897. 
To  Somerset  St. 


Appointed. 


Highland 


r: 


Greeley  St. 


CandaceSt. 


HARRIET  STREET  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Opened  February,  188(5. 

£lla  S.  Dawley,  Critic. 


pil  Teacher. 

Elizabeth  J.  A, 

,  Cora  I 

lizaC 

lelen  E 

13 


Entered. 


Feb.,  1886. 

Feb.,  1886. 
April,  1886. 
April,  1887. 


Graduated. 

June,  1887. 
April,  1886, 
April,  1887. 


Nov.,  1887. 
To  Messer  St. 


Appointed. 


East  St. 

Hospital 
St. 

Dropped. 
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HARRIET  STREET  TRAINING  SCHOOL.—  Contimted. 

Ella  S.  Dawlefj,  Critic. 


^.„-^ 

Pupil  Teacher. 

Entered. 

Gra<luated. 

Appoint^* 

Curtis,  .Jessie  E 

Sept.,  1887. 

March,  1888. 

Potters  ^ 

Lanruster,  Annie  £ 

Nov.,  1887. 
From  Measer  St. 

April.  1888. 

Warren  ^ 

Case,  A  lire  W 

March.  1888. 

'      Sept.,  1888. 
Sept.,  1888. 

Julian  S<^ 

Spink,  Flora  D 

1 

April,  188H. 

CampSr 

Billson,  Marietta  R 

'          Sept.,  1888. 

,     March,  1880. 

i   Ambers 

Pien:o,  Emma  N 

Sept..  18S8. 
Feb.,  1880. 

.     April,  1880. 

1 

'      Nov.,  1889. 

Rerlin  S 

McOskor,  Marjjaret  F 

Walling  fc 

Reniin;;tun,  Mary  A 

Feb.,  1889. 

Feb.,  1800. 

Eddy  St 

Sweenev.  Klla  L 

Sept.,  1880. 
Sept.,  1880. 

.Tan     1800 

Walling  & 
Smith  SB 

Kindelan,  Mary  A 

.Jan.,  1800. 

ReildiniT.  Marion 

Feb    181W 

June    1H00 

Julians  > 
Public  S  1 

Remington,  Anella  V 

Feb.,  18iK). 

June,  1800. 

Dwycr,  Katharine  M 

Sept.,  18W. 

Feb.,  1801. 
ToGreenw'hSt. 

1 

Tillinghast,  Mary  I 

Sept.,  1«0<). 

« 

Feb.,  1801, 
To  Chester  Av. 

Proutv.  Sabrina  V 

Feb.,  1801. 

Sept.,  181H. 
To  Public  St. 

Kennon.  Floren(M»  M 

Feb.,  1801. 
From  Atwells  Av. 

June,  1801. 

• 

Amherst 
St. 

Closed  June,  1801. 
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HARRIET  STREET  TRAINING  SCHOOL.  —  Continued, 

Reopened  September,  181)6. 
Minnie  \V.  Mason^  Critic. 


Pupil  Teacher. 


Manyan,  Adah  L. 


Cnshman,  Emely  W. 


Clark,  Laura  H. 


Hazard,  Helen  0. 


Fitch,  Martha  R. 


Entered. 


Sept.,  1806. 
From  Calif  or 'a  Av. 

Sept.,  181)6. 
Feb.,  1897. 


Feb.,  18irr. 
From  Jackson  A  v. 

Jan.  8,  WTi. 
From  Charles  St. 


Graduated. 


Jan.,  1897. 
To  Putnam  St. 

Feb.,  1897. 
To  Plain  St. 

Sept.,  1897. 
To  Plain  St. 


June,  1897.       Roger  Wil- 
I  Hams  Av. 


.Vppointed. 


Resigned. 


Closed  June,  1897. 


HIGHLAND  AVENUE  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Opened  September,  1894. 

Bertha  E.  Sali^bunj,  Critic. 


Pupil  Teacher. 


Cooper,  Marian  L. . . 

Evison,  Alice  A 

Gardiner,  Marion  L. 

Farr,  LillioL 

Kelley,  Alice  C 

Macready,  Jennie. . 

Coflfey,  Jennie  T 

Kinyon,  Alice  M... 


Enterc«l. 


St^pt.,  1894. 
Sept.,  1894. 


Feb.,  189."». 
From  Berlin  St. 

Feb.,  1895. 


Sept.,  189r>. 
From  Graham  St. 

Sept.,  1895. 
Feb.,  mMu 


Gradujitod.      Appointed. 


Feb.,  1895. 
To  Willard  Av. 

Feb.,  1895. 
ToElmwoodAv 


June,  1895.      i  Federal  St» 

Gram. 


Sept.,  1895. 
To  Branch  Av. 


Jan.,  1896.        Julian  St. 


Feb.,  18(K>. 
To  Benefit  St. 


Sept..  189(>.      i 
To  (rraham  St. 


Feb.,  181H>.  !     June,  189(>. 

From  Berlin  St. 


Academv 
Av. 


Closed  June,  ]89(i. 
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JACKSON  AVENUE  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Opened  September,  1891. 

Edith  R,  Allen,  Critic. 


Pupil  Teacher. 


Whitehead,  Minnie  W 

Grant,  Emma 

Tift,  E.  Gertrude 

Harris,  Mary  A 

Salisbury,  Bertha  (\ 

Dyer,  Clara  P i         Sept.,  18i»5. 

From  Elm  wood  A  v. 

Brenuan,  Katharine  M.  A. !  Feb.,  1906. 


Entered. 


Sept.,  18(H. 
From  Public  St. 


Sept.,  IWH. 

Feb.,  1895. 
From  Putnam  St. 

Feb.,  1895. 
Sept.,  18D5. 


Graduated. 


Jan.,  1895. 


Feb.,  1895. 
ToElmwoodAv 

June,  1895. 


Sept.,  1895. 


Appoint  ^ 


Atwell 
Av. 


X 


AlmyS- 


De  Gruchy,  Lucy  M. 

Pierce,  Enid  M 

Hazard,  Helen  G 

Allen,  Alice  C 

Feeley,  Elizabeth  M 
Snow,  Edith  D 


Feb.,  18013. 


From  Elmwood  Av.    To  Public  St. 


To  Fublic  St. 

Feb.,  1896. 
ToElmwoodAv! 

I 
Jan.,  1896. 


Sept.,  1896, 
To  Beacon  Av. 

March,  1806. 


Union 


March,  1896. 
From  Public  St. 

Sept.,  1896. 
Sept.,  1896. 


Feb..  1807. 
From  California  Av. 

Feb.,  1807. 


Sept.,  1896. 
To  Elm  St. 

Feb.,  1897. 
To  Harriet  St. 

Feb.,  1897. 
To  Elmwood  Av 

June,  1897. 


Sept.,  1897. 
To  Africa  St. 


Hendri    - 
St. 
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PLAIN  STREET  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Opened  September,  18iO. 

Fannie  li.  Brlghtman^  Cntic. 


>il  Teacher. 

Entered. 

Graduated. 

Appointed. 

n,  A.  Teresa 

Marion  £ 

lUcy  W 

Sept.,  189.3. 

Sept.,  1803. 
From  l^omerset  St. 

Feb.,  1804. 
Feb.,  1804. 

Feb.,  1804. 
To  Point  St. 

Jan.,  1804. 

April,  1804. 
To  Willard  Av. 

April,  1804. 
To  Willard  Av. 

Friendship 
St. 

attie  J 

Closed  April,  18m. 


Re-opened  February,  1805. 
^fanJ  A.  Remingtmi,  Critic. 


• 

Ml  Teacher. 

Entered. 

Graduated. 

Appointed. 

"tosa 

Feb..  1805. 
From  Public  St. 

June,  18<)5. 

Chester 

Av. 

'lorence,  M 

Feb.,  1805. 

Sent.,l«r). 
To  Elm  wood  Av 

Elizabeth  M.  A.. 

Sept.,  1895. 

Sept.,   1805. 
Resigned. 

Uirni  Tj 

Sept.,  1805. 

Feb.,  18<K>. 
To  Putnam  St. 

Siiiilv  A 

Oct.,  1895. 

Jan.,  1806. 

Candace 

St. 

Alma 

Feb.,  189r). 
From  (xraham  St. 

June,  1896. 

Highland 

A.V. 

Marv  A 

Feb.,  1806. 

Sept.,  1806. 
To  W^illard  Av. 

.nnie  L 

Feb.,  180(3. 

Sept.,  1806. 
To  Africa  St. 

,  Margaret  E 

Sept.,  180r». 
From  Elm  St. 

Jan.,  1807. 

Manton 
Av. 

Elizabeth  M 

Sept.,  1890. 

Oct ,  1896. 
ToCalifor'aAv. 
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PLAIN  STREET  TRAINING  SCHOOU— Continued. 
Mary  A.  Remington,  Critic. 


Pupil  Teacher. 


Cushman,  Emely  W. 


Hanley,  Mary  A. 


Donahue,  Louise  F. 


Entered. 


Graduated. 


Oct.,  18iK>.  '      Feb.,  1897. 

From  California  Avi  To  Oxford  St. 


Appoiat*d- 


Feb.,  ISfTT. 
From  Harriet  St. 


June,  1897.      i  Awaitii^g 
'      app'C- 


Feb.,  18i>7.  '      June,  18ir7. 

From  Branch  Av.  < 


Putnaitx  ^^' 


PUBLIC  STREET  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 
Opened  September,  1891. 
Minnie  W.  Ma^on,  Critic. 


Pupil  Teacher. 


Prouty,  Sabrina  P. . 
Brownell,  Marion  C 


Smith,  A{;nes  A.. 
Turner,  Annie  T. 


Small,  Margaret  H. . . 
Healey,  Sarah  J.  E. . 
Northrop,  Harriet  E. 


Gaynor,  Mary  H. 


Wickett,  Amy  V 


McLane,  Ida  A. 


Sayles,  Minnie. 


Entered. 


Sept.,  1891. 
j   From  Harriet  St. 

Sept.,  1891. 


Feb.,  181»2. 
From  Greenwich  St 

Feb.,  1892. 


I  Sept.,  1892. 

From  Greenwich  St. 

j  Sept.,  181»2. 

I 

Jan.,  189;{. 


Jan.,  189:  J. 
From  Elm  St. 

Sept.,  18iW. 
From  Elm  St. 

Sept.,  189;{. 


Feb.,  1894. 
From  Beacon  Av 


Graduated.      Appoiim 


Jan.,  mi2.        Slater  ^ 


Feb,  1892. 
To  Somerset  St. 

July,  1892. 


ItesigK"*-  J* 
Aug., :%-   ' 


Sept.,  1S92. 
To  Elm  St. 

July,  189;t.        Mes.sei 


Jan.,  189:i. 
To  Berlin  St. 

Sept.,  1893. 
To  Elmwd  Av. 


June,  189iJ.      j   Plain 

I 

I 
Jan.,  18iH.      l   Almy- 


Feb.,  1894. 
To  Willow  St. 

June.  18?V4. 


t. 


Benefit t^^ 
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PUBLIC  STREET  TRAINING  SCKOOh.— Continued. 

Minnie  W.  Mawn,  Critic. 


Pupil  Teacher. 

Entered. 

Graduated. 

Appointed. 

litchead.  Minnie  W 

Feb.,  mn. 

Sept.,  18m. 
To  Jackson  A  v. 

Qpson,  Carrie  E 

Sept.,  1804. 
From  Smith  St. 

Oct..  18m. 
To  Berlin  St. 

rtin.  IloHu 

Sept.,  181U. 

1 

1 

Feb.,  1805. 
To  Plain  St. 

«'»lry,  Florenire  L 

Oct..  18m. 

From  Berlin  St. 

Feb.,  18a5. 
To  Willow  St. 

DTnton.  ilattie  M 

Feb.,  180,'5. 
From  Willard  Av. 

June,  1805. 

Putnam  St. 

kins,  Mary  E 

Feb.,  1805. 
From  Beacon  Av. 

June,  18^5. 

Man  ton 
Av.  Prim. 

rris,  Marv  A 

Sept  ,  1805. 
From  Jackson  Av. 

Jan..  180G. 

Potters  Av. 

lion,  Josephine 

Sept.,  180,"). 

Feb.,  1806. 
To  Covoll  St.    ' 

•i*it,  Maude  L.  F 

Feb.,  180<). 
From  Willow  St. 

June,  180G. 

Carpenter 
St. 

r«!e,  Eni«l  M 

Feb.,  181XJ. 

March,  180r;. 
To  Jackson  A  v. 

^•riichy,  Lucy  M 

March,  1801). 
From  Jackson  Av. 

June,  180<). 

Jackson 
Av. 

Closed  June,  181H). 


PUTNAM  STREET  TllAINING  SCHOOL. 

Opened  September,  1801. 

Fannif*  ]i.  Jirif/hfinan,  Critic. 


Pupil  Teacher. 


Entered. 


'^"an,  Jessie  B. 


^^ding,  Elizabeth  F. 


Sept.,  1801. 


Sept.,  1801. 
From  Graham  St. 


Graduated.     ;  Appointed. 


Feb..  1892. 
To  Somerset  St. 


Jan.,  1892, 
dropped, 
sickness. 


Closed  January,  181)2. 
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PUTNAM  STREET  TRAINING  SCKOOL. ^Continued. 

Reopened  September,  1893. 
Jlortense  T.  VallUyf  Critic. 


Pupil  Teacher. 


Entered. 


I     Graduated. 


Appointed. 


McCabe,  Sarah  T. 


Doty,  Sadie  R. 


Sept.,  18a'{.  Jan.,  189^. 

From  Graham  St. 


Sept.,  1893. 


Feb..  18M. 
To  Smith  St. 


Charles  St. 


Closed  February,  18M. 

Reopened  September,  18iKI. 
Sarah  L.  Stetson,  Critic. 


Pupil  Teacher. 

Entered. 

Graduated. 

Appointed. 

Tift,  E.  Gertrude 

Sept.,  1894. 

Feb.,  1895. 
To  Jackson  Av. 

Hayes.  Ruth  B 

Sept.,  1894. 

Feb.,  1895. 
To  Covell  St. 

Monroe.  Mary  F 

Feb.,  1895. 

Sept.,  1895. 
To  Beacon  Av. 

Holt.  Elizabeth 

Feb.,  1895. 
From  Somerset  St. 

June,  1895. 

Hendrick 

St. 

McEntee,  Elizabeth 

Feb.,  1895. 

April,  1895. 
To  WiUard  Av. 

Wheelwright,  Florence  M. 

April,  1895. 
FromWillard  Av. 

June,  1895. 

Atwell's 
Av. 

Lewis.  Edith  M 

Sept.,  1895. 

Feb.,  1896. 
To  Beacon  Av. 

Richards.  Anna  B 

Sept.,  1895. 

Feb.,  1896. 
From  Plain  St. 

Jan  .  1896 

Union  Av. 

Hicks.  Clara  L 

June,  1896. 

Union  Av. 

Kelly.  Mary  T.  B 

Feb.,  1896. 

Sept.,  1896. 
To  Charles  St. 

Jordan .  Mabel  E 

Sept.,  1896. 
From  Somerset  St. 

Jan.,  1897. 
To  Charles  St. 

Morflran.  Ida  A 

Sept.,  1896. 

Feb..  1897. 
To  Elm  St. 
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PUTNAM  STREET  TRAINING  SCHOOL.— Confmwcd. 

Sarah  L.  Stetson^  Critic. 


Pupil  Teacher. 

Entered. 

Graduated. 

Appointed. 

^Itrnvan.  Adah  L 

Jan.,  1897. 
From  Harriet  St. 

Feb.,  1897. 
From  Willard  Av. 

Feb.,  1897. 

Jan.,  1897. 

June,  1897. 

Sept.,  1897. 
To  Willard  Av. 

California 

Bowen.  Alice  L 

Av. 
Summer  St. 

Murphy,  Teresa  M 

RUGGLES  STREET  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Opened  March,  1896. 

Carrie  E.  Sampson^  Critic. 


Pupil  Teacher. 


Hogan,  Katharine  A. 
Kerr,  Elizabeth  H. . . 
J^ffer,  Edythe  K.  S. . 
>ro88,Ella 


Uaran,  Mary  T. 


Everett,  Florence  L. 


Entered. 


March,  189G. 
From  Smith  St. 

March,  1896. 
From  Smith  St. 

Anril,  189G. 
From  iSlmwood  Av. 

Sept.,  1890. 


Sept.,  1896. 
From  Berlin  St. 

Oct.,  1896. 
From  Somerset  St. 


Graduated. 


June,  1890. 


April,  1890. 
To  Elm  wood  A  v 

Sept.,  1896. 
To  Willow  St. 

Oct.,  1896. 
To  Somerset  St. 

Jan.,  1897. 


Jan.,  1897. 


Appointed. 


Admiral 
St. 


River  Av. 


Meeting  St. 
Special. 


14 


Closed  January,  1897. 
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S>nTH  STREET  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 
Opened  September,  188G. 
SaraJi  J.  H,  Bacon,  Critic. 


Pupil  Teacher. 


Holt,  Jane  L. 


Berg,  Amelia  £. 


McGuinness,  Eliza  A. 


Brown,  Li  Hie  I. 


Entered. 


Sept.,  1886. 

Sept.,  1880. 

Nov.,  188G. 

March,  1887. 


Graduated. 


Nov.,  1886. 

March,  1887. 

May,  1887. 

June,  1887. 


Appoin 


Admii 
St. 

Bellevi 
Av. 

Amhei 
St. 

Smith 


t. 


Closed  April,  1887. 


Re-opened  September,  1893. 
Annie  M.  Norton,  Critic, 


Pupil  Teacher. 


Reynolds,  Helen  A. 


Fisher,  Lizzie  I. 


Doty,  Sadie  R. 


Sampson,  Carrie  £. 


Entered. 


Graduated. 


Sept.,  1803. 
From  Berlin  St. 

Sept.,  1893. 


Feb.,  18<H. 
From  Putnam  St. 

Feb.,  1804. 


Jan.,  1891. 

Feb.,  1891. 
To  Elm  wood  Av 

June,  1894. 

I 

I 

Sept.,  1891. 
I  To  Public  St. 


Appoint 


River 


Atwelk^ 
Av. 


Closed  September,  1894. 
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SMITH  STREET  TRAINING  8CKOOIj,^Continued. 

Re-opened  September,  1895. 

Carrie  E,  Sampson^  Critic, 


Katharine  A. 
lizabethH... 


ipil  Teacher. 

Entered. 

Bertha  T 

Sent.,  1895. 
From  California  Av 

Sept.,  1895. 
Oct..  1895. 

lary  L 

Marv  E 

From  Willow  St. 

Feb.,  189G. 
From  Beacon  A  v. 

Feb.,  1896. 


Graduated. 


Jan.,  189G. 


Oct.,  1895. 
To  Willow  St. 

Jan.,  1896. 


March,  1896. 
To  Ruggles  St. 

March,  1896. 
To  Ruggles  St. 


Appointed. 


Ruggles  St. 


Mt.  Pleas- 
ant Special 


Training  School  moved  to  Ruggles  Street  March,  189(). 


SOMERSET  STREET  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

First  School  opened  February,  1891. 

Ida  M.  Budlong,  Critic. 


ipil  Teacher. 

Entered. 

Graduated. 

Appointed. 

Florence 

Feb.,  1891. 

Feb.,  1891. 
From  Camp  St. 

Sept.,  1891. 

Sept.,  1891. 
From  Atwell's  Av. 

Feb.,  1892. 

Feb.,  1892. 
From  Putnam  St. 

Sept.,  1892. 
From  Graham  St. 

Sept.,  1891. 
To  Benefit  St. 

June,  1891. 

Feb.,  1892. 
To  Green  w'h  St. 

Jan.,  1892. 

Sept.,  1892. 
ToGreenw'hSt. 

July,  1892. 

Jan.,  1893. 

1 

^lice  C 

RrATioh  Av 

Acrnes  L 

Gram. 

1.  Clara  L 

UrAtK^h  Av 

Maria  L 

Gram. 

Jessie  B 

SiflRon  St 

orence  M 

Jackson 
Av. 
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SOMERSET  STREET  TRAINING  SCHOOIj.— Continued. 
First  Sdiool  Continued.      Ida  M.  Badlong,  Critic, 


Pupil  Teacher. 


Rice,  Anna  V 

"Wheeler,  Marion  E 

AViggin,  Marion 

McGunnigle,  Ida  E 

Brown,  Emmie  1) 

AVarren,  Emma  A 

Watts,  Frances  E 

Hawkins,  Martha  J 

House,  Lucy  W 

Mykins,  Mary  E 

Holt,  Elizabeth 

Fifleia.  Mary  E 

Mahoney,  Annie 

Johnson,  Emma  L 

Davis,  Mabel  le  A 

Puffer,  Marion  A 

Wheeler,  Adelaide  A 

Munnegle,  Caroline  M 

Jordan,  Mabel  E 


Entered. 


Graduated.      JAppoiated. 


Sept.,  1892. 
Jan.,  ISa'J. 


Jan.,  1893. 
From  Beacon  Av. 

Sept.,  1893. 


Jan.,  1893. 
To  Graham  St. 

Sept.,  ISa'J. 
To  Flain  St. 

June,  1893. 


Feb.,  1894. 
To  Beacon  A  v. 


Elm&'t" 


Sept.,  1893.  Jan.,  189*.      JHaramcr* »' 

From  Elmwood  Av.  I 


Feb.,  1894. 
From  Elmwood  Av.' 

I 

Feb.,  1894. 
March,  1894. 


Sept.,  1894. 
To  Willow  Av. 


St. 

Resigrm  ^^ 
Mar..  1  ^*'^ 


June,  18M.     ;  Thurb^^ 

Av. 


-s 


Sept.,  18m.  Jan.,  181^.        Public 


ep 
From  Willard  Av. 

Sept.,  1894. 


Nov.,  1894. 
To  Beacon  Av. 


Nov.,  1894.  Feb.,  181»5. 

From  Beacon  Av.  '  To  Putnam  St.  i 


Feb.,  18i»r.. 


!      Sept..  1895. 


>ept 
Wi 


To  Willow  St. 


Feb..  1895.  June,  18JKi.        Veazie 

:  From  Elmwood  Av. 


Sept.,  1895. 


Sept.,  18tKi. 
From  Africa  St. 

Feb..  1896. 
From  Elm  St. 

Feb.,  1896. 


March,  1896. 
From  Graham  St. 

March,  1896. 


Feb.,  1896. 
I     To  Elm  St. 

Jan.,  189(>. 
June,  18!)6. 


March,  1896. 
;To  Graham  St. 

March,  1896. 
To  Charles  St. 

Sept.,  1896. 
To  Putnam  St. 


Africa  St^ 


CandaceSC^ 
Annex. 
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SOMERSET  STREET  TRAINING  SCHOOL.— Co/i^»t*€f7. 
First  Sc/iool  Continued.      Ida  M.  Budlong,  Critic. 


Pupil  Teacher. 


SNv#?et,  Sarah  L 

Kverett,  Florence  L. 

]Mt>ran,  Mary  L 

3Vf  OSS,  Ella 

Jtoljinson,  Alice  M. . 


Entered. 


Sept.,  189G. 

Sept.,  18915. 
From  Branch  Av. 

Feb.,  ISCrZ. 

Oct.,  189<>. 
From  Ruggles  St. 

Feb.,  1807. 


Graduated. 


Feb.,  1807. 
To  Beacon  Av. 

Oct.,  1800. 
To  Ruggles  St. 

Sept.,  1807. 
To  Charles  St. 

Feb,  1807. 
To  Charles  St. 

Sept.,  1807. 
To  E  mi  wood  A  V 


Appointed. 


SOMERSET  STREET  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Second  School  opened  February,  1801. 

Marietta  P.  Penrce,  Critic. 


Pupil  Teacher. 


n 


''^i-is,  Mary  B. 


^^***»*iitt,  Carrie 


Bi». 


^'''^'op,  Lillie  S.  E.  M. 


Mi 


^^^t,  M.Matilda. 


^^^^t-in,  Edith  L. 


Rro 


"^'Vnell,  Marion  C. 


Plntered. 


Feb.,  1801. 


Feb.,  1801. 
From  Chester  Av. 

Sept.,  18iH. 
From  (Jreenwich  St. 

Sept.,  1801. 


Feb.,  1802. 


Feb.,  1802. 
From  Public  St. 


Graduated.     ;  Appointed. 


Sept.,  1801. 
To  Graham  St. 


June,  1801.      Chester  A  v. 


Jan.,  1802.        Veazie  St. 


Feb..  1802. 
To  Graham  St. 

Sept.,  1892. 
To  Beacon  Av. 


July,  1802. 


Aldrich  St. 


Closed  Julv,  181»2. 
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WILLARD  AVENUE  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Opened  April,  1894. 

Fannie  B,  Brightmant  Critic. 


Pupil  Teacher. 


Entered. 


Graduated. 


Appointed. 


House,  Lucy  W 

Mann,  Hattie  J 

Brown,  E.  Edith 

Thornton,  Hattie  M 

Collins,  Alice  R 

Tobin,  MaryT 

Cooper,  Marian  L | 

Wheelwright,  Florence  A.' 
McEntee,  Elizabeth 


April.  18tH.  Sept.,  1894. 

From  Plain  St.  ;To  Somerset  St. 

April,  18<H.  I     June.  WM.         Jackson 

From  Plain  St.  !  Av. 

I 

Sept.,  181H.  Oct.,  1814. 

:   From  Graham  St.  To  Elmw'd  Av. 


Sept.,  18*4. 


Feb.,  18<V». 
To  Public  St. 


Oct.,  18W.  Feb.,  181ir>. 

From  Elm  wood  A  v.  To  Califor'a  Av. 

Feb.,  181«.  June,  18fV).      Canda**^* 

I    From  Arnold  St. 

j  Feb.,  18H5.  June,  l«r..       Benet^^  ' 

From  Highland  Av.' 


Feb.,  180,"). 


March,  18a'5. 
To  Putnam  St. 


April,  18*15.         ,      June,  18a'».         Atw^^*  * 
St.  A-^'  - 


From  Putnam 

Cram,  Mary  B '         Sept.,  18i»r..  Jan.,  18<n;. 

.  From  Beacon  Av. 

Sept.,  18ir.. 


Elui 
Anim 


Carty,  Annie  G — 

Pratt,  Mary  L 

Hayden,  Delia  M.. 

Taylor,  May  A 

Bowen,  Alice  L. . . 
Trimble,  Mary  A.. 
McCaffrey,  Mary  E 
0*Brien,  Ellen  .... 


I 


Feb..  \m\. 
To  Willow  St. 


Feb.,  181M). 
From  Willow  St. 

Feb.,  18<i6. 
'    From  Julian  St. 


June,  181)0.       ElmT^"^ 

A%.^ 

June,  18«iO.       Bener*  ** 


I 


Sept.,  18%.  Sept.  IS,  isiiG.      Resij^ 

From  Beacon  Av. 


Feb.,  18«r7. 
To  Putnam  St. 


Feb..  18«>7.      i 
ToCaliforaAv. 


;From 


Sept.,  WXy, 

Sept.,  189(i. 

To 

July,  18117.      Greele-^" 

Feb.,  18<»7.  Julv,  1807.      '  Awai  t  «  ' 

I  Califor'a  Av.  Api»'^ 


Feb.,  18<r7. 
From  Benefit  St. 
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MESSEB  STREET. 

NOW 

WILLOW  STREET  TRA.INING  SCHOOL. 

[Name  changed  February,  18M.] 
Opened  October,  1885. 

Elizabeth  If.  Armstrong^  Critic. 


)il  Teacher. 


Agnes. 


Vlice  J. 


sther  A. 


Entered. 


Oct.,  1885. 


Oct.,  1885. 


Nov.,  1885. 


Graduated. 


Nov.,  1885. 


Dec,  1885. 


May,  188C. 


Appointed. 


Potter's 
Av. 

Messer  St. 


Messer  St. 


Carrie  L.  Rice,  Critic. 


)il  Teacher. 

Entered. 

Graduated. 

Appointed. 

I^na  T) 

Dec.  1885. 

Sept.,  1880. 
Oct.,  1886. 

Messer  St. 

Ksephine  J 

Sept.,  imi 

Arnold  St. 

Marv  C 

Sept.,  188(5. 

Oct.,  1886. 

TTAmTnond 

St. 

,  Florence  0 

Oct.,  1880. 

Jan.,  1887. 

Amherst 

St. 

,  Minnie  L 

Oct.,  188G. 

Feb.,  1887. 

Bellevue 
Av. 

Mary  E 

Jan.,  1887. 

Feb.,  1887. 

Snmeraet 

St. 

lav 

Feb    1887 

Sept.,  1887. 

Sept.,  1887. 

1 

Smith  St. 
Messer  St. 

'■'*j • 

i,  Cordelia  J 

Feb.,  1887. 
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MESSER  STREET, 

NOW 

WILLOW  STREET  TRAINING  SCKOOU—Continued. 

[Name  clianf^  February,  1894.] 
Flien  I.  Gaffe,  Critic. 


Pupil  Teacher. 


Paul,  Etta  A. 


Lancaster,  Annie  £■ 


Essex,  Helen  E. 


Udell,  Annie  E. 


Brown,  Ellen  P. 


Marshall,  Ella  J. 


Hay  ward,  Mary  E. 


Entered. 


Sept.,  188T. 


Oct.,  1887. 


Nov.,  1887. 
From  Harriet  St. 

Feb.  20.  1888. 


April,  1888. 


Sept.,  1888. 
From  Camp  St. 

Sept.,  1888. 


Beckwith,  Minnettie  C . . . . '  Oct.,  1888. 

.  From  At  well's  A  v. 


Stimpson,  Annie  L. 


Lovett,  Mary  V. 


Peavey,  Alice. 


Freeman,  Delia  S. 


Lee,  Mary  C 


Walker,  Rachel  B. 


Fel).,  1889. 


Feb.,  1889. 


Sept.,  1889. 


Sept.,  1889. 


Feb.,  1890. 


Feb.,  1890. 


Graduated.     lAppoi  «-'it^' 


April,  1888. 


Nov.,  1887. 
To  Harriet  St. 

Feb.,  1888. 


March.  1888. 
To  Camp  St. 


Messer  xS 


Man  -«ro; 
Av-^  . 


Sept.,  1888. 
Oct.,  1888. 
March,  1889.    i  Afrio 


Hosi*  ^  " 
St  ' 


Mt.  V%  ^a 
ant  Sc  "*  ^^ 


May.  1889.      :   Amh^*  ^ 

St^ 


June,  1889. 
July,  1889. 
Jan.,  1890. 
Jan.,  1890. 
June,  1890. 
June,  18JK). 


Juliar^ 

Berlin^ 

Me.ssef 

Carpeim  ^ 
St. 

Julian     * 
Messer  ^ 


Closed  June,  1890.     Re-opened  September,  1891. 
Annie  W.  Field,  Critic. 


Pupil  Teacher. 

Entered. 

Graduated. 

Appointed 

Lovegrove,  Mary  E 

Sept.,  1891. 

Feb.,  1892. 
To  Berlin  St. 

Closed  February,  1892. 
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MESSER  STREET, 

NOW 

WILLOW  STREET  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

[Name  changed  Pebraary,  1804.] 

Re-opened  February,  1894. 

Annie  W.  Field,  Critic, 


»il  Teacher. 

Entered. 

Graduated. 

Appointed. 

Ida  A 

Feb.,  18<H. 
From  Public  St. 

June,  1894. 

Academy 
Av. 

Etta  M 

Feb.,  18<«. 

Sept.,  1891. 
To  Elm  wood  Av 

lattie  D 

Sept.,  189i. 

Oct.,  1891. 
To  Elmwood  Av 

ranceH  E 

Sept.,  181V4. 
From  Somerset  St. 

Jan.,  1895. 

Messer  St. 

5t,  EvaH 

Oct.,  18<H. 
From  Elmwood  Av. 

Feb.,  1895. 
To  Graham  St. 

,  Florence  L 

Feb.,  1895. 
From  Public  St. 

June,  1895. 

Almy  St. 

on,   Gertrude  L. 

Feb.,  1895. 

Sept.,  1895. 
To  Berlin  St. 

aude  L.  F 

Sept.,  1895. 

Feb.,  1896. 
To  Public  St. 

larv  E 

Sept.,  1895. 
From  Somerset  St. 

Oct.,  1895. 
To  Smith  St. 

irv    Tj 

Oct..  1895. 
From  Smitb  St. 

Feb.,  1896. 
To  Willard  Av. 

nnie  G 

Feb.,  189(5. 
From  AVillard  Av. 

March,  1896. 
To  Africa  St. 

iber  L 

Feb.,  1891). 

Sept.,  189<). 
To  Elm  wood  Av 

largaret  M 

Marcli.  1891  j. 
From  Africa  St. 

June,  1896. 

Ring  St. 

dytbeK.  S 

Sept.,  189i>. 
From  Ruggles  St. 

Jan.,  1897. 

Smith  St. 

Marcraret 

Sept.,  18»>. 

Feb.,  1897. 
To  Covell  St. 

me,  Jennie  L 

Feb.,  1897. 
From  Africa  St. 

June,  1897. 

Awaiting 
app't. 

elen  N 

Feb.,  1897. 

1 

Sept.,  1897. 
To  Benefit  St. 

n— On  paKe  hm  in  recor  t  of  Dora  .1.  Hurley,  for  June.  1(<91.  read  Jane.  18!WL 
Vi  Iti  record  of  Marion  L.  Gardiner,  for  Feb.,  1894.  read  KeU,  1895. 
15 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


Training  School. 


Critic. 


Africa  Street Freeman,  Delia  S 

Amlierst  Street Brlghtman,  Fannie  B. 


Pearce,  Marietta  P. . 
Scholfield,  Bessie  M. 


Arnold  Street 

Atwell's  Avenue 

Beacon  Avenue Truman,  Imogene  A. 

Benefit  Street Pearce,  Ella  M 

Truman,  Imogene  A. 


(i 


<i 


(( 


i( 


(< 


<i 


Pearce,  Marietta  P. 
Wilbur,  PhebeE... 


Berlin  Street 'Brightman,  Fannie  B. 


<( 


n 


Padien,  Mary  F.  C 

Branch  Avenue McCabe,  Mary  V. . . 


<f 


(< 


California  Avenue. 
Camp  Street 


. .  Sweeney,  Ella  L 

. .  Tillinghast,  Mary  A 

. .  Burroughs,  Eleanor  H 

. .  iTempest,  Mary  E 

Charles  Street McGuinness,  Eliza  A 

Chester  Avenue ;Pierce,  Ella  M 


(< 


(( 


Covell  Street. 


Elm  Street Lancaster,  Annie  E 


0*Keefe,  Lena. 


i( 


<( 


Miett,  M.  Matilda. 


1st  sch.,  Greenwich  St.,| 
now  Elmwood  Av iDunham,  Maria  F. 


2d  sch., 


i( 


'•  ...JCory,  Amelia  S. 


Federal  Street iScholfield,  Bessie  M. 


Graham  Street. 
Harriet  Street. . 


i( 


(I 


Highland  Avenue. 


Macomb,  Jennie  M.. 

Dawley,  Ella  S 

Mason,  Minnie  W. . . 
Salisbury,  Bertha  E. 


•No.  of 
Graduates. 


1 

2 

11 

11 

1 
•> 

•> 

•> 
\\ 

7 
1 
4 
4 
8 

14 
4 

11 
4 
4 
\\ 

13 

4 
•> 

12 

15 

1 

3 


No.  (►  ^ 
Gradu»-   "les 

now^" 
Emplo^^^^ed. 


0 
.» 

7 
l> 
1 
1 

>> 

\\ 
li 
1 
\\ 
4 
7 

4 
.'» 
4 
4 

10 
4 
1 

11 

12 

1 


*  Graduates  are  credited  to  the  school  in  which  they  spend  their  last  half-year. 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOLS.—  ConiiMMCci. 


iNG  School. 


Crith'. 


i« 


reet. 


Somerset  St — 


•  •  •  • 


.Vveniie. 


Baoon,  Sarah  J.  H — 

Horton,  Annie  M 

Sampson,  Carrie  E. . . 

Pearce,  Marietta  P 

Rudlong,  Ida  M 

Brightman,  Fannie  B. 


>treet,  formerly 
Street 


Arm.strong,  Elizabeth  H. 

Rice,  Carrie  L 

Gage,  Ellen  I 

Field,  Annie  W 


•No.  of 
Graduates. 


Avenue Allen,  Edith  R 

reet Brightman,  Fannie  B 

"      Remington,  Mary  A j 

treet 'Mason,  Minnie  W — 

I 

Street Brightman,  Fannie  B 

Vallily,  IIortenseT... 
Stetson,  Sarah  L 

Street iSamp.son,  Carrie  E. . . 


4 

1 

ti 

11 

0 

1 

«> 

:5 

4 
•> 

•> 

3 
11 
10 

s 

12 
(i 


No.  of 
Graduates 

now 
Employed. 


4 

1 

5 

10 

0 

1 

0 

:i 

4 
•> 

mm 

2 

1 
9 

8 

3 

4 
8 
5 


teH  arc  credited  to  the  school  in  which  they  spend  their  last  half-year. 

SUMMARY. 

of  graduates  now  in  servi<*c 196 

*•         awaiting  appointment 3 

•*  •*         who  have  resigned 45 


al 


244 
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BENEFIT  STREET  KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Opened  October,  1894. 
3fary  E.  Cotting,  Oitic. 


Pupil  Teacher. 


Cobb,  Clara  B. 


Davis,  Mary  E. 


Ripley,  Charlotte  E. . . 


Entered. 


Pratt,  Mary  L. 


Snow,  Florence  P. 


Kern,  Fannie  R. 


Smith,  Carolyn  T. 


Bailey,  Bertha  S 

Freeman,  Martha  A. . . 


Cobb,  Geneva  A. 


Oct.,  1804. 


Oct.,  1804. 


Oct.,  1814. 


Feb.,  1895. 


Feb.,  1895. 


Sept.,  1895. 


Sept.,  1895. 


Feb.,  1896. 


Graduated. 


First  Appointment 


June,  1895. 


June,  1895. 


June,  1895. 


June,  1895. 

Did  not 

graduate. 

Jan.,  1896. 


June,  1896. 


June,  1896. 


Jan..  1897. 


Feb.,  1896. 1  Jan.,  1897. 


Sept.,  18i«.  June,  1897. 


Rice,  Winifred  M Sept.,  1806.  June,  1897 


Wheeler,  Adelaide  S. . 


Smith,  Mary  W. 


Sept.,  1896. 


Feb.,  1897. 


June.  1897. 


Beacon  Avenue. 


Putnam  St. 
Resigned  Jan.,  1887. 

Willow  St. 


Sept.,  1895,  to  Somerset 
Took  Primary  Coura- 


Potter's  Av. 

Smith  St. 

Smith  St. 

Somerset  St. 

Julian  St. 

Benefit  St.  K'n. 

Arnold  St. 
California  Av. 
Five  months  more  to  serve- 
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INDEX. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


[elenN 

Willow  St. 
Jackson  Av 

Elmwood  Av. 

.liceC 

\  KateS.  R 

Chester  At 

Amherst  St. 

Ida  W 

Arnold  St 

Graham  St. 

Edith  S 

Beacon  Av 

Somerset  St. 

ierthaS 

Benefit  St.  K'n. 
Atwell's  Av. 

h,  Minnettie 

nelia  E 

Smith  St. 

Marietta  B 

Harriet  St. 

Josephine 

Lillie,  S.  E.  M.... 

Public  St 

Covell  St. 

Elmwood  Av 

Somerset  St. 

g,  Elizabeth  F.... 
rn,  AdaB 

Atwell's  Av 

Elmwood  Av. 

CamiiSt 

Graham  St. 
Putnam  St. 

rn.  Alice 

Chester  Av. 

• 

h.  Minnie  S 

Messer  St 

Camp  St 

Putnam  St. 

C!fiAAtAr 

Alice  L 

Willard  Av 

Camp  St. 
Chester  Av. 

Av. 

"Jora  A 

1,  Charlotte  M — 

1,  Katharine,  M.  A. 

Jackson  Av 

Beacon  Av. 

\.ddie  B 

Atwell's  Av 

Gi-raham  St 

Chester  Av. 
Willard  Av.... 

E.  Edith 

Rlinn^nod 

Ellen  P 

Willow  St. 

Av. 

Bmmie  I) 

Elmwood   Av 

Somerset  St. 

LillieF 

Smith  St. 

Florence 

Somerset  St 

Benefit  St. 

1.  Marion  C 

Public  St 

Somerset  St. 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOLS  ISBEX, ^Continued. 


Biirlingame,  Jennie  L —  Africa  St. 
Burns,  Annie  L Plain  St. 


Burt,  Florence  M. 
Burt,  Mary  T 


Caffrey,  Charlotte  E 

Cameron,  Minnie  L 

Carty,  Annie 

Case,  Alice  W 

Chace,  Josephine  J 

Child,  Bertha  E 

Clark,  Laura  H 

Cobb,  Clara  B 

Cobb,  Geneva  A 

Coffey,  Jennie  T 

Collins,  Alice  R 

Colton,  Margaret  M 

Conley,  Hattie  D 

Cooper,  Marion  L 

Corcoran,  Louise  M 

,  Cory,  Amelia  S 

Cowdry,  Florence  S 

Craig,  Clara  E 

Crane,  Mary  B 

Crosby,  Emily  A 

Crowell,  Emeline  R 

Curtis,  Jessie  E 

Cushing,  Katharine  R. .  . . 
Cushman,  Emely  W 


Graham  St. . . 
Elmwood  Av 


Willow  St. 

Africa  St 

Somerset  St. 
California  Av. 

Beacon  Av. 


Academy 
Av. 


Africa  St. 


Graliam 
Si. 


Benefit  St. 

Willow  St. 

Willard  Av Willow  St. 

Harriet  St. 

Willow  St. 

Elm  Street Beacon  Av 

Harriet  St. 

Benefit  St.  K'n. 

Africa  St "Benefit  St.  K'n. 

Highland  Av jGraham  St. 

Elmwood  Av Willard  Av. . . .   }  ^^j^  A-^'. 

Africa  St Willow  St Charle*    S^ 

Elmwood  Av Willow  St Beacon  -A> 

1 
Willard  Av. 

Atwell's  Av. .. .  Elm  St- 


Highland  Av 
Chester  Av... 
Federal  St. 

Berlin  St 

Cam])  St. 
Beacon  Av... 
Plain  St. 
Graham  St. . . 
Harriet  St. 

Arnold  St 

Harriet  St — 


Public  St. 


Willard  Av. 


Berlin  St. 


Arnold  St. 
Plain  St. 


Willotr    SI 


Davis,  Mabel  A Africa  St Somerset  St. 

I  i 

Davis,  Mary  E Benefit  St.  Kn.        ' 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOLS  INDEX.-Co/iriw//e</. 


labetli  J. 
iuoy  M... 
erine — 
mise  F.. . 
arine  F. . 

L 

< 

jE 

iG 

leriue  M 
V 


Jackson  Av 


Camp  St. 

Eliiiwood  Av 

California  Av. 

California  Ave Plain  St 

Camp  St. 

Atweir.sAv Graliani  St. 

Putnam  St Smith  St. 

Camp  St. 

Camp  St. 

Elmwootl  Av. 

Elm  wood  Av Jackson  Av. 


•n  L Camp  St. 

T Camp  St, 

1  S Messer  St. 

rence  L Branch  Av 

•e  A Hi;;hland  Av 


. .  Ruf^j^le.s  St. 
. .  Elmwood  Av 


M Benefit  St p]lmwood  A  v. 

L Highland  Av Branch  Av. 

abetli  J.  A —  Harriet  St. 

y  A Camp  St. 

abeth  M Plain  St California  Av. 

y-  E 'Somerset  St Willow  St 

ie  I Smit h  St Elmwood  Av. 

i 

•y  J Chester  Av. 

Ds  A Elmwood  Av (iraham  St. 

ere.sa  O Putnam  St. 

'giana  W Chester  A  v. 

ijUa  S Messer  St.  ' 

artha  A Benefit  St.  K'n. 


Public  St. 


Oxford  St. 


Jackson  A  V 
Smith  St. 
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PRIMARY 

SCHOOLS  I>JDES 

..— CoiKtnued. 

Gallagher,  Minnie 

Berlin  St 

;Beacon  Ave. 

Gardner.  Marion  L 

Berlin  St 

Highland  Av. 
Public  St. 

Gavnor.  Marv  H 

Elm  St 

GifFord.  Aflrnes  L 

Somerset  St 

Elmwood  Av 

Gilmore,  Ella 

Putnam  St. 

Grant.  Emma-  ^  -  -  t  -  r  t  -  -  -  -  t 

Jackson  Av 

Elm\mtMl  Av 

Grant.  M.  Alma 

Graham  St 

Somerset  St. , , ,  t  -  -  - 

Plain  St. 
Elm\rnnd  Av 

Griffin  Maria  L 

Greene.  Alice  J 

Willow  St. 

Greene.  Edna  C 

Putnam  St. 

Hall,  Amy  D 

Atwell's  Av 

BeneAt  St. 

Halliwell,  Catherine  A.  M. 

Covell  St 

Berlin  St. 

TTanlev.  Marv  A.,, , .  r  t  t  •  -  -  - 

Branch  A v 

Plain  St 

Saran.  Marv  T 

Berlin  St 

Ruggles  St. 
Public  St. 

TTftrria.  Marv  A ,-..., 

Jftckson  Av 

Harris,  Mary  B 

Somerset  St 

Graham  St. 

Hawkins,  Martha  J 

Somerset  St. 

Havden.  Delia 

Willard  \v. 

Haves.  R^ith  B 

Putnam  St 

Covell  St 

Berlin  St. 

Hazard.  Helen  G 

Jackson  Av 

Willow  St 

Harriet  St. 
Covell  St. 

1 

Healev.  Marararet t  -  -  - 

Healey,  Sarah  J.  E 

Public  St 

Berlin  St. 

Hicks.  Clara  L 

Plain  St 

Putnam  St. 

Hines.  Anna  C 

Benefit  St. 

Hogan,  Katherine  A 

Beacon  Av 

Smith  St 

Ruggle»  • 

Holt,  Elizabeth 

Beacon  Av 

Somerset  St 

Putnam  * 

Holt,  Jane  L 

Smith  St. 

Horton.  Annie  M 

Federal  St 

Atwell's  Av. 
Willard  Av.... 

House,  Lucy  W 

Hunt.  Eliza  C 

Plain  St 

Somerse"^' 

Harriet  St. 

St. 

^ 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOLS   INDEX.- 


gtou,  Gertnide  L. .  iWillow  St Berlin  Bt. 

,  M.  Eliza ^Beneflt  St. 'Elm  St. 

,R,  Alice iCampSt.  j 

Florence  M PUin  St lEImwixxl  Av. 

,  EleanoT  M Berlin  St Orabam  St. 

'11,  Emma  L Somernet  St Elm  St. 

,  Mabel  E SaiiierHet  St 'patnam  St. 


Certrude  M jElm  St 

T,  Abby  C Elm  St 

.Alice  C 'Grabam  St.... 

.MaryT.  B | Putnam  St 

,  Calbarine  V , Berlin  St 

Fannie  R iBenelltSt.  Kn 

ElizftlietbH iSmithSt.... 

,  I  KugglenSt... 

O.Alice  N Berlin  St 

Ian.  Mary  A iHarriet  St. 

Iter.  Annie  B Mesaer  St 

iary  C Measet  St. 

,  Edith  M Putnam  St 

n,  Mary  E 'Willow  St. 

rove,  Mary  E 'Messer  St 

;,  Mary  V MesserSi. 

Emily  A Atwell'it  Av. 

8(ly,  Jennie iHigliland  Av, : 

ley,  Annie !  Elm  wood  A  v.. 

nb,  JennieM iCamp  St. 

tester.  Lillian  N....  Elm  wood  Av.. 

,  Haltie  J CIrabnm  St 

.Helen  S 'Grabi 


.  Berlin  St. 
.  Berlin  St. 
.  Highland  Av. 
.  Charles  St. 
.  Covell  St 

j  Elmwood  Av.. 
.  Hlgbland  Av. 


.  Benel^t  St. 
.  Somerset  St. 


.  Beacon  Av. 

.  Plain  St Wlllard 


St. 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOLS  INDEX.— Cow«ni«?d. 


Manning,  Harriet  E 

Marshall,  Ella  J , 

Martin,  May 

Martin,  Rosa 

Mason,  Louise  L 

Mason,  Minnie  W 

Maxon,  Maude  E 

McAleer,  Celia  B.  

M«Cabe,  Sarah  T 

McCahe,  Mary  V 

McCaffrey,  Mary  E 

McCormack,  Catherine  E. 

McEntee,  Elizabeth 

McGuinness,  Eliza  A 

McGuirk,  Ellen  A 

Mt'Guirk,  Jane  fi 


Mcrrunniele,     (now     Ma- 
ther), Ida  E 


«••>.. 


McGrath,  Catherine  J. 
McHugh,  Elizabeth  G 

McLane,  Ida 

McLean,  Katharine  A 

McLellan,  Margaret  J 

McNerney ,  Mary  V 

McOsker,  Margaret  F 

Miett,  M.  Matilda 

Monroe,  Mary  F 

Moran,  Mary  L 

Morgan,  Ida  A 

Moss,  Ella 

Munnegle,  Annie  L 

Munnegle,  Caroline  M. . . . 


Camp  St. 

Camp  St 

Messer  St. 
Public  St.... 
Chester  Av. 
Camp  St. 
Atwell's  Av. 
Atwell's  Av. 
Graham  St. .. 

Camp  St 

Benefit  St... 

Covell  St 

Putnam  St. .. 
Smith  St. 
Atwell's  Av. 
Covell  St. 


Somerset  St. 

Elm  St 

Graham  St. . 
Public  St.... 
Graham  St. . 
Beacon  Av.. 
Berlin  St. 
Harriet  St. 
Somerset  St. 
Putnam  St.. . 
Somerset  St. 


Willow  St. 


Plain  St. 


Camp  St 

Putnam  St. 
Atwell's  Av. 
Willard  Av. 
Beacon  Av. 
Willard  Av. 


Graham  St. 


Beacon  Av. 
Berlin  St. 
Branch  Av 
Willow  St. 
Benefit  St. 
Arnold  St. 


Charles  ^ 


Graham  St. 
Beacon  Av. 

Elm  St. 


Putnam  St 

Somerset  St 'Charles  St.. 

Arnold  St Graham  St. 

I 
Branch  Av Graham  St.. 


Branch  Av 


Somer't  8t 
Charles  St 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOLS  INDEX.— Co/i<mw€<?. 


Elm  wood  Av. . 
California  Av. 


,  Maude  A 

AdahL 

Theresa  M Putnam  St. 

Mary  E Somerset  St 


innie  E Graham  St — 

iertha  F California  Av. 

\  Harriet  E Public  St 

Mary  E jCovell  St. 

Ellen California  Av . 

11,  A.  Teresa Plain  St 

Elizabeth Chester  Av.. . . 


Mary  F.  C Amherst  St 

:a  A iMesser  St. 

Alice Messer  St. 

laud  H Covell  St 

Cmma  M Harriet  St. 

I 
Cnid  M Jackson  Av 

ary  L Benefit  St.  K'n. 

lertrude  P Benefit  St. 

Sabrina  P Harriet  St 

Jessie  B Putnam  St 

Mythe  K.  8 Elm  wood  Av. . . 

larion  A Elm  St 

Elizabeth  F Elm  St. 


Ellen  L Chester  Av.... 

e,  Phebe  A Greenwich  St. 

,  Marion Harriet  St. 

on,  Annella  V.  . .  iHarriet  St. 
on,  Mary  A Harriet  St. 


Covell  St. 
Harriet  St. 

Beacon  At. 


Peace  St. 
Smith  St. 
Elmwood  Av. 


Willard  Av. 
Point  St. 
Atweirs  Av. 

Greenwich  St. 


Academy  Av. 


Elm  St. 


Public  St. 
Somerset  St. 
Ruggles  St. 
Somerset  St. 


Camp  St. 
Elm  St. 


Public  St. 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOLS  INDEX.— Conftnued. 


Reynolds,  Florence  G Amherst  St. 


Berlin  St. 


Smith  St. 


California  Av lElmwood  Av. 


Somerset  St. 


Graham  St. 


Peace  St. 


Willow  St. 


Reynolds,  Helen  A 

Rhodes,  Eleanor  H 

Rice,  Anna  V 

I 

Rice.  Winifred  M Benefit  St.  K'n. 

Rice,  Lillian  E 'Chester  Av 

Richards,  Anna  B Putnam  St. 

Ripley,  Charlotte  E iBenefit  St.  K'n. 

Risk,  Esther  L lElmwood  Av.. . 

Robinson,  Alice  M ; Somerset  St.  | 

J 
Salisbury,  Rertha  E At  well's  Av.  i 

Salisbury,  Bertha  G Jackson  Av lElmwood  Av. 

I  i 

Sampson,  Carrie  E iSmith  St '.Berlin  St. 

Sayles,  Minnie Beacon  Av Public  St. 

Schmitt,  Carrie Harriet  St Chester  Av. 

Scholfield,  Bessie  M Camp  St. 

Sessions,  Mabel  H Covell  St.. 

Sheldon,  Lena  D JMesser  St. 

Short,  Edith  M Charles  St iCovell  St. 


California  Av. 


Slocomb,  Ella  M 

Small,  Margaret  H. . . . 

Smith,  Agnes  A 

Smith,  Esther  A 

Smith,  Jennie  W 

Smith,  Carolyn  T 

Snow,  Edith  D 

Snow,  Florence  P 

Spink,  Flora  D 

Stafford,  Ella  L 

Stanwood,  Cordelia  J. 


Atweirs  Av. 

Elmwood  Av Public  St. 


Elm  wood  Av.. 
Messer  St. 
Federal  St. 
Benefit  St.  K'n. 
Jackson  Av. 
Benefit  St.  K'n. 
Harriet  St. 

Federal  St 

Messer  St. 


Public  St. 


Chester  Av. 
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PRIMAKY  SCHOOLS  lSDEX.~C<mtinwed. 


ChBBter  Av 

ion.  Annie  L 

Measer  St. 

r,  ElUalwtliH.  A... 

Plain  St. 

Somerset  8t 

ia,  ii'loTsnce  A. 

Cliarlea  St. 

/m,  Margaret  E 

Elm  St 

Plain  St. 

.Margaret  E 

CovellSt 

Africa  St. 

Camp  St. 

Willard  Av 

ton,  HaltieM 

Piil.lic  St. 

y.  Pauline  E 

Camr  St. 

(hast,  EvaH 

El  m  wood  A  V 

Messer  St 

QraUftmSt. 

(hast.  Mary  I 

(hast.  Pearl  M 

Africa  St. 

1     M^r    A 

'         ' 

A      ■    T 

' 

■e,  Bertha  H 

Eiinwooil  Av 

Peace  St. 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOLS  INDEX.— Co/Utnittsd. 


Walker,  Rachel  B 

Walker,  Rachel  £ 

Warren,  Emma  A 

Watts,  Frances  E 

Wheeler,  Adelaide  A 

Wheeler,  Marion  E 

Wheeler,  Mary  C 

Wheelwright,  Florence  M 

White,  Mabel  H 

Whitehead,  Minnie  W. . . . 

Wickett,  Amey  V 

Wiggin,  Marion 

Wilcox,  Edith  F 

Wildes,  Etta  M.. 

Wright,  Agnes 

Toung,  Mary  E 


Messer  St. 
Africa  St. 
Elm  wood  Av. 
Somerset  St. . . 
Graham  St — 
Somerset  St. . . 
Messer  St. 
Willard  At... 

Berlin  St 

Public  St 

Branch  Av.... 
Beacon  Av — 

Graham  St 

Willow  St 

Messer  St. 

Benefit  St. 


Somerset  St. 
Willow  St. 
Benefit  St.  K'n. 
Plain  St. 

Putnam  St. 
Branch  A  v. 
Jackson  Av. 

Beacon  Av 

Somerset  St. 
Benefit  St. 
Elmwood  Av. 


Elm  St. 


The  Fokbuoino  Statistics  Have  Been  Compiled  to  July,  1897. 
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NAMES  OF  WINNERS  OF  THE  ANTHONY  MEDALS. 

Providence  High  School. 

189(). 

Girls'  Department— Mabel  G.  White. 
Classical  Department— Dolly  L.  Whittelsey. 
No  boys  entered  the  contest. 

1897. 

English  Department — Maude  O.  Miller,  William  H.  Ballou. 
Classical  Department — Margaret  P.  Jackson,  Thacher  H.  Guild. 

AcADEMT  Avenue  Grammar  School. 

189(i.  February,  18<r7.    Ninth  Grade. 
George  F.  Kern,  Gertrude  A.  Gardiner, 

Nora  L.  Maguire,  Margaret  E.  Haven, 

William  Granville  Meader,  Robert  G.  Hunter, 

Martha  A.  Gurland.  Donald  M.  Hunter. 

June,  18*)7.    Eighth  Grade. 
Samuel  SutclifTe, 
Mary  R.  Byrne. 

Branch  Avenue  Grammar  School. 

181¥>.  February,  1897.    Ninth  Grade. 

Corena  Clegg.  Marie  L.  I.  Haas, 

Philip  J.  Rice.  Walter  A.  Watts. 

June,  181»7.     Eighth  Grade. 
Theresa  E.  Schneider, 
Frederick  A.  Wynne. 

Bridgham  Grammar  School. 

189().  February,  1897.    Ninth  Grade. 

Frank  Harrison  Whitehouse,  Harry  L.  Atkinson, 

Bertram  T.  Shuman,  Mary  E.  H.  Sweeney. 

Lizzie  M.  Rees, 
Bessie  V.  Spauhling. 

June,  1897.    Eighth  Grade. 
Thomas  E.  Hartigan, 
Bessie  Grammont, 
Bertha  R.  Hardy, 
Walter  Lockhart. 


I 
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Candacb  Stbebt  Grammar  School. 
1896.  '  February,  1897.    Ninth  Grad** 

Caroline  C.  Needham,  Margaret  C.  Gordon, 

George  C.  Giles.  John  McGough. 

June,  1897.    Eighth  Grade. 
Daniel  E.  Geary, 
Viola  M.  Edwards. 

Doyle  Avenue  Grammar  School. 
1896.  February,  1897.    Ninth  Grad 

BiMkeley  G.  Tobey,  Marion  H.  Clarke, 

Ethel  W.  Dobson.  Alice  H.  Manchester, 

Charles  H.  Seddon. 
June,  1897.    Eighth  Grade. 
Florence  E.  Ames, 
Claude  K.  Branch, 
Ray  Cohen, 
T.  Wendell  Prestwich. 

Federal  Street  Grammar  School. 
1896.  February,  1897.    Ninth  Grade- 

Lee  L.  Flood,  Moreton  M.  Cory, 

Metta  Potter.  Hazel  Elliott. 

June,  1897.    Eighth  Grade. 
Ethel  P.  Johnson, 
Ralph  H.  Millspaugh. 

Manton  Avenue  Grammar  School. 
1896.  February,  1897.    Ninth  Grade. 

No  reading.  Georgianna  Smith, 

John  Hunter. 

June,  1897.    Eighth  Grade. 
Mattie  L.  Ambaoh, 
George  E.  Thurber. 

Messer  Street  Grammar  School. 
1896.  February,  1897.     Ninth  Grade. 

William  G.  Hoffman,  Jr.,  Harry  Lloyd, 

Alice  Brady.  Ella  M.  Patt. 

June,  1897.    Eighth  Grade. 
Beatrice  L  Bod  well, 
Marguerite  M.  Hey  worth, 
George  H.  Euart. 
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Oxford  Street  Grammar  School. 
1896.  February,  1807.    Ninth  Grade. 

Ruth  A.  White,  Laura  J.  Sparks, 

Herbert  S.  Davis,  Frederick  E.  Hawkins. 

Pansy  M.  Holland, 
George  W.  Waterman. 

June,  1897.    Eighth  Grade. 
Mabelle  M.  Ward, 
Agnes  B.  Clark, 
Herbert  Freese, 
Sidney  R.  Bellows. 

Peace  Street  Grammar  School. 
1896.  February,  1897.    Ninth  Grade. 

Nellie  A.  F.  Amsden,  Raymond  E.  Cranston, 

Frederic  B.  Hennessy,  Samuel  G.  Whittelsey, 

Leonie  M.  Robinson,  Grace  E.  Clarke, 

Geraldinn  K.  Cornell. 
June,  1897.    Eighth  Grade. 
A.  Crawford  Greene, 
Aylsworth  Brown, 
Ella  A.  Cook, 
Teresa  C.  Gallagher. 

Point  Street  Grammar  School. 
1896.  February,  1897.    Ninth  Grade. 

Henry  J.  Demond,  William  E.  White, 

Paula  M.  Heller.  Mabel  B.  Thomas. 

June,  1897.    Eighth  Grade. 
Anna  R.  McDevitt, 
Mira  R.  Zaslavsky, 
Leonard  E.  Norris, 
James  H.  Manning. 

Thayer  Street  Grammar  School. 

1896.  February,  1897.    Ninth  Grade. 

WlUard  A.  Lenz,  Ethel  E.  Pratt, 

Mabel  I.  Keyes,  Christopher  H.  Walsh, 

James  McKenna,  Vida  L.  Money, 

Mary  I.  Delaney.  Charles  H.  Douglass. 

June,  1897.    Eighth  Grade. 

Amy  McMichael, 

Elmer  D.  Nickerson. 
17 
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Vineyard  Stbbbt  Grammas  School. 
1896.  February,  1897.    Ninth  Grade. 

Walter  J.  BatcheUler,  May  F.  Valpey. 

(iertrinle  A.  Carroll.  Albert  J.  Olsen. 

June,  1897.    Eighth  Grade. 
Katharine  A.  LahiiT. 
N.  Clifton  Davis. 


\ 
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SALARIES. 


•intendent S4,000  00 

ipals  of  high  schools 2,500  00 

assistants  in  high  schools $1,800  00  to  2,000  00 

d       "          •*       ••          "        1,300  00  "  1,500  00 

"      "          *'        1,000  00  ••  1,200  00 

h ♦        600  00"  900  00 

lers-in-training  in  the  liigh  schools 400  00 

ipals  in  thirteen  grammar  schools 2,000  00 

tpal  in  one  grammar  school 1,500  00 

bants  in  grammar  and  primary  schools  : 

leir  first  year  of  service 350  00 

leir  second  year 450  00 

leir  third  and  subsequent  years  the  maximum  allowed 
r  the  position  to  which  they  are  appointed: 

)s  one  to  five GOO  00 

six  and  seven 625  00 

eight 675  00 

nine 750  00 

ipals  of  primary  schools  of  six  or  more  rooms 675  00 

principals  of  primary  schools (^JO  00 

teachers,  grammar  grade 1,000  00 

"          primary  grade,  (in  addition  to  other  salary,). . .  75  00 

teachers 250  00 

ipals  of  kindergartens,  two  sessions 625  00 

•          "                "              one       '*         525  00 

tantsin  "  S 300  to  500  00 

and  second  supervisors  of  grammar  and  primary  schools.  1,200  00 

a            (.             i<             .4.                   I.  1,000  00 

yisor  of  schools  for  special  discipline  and  instruction. . . .  1,200  00 

ipals  of  schools  for  special  discipline  and  instruction 760  00 

tantsin  "        "         "  "  "  "    $500  00  to  675  00 

tor  of  music 2,000  00 
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SALARIES.— Con/tnued. 

Four  assistants,  music,  each $700  00 

Supervisor  of  drawing 1,JS00  00 

Three  assistant  supervisors  of  drawing,  each 1,000  00 

Supervisor  of  penmanship 1,500  00 

Supervisor  of  physical  training 1,200  00 

First  assistant       "             "         800  00 

Second  assistant  *'             "         flOO  00 

Supervisor  of  sewing 900  00 

Assistants  in  sewing,  each 500  00 

Principals  of  cooking  schools $600  00  to  800  00 
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Receipts  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ending  September  30,  1897. 


Amount  appropriated  for  Public  Schools  by  City  Council  from 

tax  levy $475,000  00 

Amount  transferred  from  appropriation  for  Public  School 

Janitors 40,000  00 

Amounts  received  from  other  sources : 

State  of  Rhode  Island $25,460  63 

Poll  Taxes 7,968  01 

Dog  Licenses 9,671  80 

Fines  for  unlicensed  dogs 130  00 

Fines  for  damages  to  books,  desks,  etc 29  54 

Tuition  from  non-residents 3,626  00 

Sale  of  Furniture 7  00 

Removing  trees.  Highland  Avenue  Yard 1  00 

46,893  98 

Total  receipts $561,893  98 
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Expenditures  for  Fiscal  Year  Ending  September  30,  189/ 


Teachers  : 

High  Schools $74,6»8  34 

Grammar  Schools 118,958  47 

Primary  Schools 162,787  63 

Kindergarten  Schools 11,944  55 

Special  Schools 7,998  60 

Special  Teachers 17,299  49 

Superintendent $4,000  00 

Office  Force 6,680  17 


$393,086  £- 


9,680 


Janitor,    {  ge^^ing  »^;^  IJ }    »38.«9  50 

••        Supplies 1,224  38 

Horse  and  Carriage,  Superintendent  of  Janitors. .  262  00 

Telephone,  Superintendent  of  Janitor's  Residence  120  00 

40,150  >r. 

Furniture  and  repairs $8,6^)2  09 

Salary  Purchasing  Agt.  Com.  on  School  Houses. .  440  00 


9,132  e 


Text  books  and  supplementary  reading $16,193  63 

Reference  books 908  57 

Stationery 2,872  93 

Supplies 5,023  29 

Apparatus 3,665  76 

Printing  and  advertising 2,200  85 

Extra  services,  office,  schools,  and  stock  room 283  50 

Fuel  and  lights : 

Coal $28,776  80 

Wood 1,621  75 

Light 1,531  03 

31,929  58 


Amounts  carried  forward $63,078  11      $452,655  T 
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Amounts  brought  forward 63,078  11      $452,655  72 

Water 3,139  38 

A.rbor  Day 110  40 

luAtructor  in  typewriting,  High  School 325  00 

Pay  of  Page 16  50 

Expense  of  Teachers'  classes 180  00 

Rents 960  00 

R.  I.  School  of  Design  (Tuitions) 486  00 

Preight,  expressage,  carting  supplies,  etc 767  20 

Rent  of  Telephones,  office 115  76 

Engrossing  Diplomas 248  00 

Town  of  Cranston  (Tuition) 78  75 

Postage 445  12 

Horse  and  Carriage,  Supt.  of  Schools 330  00 

Traveling  expenses  of  Supervisors 142  36 

Binding 265  20 

Transportation  of  teachers  and  pupils,  and  numer- 
ous small  bills 1,537  42 

72,225  20 

Evening  Schools: 

Salaries,  Evening  School  Teachers $27,293  50 

Other  expenses 7,198  14 

34,491  64 

Truant  Officer $1,500  00 

Clerk  and  expenses 577  67 

Committment  fees 77  70 

Cost  of  Truancy  cases  in  Sixth  District  Court. . .  366  05 

2,521  42 


$561,893  98 


Amounts  expended  by  the  several  committees : 

Executive  Committee $91,367  79 

Committee  on  School-houses 49,288  57 

Evening  Schools 34,491  64 

"   High  Schools 74,928  34 

Grammar  and  Primary  Schools. .  296,027  65 

'*  Domestic  Science 3,794  16 

Drawing  and  Penmanship 4,770  00 

Music 4,798  33 

Hygiene 1,880  00 

Education  of   Blind,   Deaf,   and 

Feeble-Minded    Children 547  60 

561,893  98 


it  II 

(I 

It  11 

It 

II  II 

II  II 

II  II 

II  II 
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Expenditures  for  School  Year  Ending  September  i,  i 


High  School : 

Teachers'  salaries $52,329  33 

Text  books 2,046  41 

Reference  books 72  46 

Stationery  and  school  sa[)plies 1,019  21 

Apparatus  and  special  supplies 58  27 

Janitors'  salaries 1,375  00 

"         supplies 18  30 

Fuel  and  light: 

Coal $1,241  76 

Wood 22  25 

Light 91  52 

1,356  53 

Water 100  00 

Furniture  and  repairs 257  38 

Instructor  in  typewriting 325  00 

$68,lfi5 

Manual  Training  School  : 

Teachers'  salaries $21,208  84 

Text  books 1,537  14 

Reference  books 124  82 

Stationery  and  school  supplies 610  08 

Apparatus  and  special  supplies : 

Chemical  Laboratory $366  73 

Domestic  Art 236  31 

"  Science 57  06 

Drawing  and  Art 396  86 

Electrical  Laboratory 34  89 

Ironwork 330  66 

Amounts  carried  forward $1,422  51    $23,480  88       $58,955  95 
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Amonnts  brought  forward $1,423  51    S23,480  88       $58,0S5  d6 

Machinery  and  tools $97  60 

Repairs  on  same 55  68 

163  18 

Photographic  Laboratory 316  71 

Physical  Laboratory 72  67 

Woodwork 392  09 

2,357  16 

Janitors'  salaries 1,770  00 

•*  supplies 26  07 

Fnel  and  light: 

Coal $1,148  00 

Wood ,    3  50 

Light 193  41 

1,344  91 

Water 160  00 

Furniture  and  repairs 222  96 

29,361  97 

Grammar  Schools : 

Teachers'  salaries $118,704  00 

Text  books 6,364  77 

Stationery  and  supplies 6,550  12 

Janitors'  salaries 7,861  60 

"         supplies 166  66 

Fuel  and  light : 

Coal $9,913  65 

Wood 416  60 

Light 349  86 

10,680  01 

Furniture  and  repairs 1,966  64 

161,282  60 

Primary  Schools : 

Teachers'  salaries $161,103  70 

Text  books 5,814  64 

Stationery  and  supplies 6,259  10 

Janitors'  salaries 19,186  52 

supplies 634  16 


(( 


Amounts  carried  forwaid $192,898  11      $239,690  62 

18 
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Amounts  brought  forward $192,896  l\     |2a9;W002 

Fuel  and  light : 

Coal $15,424  04 

Wood 1,076  06 

Light 247  64 

16,747  76 

Furniture  and  repairn 2,128  10 

211,n4  W 

Kindergartens : 

Teachers'  salaries $12,051  65 

Text  books 3  04 

Supplies 220  56 

Janitors'  salaries 838  64 

Fuel: 

Coal $691  05 

Wood 45  29 

736  84 

Furniture  and  repairs 25  00 

13,875 

Schools  for  Special  Discipline  and  Instruction, 
and  School  for  Special  Instruction : 

Teachers'  salaries $7,574  00 

Text  books 398  34 

Stationery  and  Hupplies 505  31 

Janitors'  salaries 819  65 

"         supplies 16  41 

Fuel  and  light: 

Coal $278  19 

Wood 47  75 

Light 65  00 

390  94 

Furniture  and  repairs 110  38 

9.815 

Cooking  Schools : 

Teachers'  salaries $1,600  00 

Cooking  supplies 219  80 

Janitors'  salaries 280  50 

*'         supplies 4  27 

Amounts  carried  forward $2,104  57      $476,054  TO 
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mts  brought  forward $2,101  57      fiTS^OU  70 

light: 

$80  11 

6  88 

28  46 


110  45 


s  and  repairs,  utensils  and  fixtures 52  36 

ationery,  and  supplies 67  44 


ming  Schools: 

'  salaries $27,293  50 

1,085  00 

ationery,  and  supplies 

Bupplies 

slectrio  ligiits 


and  advertisinjB: 

9  and  flttin^H 

hire 

ng  and  carting 

ervices  and  labor 

erH  and  repairs 

3nt  of,  moving  an<l  tuning. 


1,292  91 

91  59 

1,037  49 

773  43 

642  66 

437  61 

96  00 

52  08 

179  09 

303  45 

308  00 

leral  exi>enHes: 

Superintendent $4,000  00 

>f  office  force 5.554  00 

>f  Special  Teacberi 16,719  16 

riQiinent  Substitutes,  clcricral  work 278  50 

of  Teachers'  classes 180  00 

vices,  in  office,  8choj)ls,  and  stock  room  282  00 

Truant  Officer 1,500  00 

fficer's  clerk  and  expenses 520  67 

nent  fees 77  70 

.ruancy  cases  in  Sixth  District  Court 366  05 

ly 110  40 

purchasing  agent.  Com.  on  School  Houses  390  00 

Superintendent  of  Janitors 1,000  00 

d  Carriage,  Superintendent  of  Janitors. .  252  00 

e.  Superintendent  of  Janitors'  residence  120  00 


2,339  82 


34,492  81 


ints  carried  forward $31,300  48      $511,887  38 
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Amounts  bronght  forward $31,350  48     $511,C 

Pay  of  spare  Janitor 317  58 

Printing  and  advertising 2,175  27 

Rents 6(>5  00 

H.  I.  School  of  I)(4Hign  (Tuitions) 480  00  ' 

Freight,  expressage,  carting  supplies,  etc (if}2  50 

Rent  of  Telephones,  ollice 115  76 

Engrossing  Diplomas 232  00 

Town  of  Cranston  (Tuition) 78  75 

Binding 2t55  20 

Postage 275  40 

Pay  of  Page 16  50 

Horse  and  Carriage,  Superintendent  of  Schools...  300  00 

Traveling  expenses  of  Supervisors 142  36 

Transportation  of  teac^hers  and  pupils,  and  numer- 
ous small  hills 1,;»4  19 

38,466  9 

$550,354  :< 
Stock,  books  and  supplies,  janitors'  supplies,  etc l>,Oll  I 

$5K),3g6  i 
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REPORT 


*  o  THK  School  Committke  of  thk  City  of  Providenxe  : 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  bylaws  of  the 
School  committee,  the  committee  on  the  annual  report 
presents  the  following  report  of  the  condition  and  work  of 
^he  public  schools  for  the  school  year  ending  in  June,  1898. 

school  system. 

The  public  school  system  of  Providence  comprised  during 
the  school  year,  one  English  high  school,  one  classical  high 
School,  one  manual  training  high  school,  fourteen  grammar 
schools,  sixty-two  primary  schools,  fifteen  kindergartens, 
seven  schools  for  special  discipline  and  instruction,  one 
school  for  special  instruction,  three  cooking  schools,  one 
evening  high  school,  three  evening  cooking  schools,  eight 
advanced  evening  schools,  and  fifteen  common  evening 
schools. 

STATISTICS    OF    TEACHERS    IN    DAY    SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  schools  was  in- 
creased in  the  month  of  June  by  the  annexation  to  the  city 
of  a  portion  of  the  Town  of  Johnston.  The  following  is  the 
number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  school  year,  those  for 
the  annexed  district  being  for  the  month  of  June  only : 


A 


/ 
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HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

City 83 

Annexed  District * 5 

88 

GRAMMAR    SCHOOLS. 

City I  c^ 

Annexed  District 10 

165 

PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

City 322 

Annexed  District 23 

345 

Kindergarten  Schools 31 

Special  Schools : 

Disciplinary  Schools 15 

School  for  Special  Instruction 1 

16 

Special  teachers  and  supervisors 26 

Total  number  of  teachers 671 

SPECIAL    TEACHERS. 

Some  criticism  has  been  made  of  late  on  the  policy  adopted 
in  recent  years  of  employing  special  teachers  in  our  schools. 
There  seems  to  be  some  misunderstanding  as  to  the  extent 
and  purpose  of  this  system.  These  special  teachers  and 
regular  teachers,  to  whom  special  work  is  assigned,  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes : 

(i.)     Teachers  and  supervisors  in  special  subjects. 
(2.) --Supervisors  of  general  school  work. 
(3.)     Criti?  teachers. 

In  the  first  class  may  be  included  the  special  teachers  in 
music,  cooking  and  sewing,  and^he  supervisors  of  drawing* 
penmanship,  and  physical  training!^ 


w 
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These  special  subjects  are  taught  either  by  special  teachers 
^  by  the  regular  teachers  under  the  oversight  and  direction 
^  supervisors.  It  is  no  longer  expected  that  our  regular 
^achers  should  teach  all  the  branches  which  are  taught  in 
>ur  public  schools.  If  the  subjects  mentioned  are  to  have  a 
?^ace  in  our  school  course,  we  must,  in  some  of  them  at 
'^^st,  have  specialists.  The  want  of  natural  ability  in  most 
?^^rsons  in  certain  subjects  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 
And,  further  even,  if  there  is  the  aptitude  there  is  wanting  the 
^ime  and  opportunity  for  teachers  engaged  in  regular  school 
^ork  to  acquire  that  proficiency  in  music,  drawing,  cooking, 
ind  physical  training,  which  will  make  them  successful 
eachers  of  these  subjects.  The  schools  of  Providence  are  only 
keeping  pace,  therefore,  with  the  progress  in  the  best  educa- 
ional  methods  when  they  employ  special  teachers  for  work  of 
his  character.  Within  the  limits  of  a  wise  economy,  we 
)elieve  this  policy  must  be  continued  in  some  of  these  subjects, 
;t  least,  if  they  are  to  be  taught  successfully.  The  number  of 
eachers  engaged  in  these  special  lines  of  work,  during  the 
;chool  year,  and  the  total  salaries  paid,  are  as  follows : 

TOTAL   SALAKTBS. 

5  {Special  teachers  of  music $4,800  00 

4  supervisors  of  drawing 4)500  00 

I   supervisor  of  penmanship 1,50000 

3  teachers  of  cooking 2,200  00 

6  teachers  of  sewing 3»<>oo  00 

3  supervisors  of  physical  training 2,600  00 

Total $18,600  00 

The  cost  of  instruction  by  the  special  teachers  in  all  these 
ubjects,  was  less  than  ninety  cents  per  pupil  for  the  average 
lumber  of  pupils  belonging  during  the  school  year. 
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Under  the  second  class  of  special  teachers  may  be  included 
three  supervisors  in  grammar  and  primary  school  work,  and 
one  supervisor  of  schools  for  special  discipline  and  instruc- 
tion, with  salaries  aggregating  §4,600. 

A  school  system,  as  extended  as  that  of  Providence,  re- 
quires more  inspection  and  supervision  than  can  be  given  it 
by  the  superintendent  of  schools.  The  importance  of  careful 
inspection  of  the  teachers' work  is  apparent,  and  it  is  also 
important  that  a  reasonable  degree  of  uniformity  should  be 
maintained  throughout  the  system.  It  is  the  aim  of  the 
schools  to  attain  these  ends  by  a  limited  number  of  teachers, 
who,  by  inspection,  criticism,  and  suggestion  shall  promote 
the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  corps.  It  is  only  by  some  plan 
of  general  supervision  that  the  methods  approved  and 
adopted  can  be  successfully  introduced  and  uniformly  main- 
tained throughout  the  schools. 

The  third  class  of  teachers  who  are  assigned  to  special 
work  are  the  critic  teachers  who  have  charge  of  the  training 
schools.  Of  these  there  are  three  in  the  grammar  and 
fifteen  in  the  primary  grades.  The  critic  teachers  are  not, 
in  fact,  special  teachers,  but  they  are  principals  or  other 
teachers  who  do  regular  work  and  have  charge  of  the  train- 
ing schools  for  pupil  teachers  in  addition. 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  young  teacher  just  from  the  high 
school,  or  perhaps  with  a  less  satisfactory  preparation  for 
her  work,  was  appointed  a  teacher  in  our  schools  and  left 
largely  alone  to  work  out  such  success  as  she  might.  Except 
the  occasional  assistance  and  advice  of  the  superintendent, 
she  learned  by  sad  experience  the  lesson  of  how  to  govern 
and  how  to  teach.     The  teacher  became  a  teacher  at  the 
expense  of  the  pupil.     The  system  worked  injustice  both  to 
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^he  teacher  and  the  taught.      All  this    has    been  changed 
^^der  the  present  system.      The  candidate  for  a  teacher's 
position,  after   taking   a    course    in  our  high  school  or  its 
Equivalent,  is  to-day  expected  to  take  a  course  of  one  year 
^t  a  normal  school.     She  is  then  placed  under  the  direction 
^f  a  critic  teacher,  who  by  constant  oversight  and   helpful 
Suggestion  gives  the  novice  the  benefit  of  experience  with- 
out sacrificing  the  welfare  of  the  pupil  in  the  meantime. 
Instead  of  being  left  to  follow  out  her  own  crude  ideas  as  to 
Her  work,  the  teacher  to-day  receives  careful  training  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching  before  she  is  entrusted  alone 
With  the  discipline  and    instruction  of  children.     The  critic 
teacher,  by  criticism  and  by  example,  is  a  teacher  of  teach- 
ers, and  at  the  same  time  is  engaged  in  the  regular  work  of 
teaching.     The  system  adds  little  to  the  expense  of   the 
Schools,  but  contributes  in  a  large  measure  to  its  efficiency. 
The  training  schools  were  first   established  in  1885,  and 
have  become  a  permanent   and  valuable  part  of  our  school 
System.     At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  there  were  196 
graduates  of  the  primary  training  schools  in  service  in  the 
public  schools,  forty-eight  graduates  of  the  grammar  training 
schools,  and  eleven  from  the  kindergarten. 

STATISTICS   OF    SCHOOL    ATTENDANCE. 

The  statistics  of  pupils  belonging  and  of  attendance  for 
the  school  year  are  as  follows  : 

HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

Average  number  of  pupilb  belonging 1,503.9 

Average  attendance 1)426.4 

GRAMMAR    SCHOOLS. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging 4:931.2 

Average  attendance 4i597'i 


] 
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PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 


Average  number  of  pupils  belonging 13»296« 

Average  attendance i ii999- 


KINDERGARTEN   SCHOOLS. 


Average  number  of  pupils  belonging 603.5" 

Average  attendance 475-8^ 

SPECIAL   SCHOOLS. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging 233.3 

Average  attendance 215.3 

Whole  number  registered  during  the  year ^^li/^ 

Average  number  belonging  for  the  year 21,001 

Average  attendance  for  the  year 19*098.5 

According  to  the  school  census  taken  in  January,  18 
there  were  in  Providence  28,768  children  of  school  age. 
statistics  of  attendance  at  the  public  and  private  school 
that  time  are  as  follows  : 

Number  of  pupils  attending  public  schools 21,525 

Number  of  pupils  attending  Catholic  schools 3}8i8 

Number  of  pupils  attending  select  schools 5S7 

Number  of  children  of  school  age  attending  no  school.  2,838 

It  appears  from  this  census  that  seventy-five  per  centi 
of  all  the  children  of  school  age  in  Providence  in  Januj 
last  were  attending  the  public  schools,  and  of  the  childr'^' 
attending  school  more  than  eighty-three  per  centum  were  ^^ 
the  public  schools.     The  percentages  are  as  follows  : 

Attending  public  schools ^ 75 

Attending  Catholic  schooU 13.3 

Attending  select  schools a 

Attending  no  school ^.8 
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According  to  the  school  census  of  1893  these  percentages 
'ere  as  follows : 

Attending  public  schooU 66. i  -f 

Attending  Catholic  schooU 14.2  + 

Attending  select  schools 2.9  -f 

Attending  no  school 16.6  + 

Of  the  total  school  attendance  sixty-six  and  one-tenth  per 
:entum  were  in  the  public  schools. 

These  figures  show  that  the  work  of  education  has,  per- 
laps,  more  largely  than  ever  before,  devolved  upon  the  pub- 
ic schools. 

HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

The  increase  of  attendance  at  the  high  schools  in  recent 
^ears  has  been  unusual.  The  following  figures  show  the 
enrolment  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  last  ten  years : 

•889 848 

1890 841 

«89i 905 

1892  847 

1893 ^083 

»894 1.330 

1895 1 .427 

1896 i 1,533 

1S97 1 ,674 

1898 2,013 

The  increase  in  total  enrolment  during  the  decade  is  1165, 
)r  more  than  137.  per  centum.  Within  the  last  six  years  the 
.ttendance  has  nearly  doubled,  and  the  increase  during  this 
►eriod  is  greater  than  that  for  the  twenty-five  years  preced- 
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ing.  As  stated  by  the  superintendent  in  his  report  last 
year  the  school  population  of  the  city  has  doubled  in  the 
last  thirty  years,  the  public  school  enrolment  in  the  last 
twenty-two  years,  the  high  school  enrolment  in  the  last  nine 
years.  We  must  now  reduce  this  last  period  to  six  years  to 
make  it  conform  to  the  existing  fact.  This  gain  in  high  school 
attendance  is  not  peculiar  to  Providence.  It  cannot  be  ex- 
plained by  local  conditions.  The  same  tendency  may  be 
seen  in  college  and  university  attendance.  Each  year  wit- 
nesses an  advance  over  that  of  former  years  that  cannot  be 
explained  by  increase  of  population.  Year  by  year  the  de- 
mand for  higher  education  increases  more  rapidly  than 
school  population.  This  tendency  in  Providence  may  be 
explained  in  part  by  the  free  text  book  law  and  the  changes 
in  high  school  instruction  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  larger  class 
of  pupils.  The  greater  increase  at  the  opening  of  the  school 
year  of  1898-9  is  partially  explained  by  the  annexation  of 
territory  to  the  city  which  added  116,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  junior  department  in  the  Hope  Street  school  which 
has  an  enrolment  of  123. 

In  1891,  Providence  had  but  one  high  school,  divided  into 
three  departments,  with  a  total  enrolment  of  905.  After  a 
careful  examination  of  the  subject  by  a  special  committee, 
which  visited  manual  training  schools  in  other  cities,  the 
city  council  in  r890  made  an  appropriation  for  a  manual 
training  high  school  which  was  opened  in  September,  189^ 
The  overcrowded  condition  of  the  high  school  impferatively 
demanded  further  high  school  accommodations.  The  high 
school  course  of  that  day  was  especially  adapted  to  training 
for  college  or  professional  or  commercial  life.  It  was  thought 
that  a  public  high  school  course  should  offer  equal  educa- 
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tional  facilities  to  all  classes,  and  that  children  looking  for- 
ward to  manual  labor  should  be  entitled  to  have  such  edu- 
cation in  early  life  as  would  be  most  likely  to  insure  success 
in  industrial  pursuits.  The  school  opened  with  an  attend- 
ance of  107  and  has  steadily  grown  until  it  numbers  382. 
The  building  is  now  occupied  to  its  full  capacity,  and  the 
school  also  occupies  three  rooms  in  the  Classical  High 
School. 

In  September,  1897,  a  third  high  school  was  opened.  The 
ILnglish  department  of  the  old  high  school  had  grown  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  required  the  whole'building  which  was 
occupied  by  it  together  with  the  classical  department.  To 
accommodate  the  large  number  of  pupils  seeking  admission, 
it  had  been  found  necessary  to  occupy  rooms  in  other 
school  buildings.  The  Classical  High  School  opened  with 
an  attendance  of  438  pupils,  and  at  once  occupied  ten  of  the 
twelve  rooms  in  the  building.  The  attendance  in  September, 
1898,  in  this  school  has  fallen  off  to  324  owing  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  Hope  Street  High  School. 

The  new  school  on  Hope  Street  opened  in  September 
with  a  much  larger  attendance  than  had  been  anticipated. 
Nearly  the  full  seating  capacity  of  the  building  was  taken  at 
once,  —  the  number  of  sittings  being  but  six  more  than  the 
enrolment.  Sixty-five  of  the  pupils  are  from  private  or  pa- 
rochial schools. 

From  this  resum^,  it  is  apparent  that  the  increase  in  our 
high  school  accommodations  ha§  been  in  obedience  to  a  pub- 
lic demand,  and  to-day  the  several  high  schools  are  occupied 
to  their  full  capacity. 
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Expenditures  for  School  Year  Ending  September  i,  i897. 


High  School  : 

Teachers'  salaries $52,329  33 

Text  books 2,046  41 

Reference  books 72  4G 

Stationery  and  school  supplies 1,019  21 

Apparatus  and  special  supplies 58  27 

Janitors'  salaries 1,375  00 

"  supplies 18  30 

Fuel  and  light : 

Coal $1,241  76 

Wood 22  25 

Light 91  52 

1,355  53 

Water 100  00 

Furniture  and  repairs 257  38 

Instructor  in  typewriting 325  00 

$58.1»5:> « 

Manual  Training  School  : 

Teachers'  salaries $21,208  84 

Text  books 1,537  14 

Reference  books 124  82 

Stationery  and  school  supplies 610  08 

Apparatus  and  special  supplies : 

Chemical  Laboratory $3GG  73 

Domestic  Art 23G  31 

**  Science 57  06 

Drawing  and  Art 396  86 

Electrical  Laboratory 34  89 

Ironwork 330  66 

Amounts  carried  forward $1 ,422  51    $2:<,480  88       $58,905  \ 
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Amounts  brought  forward $1,423  51    $23,480  88       $58,955  96 

Machinery  and  tools $97  60 

Repairs  on  same 55  58 

153  18 

PhotograpTiic  Laboratory 316  71 

Physical  Laboratory 72  67 

Woodwork 392  09 

2,367  16 

.nitors'  salaries 1,770  00 

•*  supplies 26  07 

lel  and  light : 

Joal $1,148  00 

P^ood ,    3  50 

[iight 193  41 

1,344  91 

iter 150  00 

rniture  and  repairs 222  95 

29,351  97 

Grammar  Schools : 

achers'  salaries $118,704  00 

xt  books 6,364  77 

itionery  and  supplies 5,550  12 

nitors'  salaries 7,861  60 

**         supplies 156  56 

lel  and  light : 

:oal $9,913  65 

Wood 416  50 

[Aght 349  86 

10,680  01 

irniture  and  repairs 1,965  54 

151,282  60 

Primary  Schools  : 

achers'  salaries $161,103  70 

xt  books 5,814  64 

ationery  and  supplies 6,259  10 

nitors'  salaries 19,186  52 

supplies 534  15 


4« 


Amounts  carried  forwaid $192,898  11      $239,590  52 

18 
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Amounts  brought  forward $192,898  11     |2»,60O52 

Fuel  and  light: 

Goal $16,424  04 

Wood 1,076  08 

Light 247  64 

16,747  76 

Furniture  and  repairs 2,128  15 

«ll,n4  W 

Kindergartens : 

Teachers'  salaries $12,051  55 

Text  books 8  04 

Supplies 220  56 

Janitors'  salaries 838  64 

Fuel: 

Coal $691  05 

Wood 45  29 

736  84 

Furniture  and  repairs 25  00 


Schools  for  Special  Discipline  and  Instruction, 
and  School  for  Special  Instruction : 

Teachers'  salaries $7,574  00 

Text  books 398  34 

Stationery  and  Hupplies 505  31 

Janitors'  salaries 819  65 

supplies 16  41 

Fuel  and  light: 

Coal $278  19 

Wood 47  75 

Light 65  00 

390  94 

Furniture  and  repairs 110  38 

Cooking  Schools : 

Teachers'  salaries $1,600  00 

Cooking  supplies 219  80 

Janitors'  salaries 280  50 

supplies 4  27 


II 


13,875  13 


9.81B  tf 


Amounts  carried  forward $2,104  57      $476,054  70 
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Amounts  bronght  forward $2,1(H  57      $475,054  70 

V^iel  and  light : 

Coal $80  U 

Wood 6  88 

Light 38  46 


^^rnitare  and  repairs,  utensils  and  fixtures. 
Sooks,  stationery,  and  supplies 


115  45 

53  86 

67  44 

$27,293  50 

1,985  00 

1,292  91 

91  59 

1,037  49 

773  43 

642  66 

437  61 

96  00 

52  08 

179  09 

303  45 

308  00 

Evening  Schools : 

teachers'  salaries $27,293  50 

^enu 

Sooks,  stationery,  and  supplies 

Oooking  supplies 

^as  and  electrio  ligiits 

Fuel 

Printing  and  advertising 

Furnitare  and  fittings 

Carriage  hire 

Expressing  and  carting 

<>lerical  services  and  labor 

Typewriters  and  repairs 

Pianos,  rent  of,  moving  and  tuning 

General  expenses: 

Salary  of  Superintendent $4,000  00 

Salaries  of  office  force 5,554  00 

Salaries  of  Special  Teachers 16.719  16 

Pay  of  Permanent  Substitutes,  clerical  work 278  50 

Expense  of  Teachers*  classes 180  00 

Extra  services,  in  office,  schools,  and  stock  room  282  00 

Salary  of  Truant  OflScer 1,600  00 

Truant  Officer's  clerk  and  expenses 520  67 

Committment  fees 77  70 

Costs  in  truancy  cases  in  Sixth  District  Court 366  05 

Arbor  Day 110  40 

Salary  of  purchasing  agent.  Com.  on  School  Houses  390  00 

Salary  of  Superintendent  of  Janitors 1,000  00 

Horse  and  Carriage,  Superintendent  of  Janitors. .  252  00 

Telephone,  Superintendent  of  Janitors'  residence  120  00 


2,339  82 


34,492  81 


Amounts  carried  forward $31,350  48      $511,887  38 
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Amounts  brought  forward $192,898  U     •2S»;i0O52 

Fuel  and  light : 

Coal $15,424  04 

Wood 1,076  08 

Light 247  64 

16,747  76 

Furniture  and  repairs 2,128  15 


Kindergartens : 

Teaohers'  salaries $12,051  55 

Text  books 8  04 

Supplies 220  56 

« 

Janitors'  salaries 838  64 

Fuel: 

Coal $691  05 

Wood 46  29 

736  84 

Furniture  and  repairs 25  00 


Schools  for  Special  Discipline  and  Instruction, 
and  School  for  Special  Instruction : 

Teachers'  salaries $7,674  00 

Text  books 398  34 

Stationery  and  supplieH 605  31 

Janitors'  salaries 819  65 

supplies 16  41 

Fuel  and  light : 

Coal $278  19 

Wood 47  75 

Light 65  00 

390  94 

Furniture  and  repairs 110  38 

Cooking  Schools : 

Teachers'  salaries $1,600  00 

Cooking  supplies 219  80 

Janitors'  salaries 280  50 

supplies 4  27 


II 


«ii,n4  w 


13,875  IS 


9.81B  tf 


AmounU  carried  forward $2,104  67      $475,054  TO 
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e  of  Teachers'  classes 180  00 
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Amounts  brought  forward $31,350  48      $511,887  33 
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REPORT 


To  THK  School  Committkk  of  the  City  of  Providence  : 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  bylaws  of  the 
school  committee,  the  committee  on  the  annual  report 
presents  the  following  report  of  the  condition  and  work  of 
the  public  schools  for  the  school  year  ending  in  June,  1898. 

SCHOOL    SYSTEM. 

The  public  school  system  of  Providence  comprised  during 
the  school  year,  one  English  high  school,  one  classical  high 
school,  one  manual  training  high  school,  fourteen  grammar 
schools,  sixty-two  primary  schools,  fifteen  kindergartens, 
seven  schools  for  special  discipline  and  instruction,  one 
school  for  special  instruction,  three  cooking  schools,  one 
evening  high  school,  three  evening  cooking  schools,  eight 
advanced  evening  schools,  and  fifteen  common  evening 
schools. 

STATISTICS    OF    TEACHERS    IN    DAY    SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  teachers  employed  in  t^igjhools  was  in- 
creased in  the  month  of  June  by  t^-^„exation  to  the  city 
of  a  portion  of  the  Town  of  JOngton.  The  following  is  the 
number  of  teachers  emplo^j  j^  ^^e  school  year,  those  for 

the  annexed  district  beingj^^.  ^j^^  ^^^^^  of  June  only : 

9 
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attempt  evening  work  in  addition  to  daily  toil.  By  the  second  week  each 
school  should  have  on  its  rolls  such  pupils  only  as  should  be  allowed  to 
attend. 

This  will  1)6  in  many  cases  less  than  the  total  of  the  first  week,  but  other- 
wise the  week  of  largest  attendance.  The  problem  then  is  what  percentage 
of  these  pupils  will  regularly  attend.  This  year  the  attendance  was TT.'i 
per  cent,  of  the  second  week's  registration. 

The  cooking  classes  showe<l  the  most  regular  attendance,  closely  followeil 
l>y  the  common  school  c hisses,  high  school  classes,  and  advanced  sch(><)l 
clavsses  in  the  order  named.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  pupils  of  the 
high  school  come  from  every  section  of  the  city  and  from  its  most  remote 
sections,  while  the  common  school  classes  are  accommodated  near  home. 

The  lowest  percentage  of  regular  attendance  was  at  the  school  f<*r 
Swedes,  falling  below  50  per  cent.,  the  excuse  for  absence  being  largely  to 
attend  social  and  religious  occasions.  It  seems  hardly  profitable  to  cod- 
tinue  a  school  with  such  irregular  attendance. 

We  pay  great  attention  to  the  matter  of  attendance,  and  keep  an  accU' 
rate  account  of  each  pupil's  attendance,  sending  notices  in  cases  of  nnez^ 
plained  absence.    In  the  cases  of  pupils  of  such  an  age  as  to  be  under  the 
control  of  their  parents,  the  parents  are  notified  of  continued  or  frequent^ 
absence. 

This  is  in  accor<lance  with  the  desire  expressed  by  many  parents  who  are 
willing  that  their  children  should  be  away  from  home  during  the  evening 
if  attending  evening  school,  but  who  are  not  willing  to  allow  such  absence 
under  other  circumstances.  It  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  proper  to  allow 
absence  from  school  of  such  pupils  if  unknown  to  their  parents. 

Tables  of  statistics  accompany  this  report  to  which  we  invite  attention. 

The  character  of  the  school  work  was  largely  the  same  as  that  of  last 
season. 

The  principal  of  the  America  Street  School  for  females.  Miss  Grace  W. 
Slocum,  gave  a  course  of  lessons  in  physical  exercise,  with  wands,  dumb 
bells,  and  Indian  clubs,  in  which  the  pupils  made  an  excellent  showing. 

A  school  was  opened  for  newsboys  and  bootblacks,  who  attend  no  day 
school,  in  the  old  central  police  station  building.  Great  interest  was 
manifested  by  the  boys  who  attended.  We  utilized  the  bath  tub  facilities 
in  the  building,  being  able  to  heat  for  three  baths  per  hour,  which  the  boys 
seemed  to  greatly  enjoy.  Such  a  school  would  do  a  good  work  if  main- 
tained during  the  whole  school  season. 

We  gave  over  two  hundred  certificates  of  attainment  of  a  year's  work  in 
various  branches  as  required  in  the  day  high  schools  to  the  pupils  i»f  the 
evening  high  school,  and  made  a  very  fine  exhibition  of  mechanical  and 
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free  hand  drawing,  exercises  in  bookkeeping,  typewriting,  writing,  etc., 
at  the  close  of  the  season. 

About  the  usual  number  of  foreign-born  residents  attended  for  the  pur- 
pose of  learning  English,  as  during  last  season. 

The  work  of  the  evening  classes  in  the  cooking  schools  was  so  satisfac- 
tory, that  we  desired  the  educational  oihcials  of  the  city  and  state  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  test  the  results  of  the  instruction.  We  therefore 
arranged  for  a  dinner  cooked  and  served  by  pupils  of  evening  cooking 
classes,  to  which  we  invited  city  and  state  officers,  and  the  chairmen  of 
committees  on  education  in  the  legislature  and  council.  The  dinner  was 
beyond  question  satisfactory  proof  of  the  excellence  and  value  of  such 
instruction.    The  expense  was  borne  by  the  committee. 

To  the  efforts  of  the  supervisor  of  evening  schools  is  due  in  a  large 
degree  the  success  of  the  evening  school  work.  We  consider  him  a  most 
efficient  and  valuable  officer,  ever  alert  to  improve  and  perfect  the  schools. 

From  the  numerous  inquiries  from  school  officials  of  other  cities  and 
ftates,  and  from  the  frequent  visits  of  such  officials  to  our  schools,  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  our  schools  are  gaining  a  reputation  for  great  excel- 
lence outside  of  our  own  boundaries. 

Respectfully  submitted  for  the  committee, 

HUNTER  C.  WHITE, 

Chairman. 
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REPORT 


OF  THE 


SUPERINTENDENT   OF  SCHOOLS. 


To  THE  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Providence: 

The  large  difference  between  the  estimate  by  the  school  committee 
of  the  amount  needed  for  the  support  of  the  schools  and  the  sum  appro- 
priated therefor  by  the  city  council  has  led  to  the  most  serious  consid- 
eration of  the  character  of  our  school  system  and  the  demands  it  makes 
upon  the  taxpayers.  What  the  schools  ought  to  do  and  cost  are  qnestioas 
in  many  minds  and  on  many  tongues. 

The  discussions  over  these  questions  have  shown  a  very  cordial  disposi- 
tion to  support  the  schools  as  well  as  a  sentiment  with  many  that  the 
schools  are  too  expensive. 

This  feeling  leads  to  a  demand  to  *'  cut  out  the  fads  "  and  "  cut  off  the 
frills."  Connected  with  all  the  discussion  there  has  appeared  on  the  part 
of  so  many  a  misapprehension  of  what  the  schools  really  cost  and  what 
they  are  actually  doing  that  some  simple  and  yet  full  statement  of  the 
parts  and  work  of  our  school  system  seems  called  for. 

This  explanation  it  is  my  purpose  to  make  in  this  report  at  the  risk  of 
saying  what  one  might  suppose  the  Providence  public  already  knows; 
but  which  it  is  evident  all  do  not  always  keep  in  mind. 

Those  who  decry  the  teaching  of  fads  in  the  schools  evidently  divide  the 
studies  of  the  schools  into  two  classes :  the  legitimate,  or  valuable ;  and  the 
illegitimate,  or  fads.  The  legitimate  studies  probably  are:  reading,  spell- 
ing, penmanship,  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  grammar,  and  physiol- 
ogy ;  while  the  fads  are :  drawing,  music,  sewing,  cooking,  nature  work, 
and  calisthenics.  Some  would  place  physiology  among  the  fada ;  but  as  it 
is  in  our  schools  by  state  law  and  by  the  earnest  approval  of  an  important 
portion  of  the  community,  I  have  thought  best  to  include  it  in  the  list  of 
subjects  whose  right  to  their  position  is  undisputed. 
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Has  any  one  a  right  to  call  fads  those  subjects  that  have  held  steady 
place  in  our  schools  for  fifty  years,  and  that  are  taught  in  all  the  reputable 
schools  in  the  United  States  with  as  great  expense  of  time  and  effort  as 
with  us  ?  Music  and  drawing  have  been  taught  for  fifty  years  in  the  pul>- 
lie  schools  of  Providence,  and  as  much  time  as  is  now  given  them  has  been 
given  from  the  first.  This  is  actually  true  of  music,  and  nominally  true  of 
drawing.  By  nominally  true  I  mean  that  by  the  rules,  drawing  has  had  as 
much  time  from  the  beginning  as  we  now  give  it,  though  probably  not  all 
the  teachers  have  ail  the  time  given  it  the  time  allotted  by  schedule.  This 
they  are  now  doing.  Our  musid  has  been  well  taught  for  the  last  thirty 
years  at  least,  and  may  properly  claim  its  right  to  legitimacy.  Drawing 
has  now  become  established ;  the  attitude  of  the  teachers  towards  it  has 
changed,  and  the  attitude  of  the  public  will  change  in  due  time.  I  think 
we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  about  attacks  upon  the  drawing.  Sewing 
and  cooking  I  shall  consider  among  the  "  frills." 

Nature  study  in  our  schools  is  preparatory  to  the  course  in  geography, 
and  includes  the  study  of  familiar  plants,  animals,  and  natural  phenomena. 
It  is  a  direct  preparation  for  geography,  as  it  aids  in  familiarizing  the  child 
with  his  physical  environment.  It  also  forms  a  basis  for  work  in  expres- 
sion, in  writing,  drawing,  and  reading.  Nature  study  furnishes  a  most 
valuable  means  of  training  the  child  i;o  observe  carefully  and  describe  ex- 
actly;  of  developing  the  power  to  see,  to  think  about  what  is  seen,  and  to 
draw  correct  conclusions,  a  power  which  is  valuable'  in  all  departments  of 
life.  It  is  a  means  of  cultivating  the  child's  higher  nature,  of  arousing  in 
him  an  appreciation  of  the  wonders  and  beauties  in  the  world  about  him. 
It  provides,  also,  an  opportunity  for  an  awakening  and  training  the  feel- 
ings which  constitute  the  basis  of  moral  character.  The  time  given  to  this 
work  is  eighty  minutes  per  week  during  the  first  three  years  of  school  life. 
These  eighty  minutes  are  taken  in  twd  parts  of  forty  minutes  each,  twenty 
minutes,  approximately,  being  devoted  to  presentation  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter, and  twenty  minutes  to  reproduction  by  drawing,  writing,  or  in  oral 
expression  of  the  thought  of  the  child  thereon. 

It  is  easy  to  give  large  names  to  the  different  parts  of  the  nature  work 
and  to  say  that  we  are  teaching  six-year-old  children  botany,  zoology, 
biology,  meteorology,  and  astronomy,  but  critics  who  do  this  do  not  intend 
to  be  taken  seriously,  or  are  ignorant  of  what  we  do,  or  are  grossly  unfair 
in  their  criticisms. 

The  last  of  the  fads  is  calisthenics.  This  is  new  with  us.  Its  claim  to  a 
place  in  our  schools  lies  in  the  physical  and  mental  relief  it  brings.  It 
gives  health  of  body  and  grace  of  movement.  It  improves  the  discipline 
of  the  schools,  and  leads  to  a  perception  of  the  beauty  of  movement  in 
coftibination.    For  this  valuable  addition  to  our  school  work  we  are  in- 
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To  THE  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Providknce: 
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in  many  minds  and  on  many  tongues. 
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tion to  support  the  schools  as  well  as  a  sentiment  with  many  that  the 
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This  feeling  leads  to  a  demand  to  "  cut  out  the  fads  "  and  "  cut  off  the 
frills."  Connected  with  all  the  discussion  there  has  appeared  on  the  part 
of  so  many  a  misapprehension  of  what  the  schools  really  cost  and  what 
they  are  actually  doing  that  some  simple  and  yet  full  statement  of  the 
parts  and  work  of  our  school  system  seems  called  for. 

This  explanation  it  is  my  purpose  to  make  in  this  report  at  the  risk  of 
saying  what  one  might  suppose  the  Providence  public  already  knows; 
but  which  it  is  evident  all  do  not  always  keep  in  mind. 

Those  who  decry  the  teaching  of  fads  in  the  schools  evidently  divide  the 
studies  of  the  schools  into  two  classes :  the  legitimate,  or  valuable ;  and  the 
illegitimate,  or  fads.    The  legitimate  studies  probably  are:  reading,  spell- 
ing, penmanship,  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  grammar,  and  physiol- 
ogy; while  the  fatls  are :   drawing,  music,  sewing,  cooking,  nature  work, 
and  calisthenics.    Some  would  place  physiology  among  the  fads ;  but  as  it 
is  in  our  schools  by  state  law  and  by  the  earnest  approval  of  an  important 
portion  of  the  community,  I  have  thought  best  to  include  it  in  the  list  of 
subjects  whose  right  to  their  position  is  undisputed. 
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Has  any  one  a  right  to  call  fads  those  subjects  that  have  held  steady 
place  in  our  schools  for  fifty  years,  and  that  are  taught  in  all  the  reputable 
schools  in  the  United  States  with  as  great  expense  of  time  and  effort  as 
with  us?  Music  and  drawing  have  been  taught  for  fifty  years  in  the  pul>- 
lie  schools  of  Providence,  and  as  much  time  as  is  now  given  them  has  been 
given  from  the  first.  This  is  actually  true  of  music,  and  nominally  true  of 
drawing.  By  nominally  true  I  mean  that  by  the  rules,  drawing  has  had  as 
much  time  from  the  beginning  as  we  now  give  it,  though  probably  not  all 
the  teachers  have  all  the  time  given  it  the  time  allotted  by  schedule.  This 
they  are  now  doing.  Our  music  has  been  well  taught  for  the  last  thirty 
years  at  least,  and  may  properly  claim  its  right  to  legitimacy.  Drawing 
has  now  become  established ;  the  attitude  of  the  teachers  towards  it  has 
changed,  and  the  attitude  of  the  public  will  change  in  due  time.  I  think 
we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  about  attacks  upon  the  drawing.  Sewing 
and  cooking  I  shall  consider  among  the  "  frills." 

Nature  study  in  our  schools  is  preparatory  to  the  course  in  geography^ 
and  includes  the  study  of  familiar  plants,  animals,  and  natural  phenomena. 
It  is  a  direct  preparation  for  geography,  as  it  aids  in  familiarizing  the  child 
with  his  physical  environment.  It  also  forms  a  basis  for  work  in  ex]>res- 
sion,  in  writing,  drawing,  and  reading.  Nature  study  furnishes  a  most 
valuable  means  of  training  the  child  i;o  observe  carefully  and  describe  ex- 
actly ;  of  developing  the  power  to  see,  to  think  about  what  is  seen,  and  to 
draw  correct  conclusions,  a  power  which  is  valuable  in  all  departments  of 
life.  It  is  a  means  of  cultivating  the  child's  higher  nature,  of  arousing  in 
him  an  appreciation  of  the  wonders  and  beauties  in  the  world  about  him. 
It  provides,  also,  an  opportunity  for  an  awakening  and  training  the  feel- 
ings which  constitute  the  basis  of  moral  character.  The  time  given  to  this 
work  is  eighty  minutes  per  week  during  the  first  three  years  of  school  life. 
These  eighty  minutes  are  taken  in  tw(i  parts  of  forty  minutes  each,  twenty 
minutes,  approximately,  being  devoted  to  presentation  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter, and  twenty  minutes  to  reproduction  by  drawing,  writing,  or  in  oral 
expression  of  the  thought  of  the  child  thereon. 

It  is  easy  to  give  large  names  to  the  different  parts  of  the  nature  work 
and  to  say  that  we  are  teaching  six-year-old  children  botany,  zoology, 
biology,  meteorology,  and  astronomy,  but  critics  who  do  this  do  not  intend 
to  be  taken  seriously,  or  are  ignorant  of  what  we  do,  or  are  grossly  unfair 
in  their  criticisms. 

The  last  of  the  fads  is  calisthenics.  This  is  new  with  us.  Its  claim  to  a 
place  in  our  schools  lies  in  the  physical  and  mental  relief  it  brings.  It 
gives  health  of  body  and  grace  of  movement.  It  improves  the  discipline 
of  the  schools,  and  leads  to  a  perception  of  the  beauty  of  movement  in 
combination.    For  this  valuable  addition  to  our  school  work  we  are  in- 
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<lebted  mainly  to  Governor  Dyer,  who  while  a  member  of  the  school  com- 
mittee took  great  interest  in  securing  the  introduction  of  this  subject.  It 
takes  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  of  time  per  day.  So  long  as  it  holds  its  legiti- 
mate work,  it  will  be  a  valuable  relief.  When  it  becomes  a  study  and 
takes  much  time,  when  it  wearies  mind  and  body,  instead  of  resting  them, 
then  it  will  be  a  harm  and  a  loss. 

This  is  our  complete  list  of  fads.    Let  those  who  complain  of  fads  specify 
to  which  items  of  this  list  they  object. 

But  some  will  say,  while  each  of  the  items  mentioned  seems  in  ituell 
reasonable  enough,  yet  in  the  aggregate  the  time  they  consume  is  so  great 
that  there  is  not  time  enough  left  for  the  essential  studies,  and  so  onr 
pupils  get  but  a  smattering  of  those  subjects  in  which  it  is  particularly 
important  that  they  be  thorough. 

This  deserves  consideration.  Let  us  investigate.  We  will  take  the 
grammar  grades,  for  in  these  the  loss  of  time  from  essential  studies  will 
naturally  be  most  severely  felt.  The  hours  of  session  for  these  grades  are 
\)  A.  M.  to  12  M.,  and  1.30  p.  m.  to  4  p.  m.  This  is  five  and  a  half  hours  Or  330 
minutes.  Of  this  time  thirty  minutes,  or  the  time  from  1.30  p.  m.  to  2  p.  m., 
are  taken  for  study,  and  thirty  minutes  are  taken  for  the  two  recesses, 
leaving  270  minutes  per  day,  or  1,350  minutes  per  week,  for  school  exer- 
cises. As  some  subjects  have  daily  exercises  and  others  come  bat  once  or 
twice  per  week,  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  make  the  comparison  of  the 
time  taken  by  essential  subjects  and  by  the  fads  in  the  number  of  minutes 
per  week  given  to  each : 

Length  of  N amber  Time 

Subject.  Exercisei.        per  Week.         per  Week. 

Opening  exercises 10  minutes.  5  50  minutes. 

Arithmetic 30       *'  10  300 

Language 25       "  10  250 

Geography  or  History  or  Physiology.  25        "  10  250       " 

Heading 25        "  5  125 

Spelling 15        "  5             75 

Penmanship 40  &  45  minutes.    2  85       " 

Drawing 45  minutes.  2             90       " 

Calisthenics 5       "  10            50 

Music 15        "  5             75 

1,350       " 

It  will  be  seen  that  arithmetic,  grammar  (language),  reading,  spelling, 
penumnsliip,  and  geography  (with  history  or  physiology),  occupy  1,085 
minutes  of  the  school  time  per  week.  To  this  time  given  to  recitations 
should  be  added  the  study  period  of  thirty  minutes  daily,  or  150  niinudss 
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per  week,  making  a  total  of  1,235  minutes  per  week  given  to  the  so-called 
regular  or  approved  subjects,  against  215  minutes  to  the  fads.  That  is,  the 
fada  occupy  only  one*sixth  as  much  time  as  do  the  regular  subjects. 

It  should  be  explained  that  these  estimates  of  time,  while  perfectly  fair 
for  their  purpose  would  vary  somewhat  in  the  allowance  of  time  to  the 
several  subjects  in  the  different  schools  and  grades,  but  these  variations 
do  nut  affect  the  ratio  above  given.  It  should  be  further  mentioned  that 
the  girls  of  the  seventh  grade  spend  forty-five  minutes  per  week  in  sewing, 
and  the  girls  of  the  eighth  grade,  two  and  one-half  hours  per  week  in  cook- 
ing. 1%  is  not  found  in  practice,  however,  that  this  makes  the  boys  of  the 
grammar  schools  any  better  scholars  than  the  girls. 

Our  school  system  consists  of  three  parts,  the  primary,  the  grammar, 
and  the  high  school  departments.  These  constitute  the  body  of  the  sys- 
tem. Much  hf^s  been  said  about  "school  frills,"  which  are  doubtless 
something  different  from  "school  fads."  A  frill  is  something  attached 
to  a  garment  by  one  edge.  Probably  by  "frills  "  our  critics  mean  those 
subjects  and  forms  of  school  work  not  essential  and  integral  to  the  sys- 
tem. If  we  adopt  this  definition  of  frills,  the  frills  are  evening  schools, 
kindergartens,  sewing,  and  cooking.  All  these  might  be  taken  off  and  the 
school  system  be  untouched. 

Some  would  add  to  this  enumeration  of  "frills"  our  disciplinary 
schools.  These  are  in  buildings  apart  from  the  others  and  under  the 
general  oversight  of  a  special  supervisor  who  devotes  nearly  her  whole 
time  to  the  questions  arising  from  the  bad  conduct  of  pupils  in  the 
grammar  and  primary  schools.  There  are  seven  of  these  schools.  They 
employ  thirteen  teachers  and  cost  $8,828  19. 

But  surely  we  have  not  arrived  at  the  millennium.  We  must  expect 
that  offenses  will  come.  School  teaching  still  involves  moral  training  as 
well  as  intellectual.  There  will  for  generations  to  come  be  found  in  large 
systems  of  schools  certain  pupils  who  cannot  get  along  with  certain 
teachers  without  a  friction  harmful  to  teachers,  pupils,  and  school.  Our 
schools  are  well  disciplined.  The  good  order  and  pleasant  feeling  in 
nearly  all  our  schools  is  our  pride,  and  the  pupils*  profit.  To  reduce  the 
number  of  pnpils  in  our  regular  schools  to  so  few  that  the  teacher  may 
devote  the  time  and  strength  needed  to  the  management  of  hard  cases 
would  cost  the  city  much  more  than  these  disciplinary  schools  cost,  and 
the  results  would  be  much  le.ss  valuable.  I  refuse  to  consider  our  dis- 
ciplinary schools  frills.  They  are  essential  to  the  good  work  of  our 
elementary  schools.  There  are,  however,  some  schools  which  are  in  a 
sense  "  frills,"  attached  to  our  disciplinary  schools.  These  are  the  schools 
for  the  feeble-minded  children.  These  schools  are  three  in  number,  have 
three  teachers,  instruct  forty  pupils,  and  cost  $1,925.    These  schools  are 
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not  essential  to  our  school  systeih.  We  can  get  along  without  them, 
though  in  that  case  we  would  suffer  the  evil  influence  of  many  of  these 
pupils  in  our  regular  schools.  They  are,  moreover,  such  a  noble  charity; 
they  do  for  a  helpless  and  needy  class  such  an  essential  service  that  they 
appeal  strongly  to  the  humanity  of  every  one.  If  our  critics  will  visit 
these  schools  and  learn  what  they  do,  I  am  willing  to  leave  to  the  critics 
themselves  the  question,  shall  they  be  maintained? 

Our  evening  schools  are  a  "  frill."  They  employ  257  teachers,  instruct 
2,602  pupils  about  twenty  weeks  per  year  at  a  cost  of  $30,832.46.  There 
are  three  kinds  of  evening  schools ;  elementary  covering  the  groand  of 
the  first  six  grades  of  the  day  schools,  teaching  mostly  foreigners  and  re- 
cent comers  to  the  city;  advanced  schools,  in  which  the  studies  of  the 
three  highest  grammar  grades  are  pursued ;  and  an  evening  high  school, 
in  which  nearly  every  high  school  subject  may  be  pursued. 

During  the  past  year  the  elementary  schools  instructed  1,264  pupils,  and 
cost  317,106.94.  The  advanced  schools  instructed  466  pupils,  and  oust 
$9,126.47.    The  evening  high  school  had  623  pupils,  and  cost  $5,424.39. 

These  schools  are  so  well  established  in  public  estimation,  their  philan- 
thropic  purpose  is  so  well  known,  and  their  remarkable  improvement  in 
recent  years  so  generally  understood,  that  though  they  are  a  **  frill "  there 
is  little  danger  of  their  being  cut  off. 

The  kindergartens  are  anoi^her  frill.  We  have  sixteen  kindergarteD:^. 
employing  32  teachers,  having  753  pupils,  and  costing  $14,275.  These 
schools  cost  too  much.  Their  expense  could  be  readily  reduced.  Onr 
plan,  too,  of  having  kindergartens  in  sixteen  places,  while  we  have  sixty- 
six  primary  schools,  makes  them  a  "  frill "  rather  than  a  part  of  our 
system.  Less  than  one-tenth  of  those  entering  the  lowest  primary  classe.«i 
come  from  the  kindergartens. 

Of  course,  the  reason  for  this  condition  is  readily  understood.  We  have 
been  working  experimentally,  introducing  kindergartens  gradually  as  the 
public  seemed  to  require.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  come  to  chan^^e 
our  policy  and  declare  that  kindergartens  are  no  longer  an  experiment; 
that  rather  they  constitute  the  foundation  of  our  system.  The  city 
council  has  many  times  voted  to  establish  a  kindergarten  in  this  place  and 
that ;  the  school  committee  has  done  the  same  thing ;  the  public  appar- 
ently approves.  At  the  beginning  of  another  school  year  and  on  the  next 
appropriation  we  ought  to  increase  our  number  of  kindergartens  from  six- 
teen to  one  in  every  primary  school  district  in  which  the  number  of  pupils 
would  be  sufficient.  And  thereafter  we  ought  to  establish  kindergartens  as 
we  do  primary  schools,  wherever  there  are  children  enough  for  a  school. 

A  plan  can  be  readily  devised  by  which  this  can  be  done  for  a  sum  hut 
little  in  excess  of  what  we  are  spending.    Probably  $20,000  would  sufKoe 
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for  the  entire  expense.  We  are  now  spending  $14,275  for  salaries.  Let  us 
spend  $20,000  and  make  the  kindergartens  a  part  of  our  system,  or  let  us 
save  the  $14,275  we  now  spend.  Which  we  shall  do  is  a  question  for  the 
public  and  the  city  council  to  consider. 

Cooking. 

Classes  in  cooking  were  introduced  into  this  city  by  the  Domestic  Train- 
ing Association,  in  March,  1887.  Miss  Anne  R.  Ruggles  of  Boston,  was 
employed  to  conduct  the  classes.  The  society  was  fortunate  in  its  selec- 
tion of  a  suitable  person  to  begin  the  work.  A  lady,  quiet  and  retiring, 
but  competent  and  self-reliant,  Miss  Ruggles  was  not  long  in  gaining  for 
herself  and  her  subject  recognition  and  approval.  After  about  two  years, 
during  which  time  the  teacher  was  paid  by  the  association,  the  pupils 
being  selected  from  the  schools,  the  subject  was  by  act  of  the  city  council 
approved  as  a  department  of  school  work,  for  which  provision  was  to  be 
made  by  the  city,  and  which  was  to  be  under  direction  of  the  school  com- 
mittee. Since  that  time,  as  the  work  has  grown  with  the  growth  of  the 
schools,  a.Hsistants  to  Miss  Ruggles  have  been  elected  until  now  three 
teachers  of  cooking  are  employed.  The  classes  have  likewise  grown  in 
size  until  we  now  have  thirty  classes  each  week,  averaging  twenty-five  in 
each  class.    The  course  has  been  made  a  year  in  place  of  a  term  as  at  first. 

The  work  of  the  cooking  classes  has  been  on  the  whole  popular  with  the 
girls  and  their  parents.  What  the  pupils  learn  is  certainly  of  great  value, 
not  merely  as  an  art,  the  most  important,  but  likewise  as  an  education, 
connecting  their  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  drawing,  and  hygiene,  with 
practical  applications ;  and  joining  school  life  with  the  responsible  later 
life  in  a  manner  comprehensible  and  helpful.  But  while  the  work  appeals 
to  every  thoughtful  and  public  spirited  parent  or  citizen,  it  costs  money 
and  interrupts  school. 

The  salaries  of  the  three  teachers  of  cooking  amount  to  $2,200,  and  the 
cost  of  supplies  is  about  $520.  For  this  700  girls  learn  the  art  of  cooking  in 
a  way  more  systematic  and  intelligent  than  any  of  them  but  a  very  few 
would  even  acquire  it.  The  going  out  a  half  day  each  week  of  the  girls  of 
the  eighth  grade  is  an  interruption  of  school  work  that  is  certainly  a  loss. 

The  school  committee  did  not  establish  cooking  schools  and  does  not 
maintain  them  for  the  sake  of  the  schools,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  future 
citizens  of  Providence.  If  it  is  thought  necessary  to  close  the  cooking 
schools  as  a  measure  of  economy  the  schools,  as  schools,  will  on  the  whole 
be  the  gainers,  the  losers  will  be  the  young  people  of  the  city. 

Sbwino. 
Sewing  is  taught  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  seventh  school  years ;  the  boys 
of  the  fourth  grade  and  the  g^rls  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  seventh  grades  re- 
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ceiving  one  lesson  per  week  of  forty  minutes  each.  Sewing  was  estal>- 
lished  as  a  part  of  the  public  school  work  in  primary  grades  about  thirty 
years  ago,  and  lias  recently  been  added  to  the  work  of  the  seventh  grade. 
It  has  always  been  taught  by  special  teachers.  A  great  deal  of  thought 
has  been  expended  upon  its  proper  management,  and  capable  and  faithful 
teachers  have  been  employed.  The  director  of  sewing  is  a  particularly 
competent  person,  not  merely  in  her  knowledge  of  her  work,  but  in  her 
ability  to  devise  plans,  instruct  assistants,  and  please  pupils.  It  costs 
$2,443.25  for  salaries,  and  $325.6o  for  supplies. 

It  is  not  an  essential  part  of  our  school  system,  however  useful  it  uo*"S 
be  to  the  pupils.    If  it  is  thought  too  costly  for  a  city  like  Providenc©  ^^ 
can  be  cut  off  and  the  schools,  as  schools,  will  suffer  no  harm. 

Special  Teachers. 

A  good  many  consider  our  special  teachers,  perhaps  not  "  frills,"  I -.^^  ^^ 
superfluities :  and  some  confuse  in  their  thought  and  commingle  in  th« 
speech  supervisors,  special  teachers,  and  critics.    These  are  three  ve 
different  classes  of  servants  of  the  school  system  with  very  diverse  duti 
No  one  of  these  classes,  however  numerous,  can  render  the  other  i 
necessary. 

I  have  in  an  earlier  report  expressed  my  views  in  reference  to 
employment  of  special  teachers.    But  as  the  question  of  the  expense  of 
schools  is  one  prominent  in  the  public  mind,  I  may  proi>erly  refer  again 
the  subject. 

We  have  special  teachers  of  music,  sewing,  drawing,  cooking,  cad  "*" 
thenics,  and  penmanship.  I  have  named  them  in  the  order  of  appointme  "^^' 
Of  music  there  are  six  special  teachers,  one  for  half  time;  of  sewing,  fiu-  ^'*' 
of  drawing,  four ;  of  cooking,  three ;  of  calisthenics,  three ;  and  of  penuiF^  "  "*"' 
ship,  one ;  making  the  total  number  of  special  teachers  employed  tweni 
one. 

We  have   some    most   admirable  special    teachers  whose  presence 
the  school  room  is  a  help  to  teacher  and  pupils.    Every  one  of  the^  -** 
special  subjects  has  a  strong  body  of  teachers  who  make  their  specialty       *' 
importance  and  secure  the  continuous  and  steady  progress  of  every  cla*-^^ 
and  nearly  all  the  pupils. 

Special  teachers  are  employed  to  do  work  which  it  is  supposed  xV^ 
regular  teachers  cannot  do  well  or  will  be  unwilling  to  do.  A  subject 
may  be  new  so  that  the  teachers  have  not  learned  it,  or  require  special 
talent  and  training  so  that  but  few  can  fit  themselves  to  teach  it.  It 
would  hardly  be  just  to  require  all  our  teachers  to  be  adepts  in  music, 
drawing,  sewing,  or  cooking.  Yet  were  every  lady  teacher  lyi  expert  cook, 
the  conditions  in  which  cooking  must  be  taught  would  require  special 
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teachers  therefor.  It  is  evident  that  if  every  regular  teacher  were  com- 
petent and  willing  we  might  continue  our  work  as  now  and  employ  no 
special  teachers,  except  for  cooking. 

With  all  my  friendship  for  the  special  teachers  and  admiration  for  their 
skill  and  efficiency,  it  is  truth  to  say  of  them,  that  however  good  they  are 
three  charges  may  always  be  made  against  them.  First,  they  cost  a  good  deal 
of  money ;  second,  they  interrupt  the  regular  teachers  in  their  work ;  third, 
they  demand  a  disproportionate  portion  of  the  teachers'  time  and  energy 
for  their  special  subject.  They  may  not  intend  to  do  this;  but  the  better 
t,hey  are  the  more  likely  they  are  to  do  it  unintentionally  and  indirectly. 
•A.  competent  instructor  in  music,  drawing,  or  calisthenics,  shows  the 
teacher  what  can  be  done  by  an  expert.  The  teacher  sees  no  such  work  in 
any  other  branch.  She  knows  that  this  expert  measures  her  by  her  sue- 
ceH9  in  a  particular  branch,  that  comparisons  are  inevitably  made,  and 
^hat  her  reputation  is  made  more  by  the  special  teachers  than  by  all  other 
persons.  Pupils,  too,  are  readily  aroused  to  have  a  great  interest  in  the 
fripecial  teacher  and  to  make  particular  effort  to  win  her  approval  on  her 
next  visit.  By  these  means,  all  unintentional,  the  music  or  drawing  gains 
and  the  reading  and  arithmetic  suffer. 

The  number  of  our  special  teachers  might  well  be  considerably  reduced. 
Three  teachers  of  music  would  be  entirely  adequate  to  our  needs,  and  in  a 
few  years  the  number  might  be  reduced  to  two.  Four  teachers  of  draw- 
ing, our  present  number,  ought  to  be  retained  for  some  years ;  but  the 
number  could  then  be  reduced  to  three.  It  is  more  difficult  to  teach  draw- 
ing than  music,  a  smaller  number  of  our  teachers  are  ready  for  the  work, 
it  consumes  more  of  a  special  teacher's  time.  To  make  ourselves  as 
strong  in  drawing  as  we  are  in  music  would  require  twelve  special  teach- 
ers of  drawing.    The  number  now  employed  is  certainly  not  excessive. 

We  have  three  special  teachers  of  physical  training  who  are  rendering 
^ood  service  to  the  city,  but  if  greater  economy  be  demanded  one  of  theui 
would  be  sufficient  to  maintain  the  work  in  that  line. 

We  have  but  one  special  teacher  of  penmanship,  an  artist  in  his  line. 
We  have  made  great  advancement  in  late  years  in  penmanship.  The 
vertical  system  which  we  now  use  is  easier  to  teach  when  once  learned, 
than  the  oblique.  Our  teachers  can  with  fair  success  continue  the  work 
without  a  supervisor. 

Critics. 

The  work  of  the  critics  is  not  in  the  supervision  of  schools,  but  in  the 
training  of  those  who  are  to  become  our  teachers.    Their  work  for  a  dozen 
years  past  has  accomplished  more  than  that    of    anybody  else  in  the 
5 
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iniprovemeut  of  our]8chools.    They  train  young  teachers  so  that  our  corp^ 
of  teachers  is  constantly  improving  in  quality,  while  increasing  in  num- 
bers.   They  are  not  superfluous,  and  they  are  not  supervisors.    Indeed* 
they  are  supervised  much  more  than  any  other  teachers. 

We  employ  sixteen  critics  in  primary  schools  and  three  in  grammar 
schools.  Each  is  in  charge  of  two  pupils  who  are  learning  the  art  of  teach^ 
ing.  With  their  pupil  teachers  they  take  charge  of  two  school  rooms.  Th<^ 
three  teachers,  namely  the  critic,  and  the  two  pupil  teachers  in  charge 
of  two  school  rooms  cost  a  little  less  in  primary  schools  and  a  little  more 
in  grammar  schools  than  the  two  regular  teachers  would  cost  whose  place 
they  take. 

SUPEBVISORS. 

We  have  one  supervisor  of  disciplinary  schools  and  four  supervisors  of 
primary  and  grammar  schools.    Some  reference  has  been  made  to  th 
work  of  the  supervisor  of  disciplinary  schools.    We  have  had  for  nearl) 
eight  years  two  supervisors  of  primary  schools,  whose  work  has  been  o 
great  value  to  us.    Indeed,  so  strong  and  helpful  has  been  the  influence  o 
the  primary  supervisors,  as  all  will  testify  who  have  been  observant  o 
their  work,  and  so  much  have  they  improved  the  primary  schools  that  th 
committee  has  extended  the  same  plan  to   the  grammar  schools,  whicl 
need  the  same  service,  in  the  hope  that  the  same  good  results  will  follow 

Trachers'  Meetings. 

The  usual  number  of  meetings  of  teachers  have  been  held  during  tb< 
year. 

(a)  The  grammar  principals  have  met  each  week  with  the  Superin- 
tendent to  study  Herbart's  Science  of  Education  and  to  discuss  school 
needs  and  management.    Almost  everything  pertaining  to  the  schools  ii 
general  and  the  grammar  grades  in  particular,  is  discussed  in  these  meet- 
ings and  the  proper  action  agreed  upon. 

To  me  these  meetings,  which  have  continued  now  each  school  week-—- 
except  the  occasional  omission  of  a  single  session,  for  fourteen  years,  have*^ 
l>een  exceedingly  enjoyable.    We  try  to  keep  abreast  of  all  the  currenr 
educational  thought  and  to  determine  how  much  is  good  for  us  in  thtr' 
great  mass  of  educational  literature. 

(b)  The  teachers  of  the  ninth  grade,  with  the  grammar  critics,  had  six 
or  eight  meetings  for  the  study  with  the  Superintendent,  of  Dewey*s  Pe<la- 
gogical  Creed. 

(c)  The  same  number  of  meetings  of  the  eighth  grade  teachers,  and 
those  giving  special  instruction,  were  also  held,  and  the  same  topic  was 
studied. 
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Mrs.  Rhoda  A.  Esten,  the  supervisor  of  the  disciplinary  schools,  has 
met  the  teachers  of  these  schools  each  week  for  study  and  discussion. 

Mrs.  Ella  M  Pierce  has  held  the  following  grade  meetings  during  the 
year: 

Sept.  21, 1897.    Grades  4  and  5.    Arithmetic. 

Sept.  30.    Grade  3.    Arithmetic. 

Oct.      7.         *•      2. 

Oct.    21.         •'      .}. 

Nov.  18.    Grades  2  and  3.    Phonics. 

Jan.  3, 1898.  Grades  4  and  5.  Written  ex..  School  management.  Arith- 
metic. 

During  February  and  March,  Mrs.  Pierce  met  the  teachers  new  to  their 
^ork,  about  ^fteen  to  twenty  in  each  grade,  to  discuss  course  and  taiethods. 

Feb.  10.    Grade  4.    Course  and  methods. 

n 
n 
i< 
<< 
<i 
tt 

May  5.    Grades  4  and  o  (all).    Language  and  geography,  Written  ex. 

>Iiss  Bessie  M.  Scholfield  held  the  following  grade  meetings: 

First  Term,  1897. 

First  Grade.— Sept.  24,  Nov.  2X 
Second  Grade.— Sept.  28,  Dec.  0. 
Third  Grade.- Dec.  9. 

Meetings  of  Child  Study  Round  Tables : 

The  Pierce  Round  Table.    Fortnightly  throughout  the  year. 
Scholfield  Round  Table.    Critics.    Fortnightly  from  October  to  June. 
Beacon  Avenue  Round  Table.    Monthly  from  October  to  June. 
Froebel  Round  Table.    Sixth  District.    Fortnightly  from  November  to 
June. 
Earl  Barnes  Round  Table.    Ninth  District.    Fortnightly. 
Elmwood  Avenue  Round  Table.    Fortnightly. 

The  following  grade  meetings  for  explanation  of  the  course  in  drawing 
were  held.    Attendance  required: 

Miss  Harriette  L.  Rice,  Director. 


Feb.  17. 

\JH.tWuL 

C   "X.         ■< 

3. 

ky\/i4AO\7    CkLA 

Feb.  24. 

2. 

Mar.    3. 

4. 

Mar.  10. 

3. 

Mar.  17. 

2. 

Mar.  24. 

5. 

Mar.  31. 
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For  leaplient  of  the  ninth  year,  -'1  ineetingx.  Sept.,  Feb.,  April. 


Grade  itieetiiiK!'  '<"■  teacliers  doing  special  woric  in  drawin 
ani-e  optional; 
Sixth  year,  S  ineetiuK".  Sept.,  Nov.,  Jan.,  Fel>..  April,  May. 

Pldh      ■•      H         '■  ^ 

Fourth  •■      «         ■  "  


ClIARACTKH 


8fpl.-OM...  ■Sketching 

Oet.-Uar..-ilUiutr«tlve  Drawl 

Ki>T.-Drc..  Itruih  Work 

Jnn.-Har...  Light  and  8liadi>. 


Apr.-Hay..  Wnter  Color 


Bl-<ir«kly. 
Wetkly. 


i;     III,* 


Mr.  D.  W.  Hoff,aupervisorolpeuinauahl|i,  liaa  met  each  grade  of  teai-hera 
twice,  an<l  has  besides  lield  about  sixty  meetings  for  the  Improvement  uf 
tlie  teaclierH  In  penmanship,  at  which  attendance  lias  been  voluntary. 
Besides  this  lie  hai  given  one  lenson  per  week  to  each  of  two  ciassea  of 
pnpll  teachers  dnring  the  greater  iiart  of  the  year. 
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The  Work  of  the  Examination  Clerk. 

The  work  of  this  branch  of  the  department,  under  tlie  present  manage- 
ment, began  Sept.  13,  1897.  The  duties  are  tlje  charge  of  the  substituting 
throughout  the  city,  also  of  the  permanent  substitutes ;  tlie  preparation  and 
correction  of  the  Teachers'  Examinations,  which  have  taken  place,  up  to 
the  present  time,  semi-annually ;  the  examination  of  the  grammar  grades, 
mainly  in  arithmetic,  including  fundamentals,  common  and  decimal  frac- 
tions, percentage  and  mental  arithmetic;  and  language,  including  punctu- 
ation, business  and  social  letters,  and  reproduction  of  memory  gems. 

To  improve  the  spelling  throughout  the  city  the  following  plan  was  de- 
vised: Beginning  with  November  and  extending  through  March,  slips 
containing  one  hundred  words  each  were  put,  each  month,  into  the  chil- 
dren's hands,  with  the  understanding  that  at  some  future  date  there  were 
to  be  competitive  matches  throughout  the  schools  to  determine  the  best 
spellers  in  each  building.  The  division  of  grades  was  as  follows :  Children 
in  grades  5  A-7  B  had  one  set  of  words,  five  hundred  in  number,  those  in 
grades  7  A-9A  had  another  set  containing  the  same  number  of  words. 

The  children  took  hold  of  the  work  well,  and  the  results  of  the  final 
tests,  which  took  place  Friday,  June  17th,  were  gratifying.  The  selected 
words  were  from  the  speller  and  included  also  those  words  often  mispelled 
in  their  daily  subjects. 

Each  Thursday  tests  containing  four  questions  each  have  been  sent  to 
some  one  of  the  grammar  grades.  The  time  allowed  at  first  was  forty-five 
minutes  but  afterward  was  changed  to  thirty.  Those  securing  100  per  cent, 
were  given  certificates  in  the  subject  and  excused  from  all  subsequent  tests 
in  that  branch.  During  the  term  there  have  been  ten  tests  in  fundamental 
operations,  seven  in  common  and  seven  in  decimal  fractions,  five  in  business 
letters,  five  in  percentage,  four  in  punctuation,  and  four  in  mental  arith- 
metic. The  first  four  subjects  have  received  especial  attention.  Of  5,200 
children  taking  the  fundamentals  and  business  letters  only  111  or  2  per 
cent,  of  the  former  and  533  or  lOi  per  cent,  of  the  latter  are  uncertificated ; 
3,689  children  took  fractions  and  948  or  25  per  cent,  did  not  receive  certifi- 
cates, and  of  the  3,000  who  took  decimals  203  or  8  per  cent,  failed  to  pass. 
Considering  the  fact  that  to  pass  means  to  get  100  per  cent.,  the  above 
record  is  nnquestionably  good. 

The  papers  have  been  sent  to  the  office  for  examination,  and  commenda- 
tion is  due  both  teachers  and  pupils  for  the  neat  appearance  and  good 
arrangement  of  the  work. 

By  means  of  these  tests  a  great  improvement  in  ueatne.ss  and  accuracy 
has  been  secured.  These  tests  have  nearly  accomplished  their  purpose 
and  will  be  continued  with  less  frequency  in  the  future. 
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We  have  supplied  during  the  present  year  557  places  with  substitutes. 
2«>5  of  which  were  filled  by  the  permanent  substitutes  who,  while  not  em- 
ployed in  the  schools,  have  rendered  valuable  assistance  in  the  correction 
of  papers  and  certificating  pupils. 

The  courses  in  arithmetic  and  language  have  been  revised,  leaving  out 
much  that  has  previously  been  taken,  thus  giving  time  for  a  more  thorough 
mastery  of  the  work.  These  courses  have  been  made  out  by  us,  then  sub- 
mitted to  the  grammar  masters  who,  with  the  teachers,  have  given  many 
helpful  suggestions. 

Specimens  oi  the  children's  work  in  reproduction  of  gems  in  business 
letters  and  in  punctuation  are  kept  at  this  office  for  the  inspection  of  those 
who  may  be  interested  to  see  them.  All  the  grammar  schools  are  repre- 
sented. 

The  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund. 

The  teachers  of  this  city  held  in  December  last  a  bazaar  in  Infantry  Hall 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  for  the  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund.  The 
teachers  entered  upon  plans  for  this  entertainment  early  in  September  and 
kept  its  interests  continually  in  view.  They  labored  with  great  enthusi- 
asm and  good  sense,  and  secured  the  cordial  support  of  the  public  The 
great  success  of  the  bazaar  proves  the  loyalty  of  the  teachers  to  the  com- 
mon cause,  the  ability  they  possess  to  manage  a  large  enterprise,  and  the 
cordial  good-will  which  the  public  bears  to  them. 

The  bazaar  opened  on  Tuesday  evening,  December  14th,  and  closed  on 
Friday  evening,  December  17th.  On  Tuesday  evening  the  Governor  and 
his  staff  were  present  to  make  the  formal  opening,  and  brief  speeches  were 
made  by  Hon.  R.  B.  Little,  Acting  Mayor,  Hon.  Francis  Colwell,  City 
Solicitor,  Horace  S.  Tarbell,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  His  Excel- 
lency Governor  Elisha  Dyer.  This  bazaar  cost  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
thought  and  labor.  It  diverted  the  minds  of  the  teachers  from  their  work, 
and  rendered  many  of  them  temporarily  unfit  for  the  best  service  in  the 
school  rooms,  but  it  has  been  worth  more  than  it  has  cost,  for  it  has 
strengthened  the  esprit  de  corps  of  the  teachers,  has  shown  them  their 
power  when  they  work  in  harmony,  has  demonstrated  the  regard  of  the 
city,  and  has  gained  a  very  gratifying  sum  for  a  purpose  which  it  is  for 
the  interest  of  the  body  of  teachers  to  work. 

The  net  proceeds  of  the  bazaar  were  $11,329.23. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  S.  TARBELL, 

Superintendent. 
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REPORT 


OF  THE 


Supervisor  of  Schools  for  Special  Discipline  and 

Instruction. 


In  accordance  with  custom,  I  herewith  present  my  annual  report  of  dis- 
cipline and  disciplinary  schools  for  the  year  1897- '1)8. 

Discipline. 

The  present  year  has  been  marked  by  a  decided  advancement  in  disci- 
pline, or  training,  both  in  our  regular  and  disciplinary  schools.  Many 
teachers  in  our  regular  schools,  through  child  study,  have  come  to  a  better 
nnderstanding  of  the  needs  of  their  pupils  and  have  labored  successfully 
with  the  parents  and  supervisors  in  reclaiming  their  refractory  and  unruly 
pupils.  There  has  also  been  an  evident  and  very  desirable  change  in  the  at- 
titude of  parents  and  guardians  towards  the  schools  in  regard  to  the  man- 
agement of  their  children.  Instead  of  continuous  complaints,  as  formerly, 
of  mismanagement  and  favoritism  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  this  year, 
with  few  exceptions,  there  has  been  a  marked  recognition  of  the  duties  and 
trials  of  the  teachers,  and  jot  the  determination  of  the  school  authorities  to 
have  justice  and  equal  rights  administered  to  all  pupils  alike.  The  follow- 
ing statistics  will  show  something  of  the  magnitude  of  this  work  in  our 
regular  schools,  also  the  opportunity  of  the  supervisor  to  observe  the  atti- 
tude of  parents  and  teachers  towards  this  important  subject. 

Daring  the  present  year  324  pupils  from  the  grammar  schools  and  306  from 
the  primary  schools  have  been  sent  to  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of 
schools  for  discipline,  making  in  all  630  cases  treated.  Of  this  number  323 
have  been  returned  to  the  regular  schools  and  favorable  reports  received  of 
their  conduct;  242  have  been  transferred  to  the  disciplinary  schools,  22  have 
been  sent  to  other  regular  schools,  17  have  left,  (beyond  school  age),  11  have 
gone  to  parochial  schools,  2  have  gone  to  the  reform  school,  2  have  moved 
away,  8  have  gone  to  work,  and  1  has  been  excluded. 
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Disciplinary  Schools. 

There  lias  been  no  increase  in  the  number  of  disciplinary  schools,  seven, 
or  teachers  employed  in  them,  twelve,  during  the  present  year.  These 
schools  are  now  well  provided  with  a  corps  of  faithful  and  progressive 
teachers,  who  by  study  and  child  observation  are  yearly  becoming  more  ef- 
ficient in  their  work.  Weekly  meetings  with  the  supervisor  have  been 
maintained  throughout  the  year. 

The  work  of  the  class  for  the  first  term  was  a  careful  review  of  Herbart's 
Introduction  to  the  **  Science  and  Practice  of  Education."  Two  courses 
were  arranged  for  the  second  term.  The  text  books  select^  were  Warner's 
"Study  of  Children "  and  McMnrray's  "Method  of  the  Recitation."  The 
"Study  of  Children,"  although  profitable  for  all,  was  taken  up  mainly  for 
the  benefit  of  the  teachers  of  Burnside  and  Academy  Avenue  special 
schools,  whose  teachers  are  members  of  the  class.  Meetings  for  this  study 
are  held  fortnightly  in  the  assembly  room,  city  hall,  and  are  in  charge  of 
the  supervisor.  On  alternate  weeks  the  class  takes  up  McMurray's  "  Method 
of  the  Recitation.''  This  class  is  in  charge  of  the  teachers  of  both  the  dis- 
ciplinary and  special  schools.  The  meetings  are  held  in  the  schoolroom  of 
the  teacher  in  charge  for  the  evening,  who  takes  up  a  subject,  assigned  by 
the  supervisor,  as,  arithmetic,  etc.,  and  develops  it  illustrating  the  "  Five 
Formal  Steps  of  Herbart."  These  meetings  are  very  interesting  and  inspir- 
ing to  all,  and  have  brought  the  teachers  in  closer  touch  and  sympathy  with 
each  other.  They  will,  in  the  opinion  of  your  supervisor,  be  productive  of 
much  good. 

The  work  in  these  schools  has  also  been  progressive.  The  teachers  have 
learned  by  experience  to  manage  their  several  gsades  and  obtain  desirable 
results.  At  first  this  was  very  difficult,  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
handle  only  one  or  two  grades  at  most.  They  have  also  learned  by  child 
study  better  management  of  their  pupils,  hence,  very  little  friction  is  now 
manifest  and  little  punishment  is  required.  Parents  and  guardians  are 
beginning  to  appreciate  the  potency  of  these  schools,  as  will  be  readily 
recognized  by  the  fact  that  74  children  have  been  placed  in  them  this  year 
by  their  request. 

Special  School  Libraries. 

By  the  generosity  of  the  superintendent  and  members  of  the  school  com- 
mittee, your  supervisor  has  been  able  to  place  in  each  disciplinary  school  60 
volumes  of  good  reading  matter  and  a  weekly  copy  of  the  Youth's  Com- 
panicm.  As  these  schools  have  no  playgrounds  for  their  pupils,  those  who 
come  early  are  allowed  to  occupy  their  time  before  school  in  reading  Inter- 
esting and  profitable  literature,  instead  of  spending  it  upon  the  streets.  This 
opportunity  for  reading  has  materially  lessened  lateness.   The  books  are  also 
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loaned  to  the  pupils  to  read  in  their  homes  and  many  avail  themselves  of 
this  privilege.  It  is  hoped  by  these  means  to  cultivate  in  these  pupils,  in 
some  degree,  a  taste  for  good  and  wholesome  literature,— a  thing  very  much 
needed  in  thi^  age.  The  teachers  highly  appreciate  this  valuable  aid  to  their 
work  in  character-training.    May  our  number  of  volumes  be  increased. 

The  following  statistics  will  give  further  particulars  concerning  these 
schools : 

Number  of  pupils  retained  June,  1897 164 

"       that  have  not  returned  this  year 10 

Enrollment  for  present  school  year 483 

Number  enrolled  in  two  schools 13 

of  different  pupils  enrolled 470 

retained  from  last  year,  June,  1897 154 

sent  during  present  school  year  for  discipline 242 

sent  during  present  school  year  by  request  of  parents  and 

guardians 74 

returned  to  regular  schools 115 

of  above  (115)  who  remained  in  good  standing 91 

of  above  (115)  who  failed  and  were  sent  back  to  disciplinary 

school  for  second  trial 24 

given  permission  to  work 115 

sent  to  Academy  Avenue  special  (mentally  deficient) 8 

left  to  attend  parochial  schools G 

moved  out  of  town 17 

died 2 

left  (beyond  school  age) 11 

excluded,  one  for  bad  influence,  one  for  incorrigibility 2 

left  from  sickness 5 

sent  to  Reform  School  (cause,  truancy  and  outside  misde- 
meanor)    20 

retained  in  diciplinary  schools  June,  1898 193 
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In  closing  this  report  permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  a  matter  of  great 
interest,  not  only  to  the  teachers  of  our  special  schools,  but  to  all  the  teachers, 
In  the  public  schools  bf  Providence,  namely,  the  Providence  public  school 
library,  of  which  it  is  my  privilege  to  be  librarian.  This  library  was  first 
ot>ened  for  the  use  of  teachers,  and  the  first  list  of  books  sent  out  to  the 
schools  October  1, 1888.  It  then  contained  about  300  volumes,  selected  by 
Superintendent  Taibell  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  teachers 
in  their  work. 

Since  1891,  the  amount,  due  yearly  to  Superintendent  Tarbell  for  copy- 
right on  his  Language  books,  used  in  Providence  public  schools,  has  been 
appropriated  for  the  maintainance  of  this  library.  By  means  of  this  fund 
many  valuable  books  have  been  procured.  The  library,  with  its  duplicate 
copies,  now  contains  1,104  volumes. 

The  value  of  such  a  library  to  our  schools  can  hardly  be  estimated.  By  it 
our  critics  are  enabled  to  carry  on  a  systematic  course  of  reading  and  study 
with  their  pupil  teachers  without  burdening  them  with  the  expense  of  pro- 
curing books.  The  duplicate  copies  in  psychology,  pedagogy,  school  man- 
agement, etc.,  enable  our  supervisors  and  principals  to  pursue  courses  of 
study  with  teachers  under  their  charge  free  of  cost.  The  works  on  botany, 
zoology,  history,  geography,  etc.,  render  valuable  aid  to  those  teaching  these 
subjects.  This  year,  by  special  arrangement  with  Mr.  Foster,  Librarian  of 
the  Providence  Public  Library,  a  classified  catalogue  has  been  secured, 
copies  of  which  are  being  placed  in  the  care  of  the  principals  for  the  use  of 
teachers  in  their  buildings.  We  are  very  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Foster  for 
the  valuable  aid  that  he  has  given  us  in  this  matter. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

RHODA  A.  ESTEN, 
Supervisor  of  Scfiools  for  Special  Discipline  and  Instruction. 
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Report  of  the  Truant  Officer. 


t* 


•t 


Providbnck,  Sept  28, 1898. 

To  THE  Executive  Committee  of  the  School  Committeb  of  the 
City  of  Pbovidknce: 

Gentlemen:  I  herewith  present  a  statistical  report  of  my  work  during 
the  year  ending  July  1, 1898  : 

Number  of  cases  of  absence,  with  knowledge  of  parents,  acted  upon.  1,176 

"       parents  notified  to  send  their  children  to  school 1,176 

•*            •*       prosecuted 4 

*•            "       convicted 3 

cases  of  truancy  acted  upon 905 

children  warned  of  the  consequences  of  truancy 906 

•*            "        prosecuted 87 

"             "        convicted 82 

"        committed 40 

Number  of  visits  to  employers  prohibited  by-  law  from  employing 

'  children  without  school  certificate 7 

Number  of  children  found  employed  without  certificate 23 

*'        notices  of  illegal  employment  served  on  employers 7 

•*                   "                 parents 23 

labor  certificates  outstanding  June  29. 1897 1,127 

issued  during  year l,6(n 

Total  number  of  labor  certificates  outstanding  at  close  of  year  end- 
ing June  29, 1897,  and  Issued  during  last  year 2,728 

Number  of  labor  certificates  expired  during  last  year 1,178 

"                "                  outstanding  July  1, 1898 1,5'>0 

Of  the  1,601  labor  certificates  issued  during  the  past  year  975  were  to  boys, 
and  626  were  to  girls. 
230  were  to  boys  12  years  old,  147  to  girls  12  years  old ; 
329  "       "      13  "      214      •*         13 

416  "       "      14  "      265      ••  14 

There  were  issued  to  residents  of  each  ward  as  follows :  First,  35;  Second, 
39;  Third,  299;  Fourth,  11;  Fifth,  65;  Sixth,  72;  Seventh,  54;  Eighth,  165; 
Ninth,  298;  Tenth.  563.    Total  in  city,  1,601. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GILBERT  E.  WHITTEMORE. 

Truant  Officer. 
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TRAINING    SCHOOLS. 


Graduates  of  Training  Scliools.  January  28,  1 898. 


Grammar  Schools. 


Elizabeth  S.  Holland.... 
Amy  P.  Sheldon 


First  School. 


Academy  Ave. 
Peace  St. 


Second  School. 


Peace  St. 
Point  St. 


Appointment. 


Covell  St. 
Peace  St. 


Primary  Schools. 


Helen  N.  Allan 

Maude  £.  Armstrong. . . . 

Catherine  A.  Denny 

Maude  Farnum 

Jane  E.  McGuirk 

Mary  L.  Moran 

Rachel  E.  Walker 

Helen  S.  Mann 

Theresa  M.  Murphy 

Gertrude  P.  Prouty 

Edith  D.  Snow 

Florence  A.  Sullivan — 


Willow  St.  Benefit  St. 

Point  St.  Benefit  St. 

California  Ave.  Elmwood  Ave. 
Elmwood  Ave.      Willow  St. 


Covell  St. 
Somerset  St. 

Africa  St. 
Graham  St. 
Putnam  St. 

Benefit  St. 
Jackson  Ave. 

Charles  St. 


Africa  St. 

Charles  St. 

Covell  St. 

Plain  St. 

Graham  St. 

Elmwood  Ave. 

Graham  St. 

Somerset  St . 


Bellevue  Ave. 

Eddy  St. 

Mt.  Pleasant  Ave. 

Man  ton  Ave. 

Mt.  Pleasant  Ave. 

Mt.  Pleasant  Ave. 

Bourn  St. 

Montague  St. 

Putnam  St. 

Montague  St. 

Messer  St. 
Manton  Ave. 
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Graduates  of  Training  Scliools,  July  1,  1898. 


Grammar  Schools. 


s 

^ 

First  School. 

Second  School. 

Appointment 

Belle  A.  0.  Bonneville.. . 

Academy  Ave. 

Point  St. 

Florence  E.  Carpenter.. . 

Point  St. 

Peace  St. 

Mary  A.  Carpenter 

Academy  Ave. 

Sewing 

Ruth  F.  Wright 

Peace  St. 

Academy  Ave. 

Peace  St. 

Primary  Schools. 


Grace  E.  Baker 

Beacon  Ave. 

Elmwood  Ave. 

Sadie  E.  Barrett 

California  Ave. 

Jackson  Ave. 

Man  ton  Ave. 

Laura  H.  Clark 

Putnam  St. 
Willow  St. 

Elm  St. 
Willard  Ave. 

Mabel  L.  Fenner 

Putnam  St. 

Stella  B.  Healev 

Charles  St. 

Somerset  St. 

Berlin  St. 

Elsie  A.  Hodgson 

Elm  St. 

Plain  St. 

Academy  Ave- 

Bertha  S.  Hollo  way 

Jackson  Ave. 

Montague  St. 

Ralph  St. 

Gertrude  L.  Jacobs 

Jackson  Ave. 

Willow  St. 

Manton  Ave. 

Margaret  V.  Mahoney... 

Covell  St. 

Benefit  St. 

Alice  L.  Mahv 

Africa  St. 

Charles  St. 

Marv  A.  Pidae 

Putnam  St. 

California  Ave. 

Alice  M.  Robinson 

Somerset  St. 

Beacon  Ave. 

Helen  Seaburv 

Somerset  St. 

Sewing 

Elmwood  Ave. 

Putnam  St. 

Marv  W.  Smith 

Beacon  Ave. 
Berlin  St. 

Mt  Pleasant 

Elizabeth  Turbitt 

Special. 

Marv  L.  Watson 

Elm  St. 

Somerset  St. 

Fannie  B.  Wilbur 

Willard  Ave. 

Benefit  St. 
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Names  of  Winners  of  the  Anthony  Medals. 


April,  1898. 


sli  High  School,         Mary  L.  McKenDa, 
ical  High  School,       Esther  D.  Oris  wold, 


P.  M.  O'Reilly. 
Ernest  P.  B.  Atwood. 


emy  Avenue, 
3h  Avenue, 
3h  Avenue, 
1  Street, 
;ham, 
;han), 
ace  Street, 
ace  Street, 
}  Avenue, 
J  Avenue, 
•al  Street, 
5r  Street, 
?r  Street, 
d  Street, 
•d  Street, 
J  Street, 
J  Street, 
Street, 
Street, 
a  Street, 
er  JiJtreet, 
er  Street, 
rard  Street, 


GuAMMAR  Schools. 

Margaret  F.  Mulvey, 
Annie  6.  Prior, 
Thomas  J.  Hickey. 
George  E.  Davis. 
Bennie  Manchester, 
Carrie  A.  Pearce, 
Etta  E.  McMillen, 
Frederick  R  Green  well, 
Maud  E.  Bucklin, 
Anna  E.  Graham, 
James  Mulgrew, 
Ernest  S.  Hey  worth, 
Mollie  T.  Walsh, 
Edward  J.  Dulan, 
George  Hoagland, 
Henry  C.  Drown, 
Nellie  V.  Perry. 
Clarence  B.  Rowell, 
Sigrid  E.  Olsen, 
Margaret  V.  Casey, 
Jeannette  Carroll, 
George  C.  Miller. 
Constance  L.  Lake, 


John  F.  Smithers. 
Emma  J.  Boorom. 


King  A.  Harvie. 
Lena  H.  Saugy. 
Louise  R.  Barrett. 
John  Raftery. 
Everett  H.  Swett. 
Henry  M.  Kimball. 
Mary  G.  McGovern. 
Edwin  J.  Hancock. 
Etta  V.  Durfee. 
Cora  Ettlinger. 
Lillian  M.  Frank. 
John  T.  Bannan. 

John  W.  Wilson. 
Pauline  B.  Hill. 
Joseph  E.  Oslin. 
Marion  Tarbell. 

Victor  F.  RIchter. 
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School   Census,  .Attendance   in    Public,   Catholic  and 
Private  Schools,  and  Number  Not  Attending 

Any  School. 


Ykak. 


1835. 

1855. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

189.'. 

1893. 

1894 

1895. 

189«. 

1897. 

1898. 


CO 

9 

OB 

C 

o 
"3 


5,195 

9,217     ! 

i 

17,684    j 

19,108     I 

I 

19,819 

21,300 

22,092 

21,676 

22,515 

22,813 

23..391 

23,054 

22,947 

23,114 

22.e62 

24,001 

25,823 

26,309 

25,683 

26.105 

2(;.006 

28.768 


§ 
o 

CO 

g3 


B 


1,456 

5,760 
11,240 
11,429 
12,10-2 
12,687 
13,140 
13,.332 
14,136 
14,667 
15,506 
14,634 
14,850 
14,843 
15,544 
15.916 
17,074 
17,879 
18,304 
18,998    I 


o 
o 

T« 
go 
as 
«s  o 

< 


I 

19,023    ; 


606 
2.676 
2,759 
2.742 
2.8.32 
8.197 
3.147 
3.250 
3.267 
3,248 
3,209 
3.403 
3.227 
2.962 
3,327 
3.700 
3.675 
3.450 
3.M9 
3.448 
3,818 


o 
o 

o 
30 

P  «J 

'Z  * 
5? 

e 

0* 


2.135 
080 
809 
979 
857 
861 
050 
890 
920 
734 
765 
688 
711 
717 
673 
657 
762 
765 
581 
563 
677 
587 


^     c 

I  Si 

111 
55*3 


1,604 

2,984 

2.959 

3.011 

4,118 

4.920 

4,775 

4,298 

4.203 

4.125 

3.872 

4,433 

3,963 

4,327 

3,683 

4.101 

4,287 

3,990 

3,348 

2.995 

2,858 

2.MS 
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The  School  Census  by  Wards,  January,  1898. 


Ward. 

Sex. 

Pablic. 

Catholic. 

Select. 

No  School. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Totals. 

I. 

Boys... 
Girls. . . 

Total... 

792 
760 

288 
299 

81 
85 

98 
16 

1,259 

1,260 

1,552 

587 

166 

214 

2,519 

II. 

Boys... 
Girls... 

Total... 

1.070 
1,081 

55 

72 

73 
105 

73 
101 

1.271 

1,359 

2,151 

127 

178 

174 

2,630 

III. 

Boys... 
Giris... 

Total... 

1.326 
1.347 

461 
519 

0 
3 

267 
277 

2,054 

2,146 

2,673 

980 

3 

£44 

4.200 

IV. 

Boys  .. 
Girls... 

Total... 

343 
.339 

18 
36 

14 
24 

41 
37 

416 

436 

682 

54 

38 

78 

853 

V. 

Boys... 
Girls... 

Total... 

747 
729 

239 
•264 

9 
4 

84 
96 

1,079 

1,093 

1,476 

503 

13 

180 

2.172 

VI. 

Boys... 
Girls... 

Total.. 

1.470 
1.378 

122 
102 

17 
16 

132 
125 

1,741 

1,621 

2.848 

224 

33 

257 

3,362 

VII. 

Boys... 
Girls... 

Total... 

1.193 
1.201 

24 
44 

33 

28 

105 
113 

1,354 

1,386 

2.393 

68 

61 

218 

2,740 

VIII. 

Boys... 
Girls... 

Total... 

878 
842 

79 
175 

14 
20 

67 
77 

1,038 

1,114 

1,720 

254 

84 

144 

2,152 

IX. 

Boys... 
Girls... 

Total... 

1.143 
1.125 

25 

82 

23 
16 

261 
276 

1,452 

1,499 

1 

2,268 

107 

39 

587 

2,951 

X. 

Boys... 
Girls... 

Total... 

1,943 
1.819 

422 
492 

17 
5 

248 
244 

2,630 

2,560 

3.762 

914 

22 

492 

5,190 

UyToral 

Boys... 
Girls... 

Total... 

10.904 
10.621 

1,733 
2.085 

281 
306 

1.376 
1,462 

14,294 

14,474 

21,525 

3,818 

587 

2.ft» 

28.708 
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A  Table  Showing  the    Enrolment  by  Departments  for 
the  First  Quarter  of  Several  Years,  Indicating  the 
Growth  of  the  Several  Departments. 


Year. 


1800. . . 
1807... 
1808... 
1800... 
1870... 
1871... 
1872... 
1873... 
1874... 
1876... 
1870... 
1877... 
1878... 
187»... 
1880... 
1881... 
1882... 
1888... 
1884... 
1886... 
1880... 
1887... 
1888... 
1880... 


1800-1. 
1801-2. 
1802-3. 
1898-4. 
1894-5. 
1896-0. 
1806-7. 
1807-8. 


- 

Primary. 

Intermediate. 

Grammar. 

High. 

Total. 

!          3,880 

1.817 

1,843 

800 

7,.W 

1          8,374 

1,740 

1,940 

383 

7,.388 

!          8,846 

1 

2,084 

2,0H 

350 

8,324 

:           3,740 

2,000 

2,227 

300 

8,.333 

3,008 

2,030 

2,40:1 

252 

8,896 

3,410 

2.447 

2,0I>4 

289 

8,016 

4,110 

l.»JO 

2,008 

341 

9,0r2 

3,002 

2,123 

2,087 

39S 

9.105 

4.804 

2,080 

2,978 

370 

10.928 

6,154 

2,080 

3,190 

304 

11.430 

6.064 

2,860 

8,609 

461 

12.129 

5,4.32 

.3,186 

3,089 

600 

12,800 

6,807 

3,232 

8,701 

528 

12338 

6,402 

3,176 

8,097 

515 

12.848 

5,'.J40 

2,001 

3,562 

417 

12,170 

6,070 

3,138 

3,000 

450 

12374 

0,384 

3,368 

3,881 

646 

14,171 

0,807 

3.6.30 

4,207 

008 

15,221 

0,081 

j 

3,327 

4.472 

704 

16,484 

i        0,wo 

8,677 

4.642 

740 

15.635 

7,428 

3,674 

4,703 

724 

16,419 

7,025 

2,397 

4.809 

720 

10.011 

7,874 

3,404 

4,846 

707 

10,9c(O 

7,404 

8,820 

4,080 

848 

10,330 

Kinder- 
garten. 

Primary. 
10,888 

Grammar. 
6,010 

High. 
841 

Total. 
10.709 

11,306 

4,636 

006 

16,83i» 

218 

11.8.35 

4,648 

647 

17.448 

313 

12.386 

4,870 

1.088 

18361 

i             ''* 

13,144 

6,118 

1,330 

20,110 

670 

1 

13,114 

6,032 

1,427 

20,15:! 

1              701 

14^26 

6.120 

1.533 

21,730 

1              803 

1 

14,705 

6,200 

1.674 

22302 
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SALARIES. 


Superintendent $4,000  00 

Principals  of  high  schools 2,500  00 

First  assistants  in  high  schools $1,800  00  to  2,000  00 

Second       l*         "      "           " 1,300  00  "   1,500  00 

Third          **         "      "           "       1,000  00  "   1,200  00 

Fourth       '•         "      "  "       600  00"      900  00 

Teachers-in-training  in  the  high  schools 400  00 

Principals  in  fourteen  grammar  schools 2,000  00 

Principal  in  one  grammar  school 1,500  00 

Assistants  in  grammar  and  primary  schools : 

For  their  first  year  of  service 350  00 

For  their  second  year 450  00 

For  their  third  and  subsequent  years  the  maximum  allowed 
for  the  position  to  which  they  are  appointed : 

Grades  one  to  five 600  00 

•*      six  and  seven , 625  00 

"      eight 675  00 

"      nine 750  00 

Principals  of  primary  schools  of  six  or  more  rooms 675  00 

Other  principals  of  primary  schools 650  00 

Critic  teachers,  grammar  grade 1,000  00 

*'           *'           primary  grade,  (in  addition  to  other  salary,). . .  75  00 

Pupil  teachers 260  00 

Principals  of  kindergartens,  two  sessions 625  00 

'*          •'               •'               one  session 526  00 

Assistants  in             '*               $300  00  to    500  00 

First  and  second  supervisors  of  grammar  and  primary  schools.  1,200  00 

Third                                 "            "          '•            '*  .         "              "      .  1,000  00 

Supervisor  of  schools  for  special  discipline  and  instruction 1,200  00 

Principals    "        '*         "         "               *'             "             "          ....  760  00 

Assistants  in        "         "         "               "             " .           "    $500  00  to    675  00 

Director  of  music 2,000  00 

Four  assistants,  music,  each $700  00 
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SALARIES.— Continued. 

Supervisor  of  drawing Sl^  00 

Three  assistant  supervisors  of  drawing,  each 1,000  00 

Supervisor  of  penmanship 1,300  00 

Supervisor  of  physical  training 1,200  00 

First  assistant       "              "        800  00 

Second      "            "              *•        000  00 

Supervisor  of  sewing 1,000  00 

Assistants  in  sewing,  each 500  00 

Assistant  teachers  of  sewing,  graduates  of  the  training  school, 

the  same  as  graduates  of  training  schools  in  primary  and 

grammar  grades. 

Principals  of  cooking  schools $G00  00  to  800  00 
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Receipts  for  Fiscal  Year  Ending  September  30,  1898. 


Amount  appropriated  for  Public  Schools  from  tax  levy $.'525,000  00 

Amounts  from  other  sources  : 

State  of  Rhode  Island $20,544  29 

Poll  Taxes ,    6J<)2  07 

Dog  Licenses 9.208  05 

Fines  for  unlicensed  dogs 145  00 

Fines  for  damage  to  books,  desks,  etc 47  4<> 

Fines  for  violation  of  laws  relating  to  non-attend- 
ance at  Public  Schools 20  00 

Tuition  from  non-residents 3,751  06 

Sale  of  furniture 180  78 

46,659  51 

Total  receipts $671,659  31 
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Expenditures  for  Fiscal  Year  Endino  September  30.  1898. 


Salaries : 

High  Schools $88^  68 

Grammar  Schools 127,^1  82 

Primary  Schools 170,103  95 

Kindergarten  schools 13,307  07 

Schools  for  Special  Discipline  and  Instruction. .      $9,588  19 
Sui)er visor  of  Disciplinary  Schools 1 ,200  00 


10,788  19 
School  for  Special  Instruction 750  00 

Special  Teachers ; 

Drawing $4,531  50 

Music 4,838  66 

Penmanship 1,500  00 

Physical  Training 2,627  00 

Cooking 2,145  35 

Sewing 2,4J^  92 

18,137  43 

Supervisors  of  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools 3,280  00 

Permanent  Substitutes,  Clerical  Work 1,356  50 

Superintendent  of  Schools $4,000  00 

Office  force 4,861  50 

8,861  30 

Janitors  : 

Day  Schools $42,091  28 

Evening  Schools 2,041  20 


Janitors'  Supplies 

Horse  and  carriage.  Superintendent  of  Janitors.. 

Furniture  and  repairs $6,122  37 

Salary  Purchasing  Agt.  Com.  on  School  Houses.. . 

Carting  furniture 

Tuning  pianos 

Rent  of  pianos 

Care  of  clocks 

Labor  on  School  Houses 


$44,132  48 

1,894  09 

427  80 

$6,122  37 

(KX)  00 

567  55 

52  36 

186  00 

679  50 

46  50 

46,454  :J7 


8,254  38 


Amount  carried  forward $49(),950  79 
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mount  brought  forward $496,950  79 

Officer $1,500  00 

and  expenses 888  34 

littinent  fees 84  00 

in  truancy  in  Sixth  District  Court 330  75 

2,803  09 

oks 315,450  02 

nentary  reading 502  66 

ce  and  library  books 930  89 

3ry 5,090  53 

» ^ 4,031  22 

tus 7,414  38 

and  express 187  99 

supplies 780  71 

34,388  40 

5  and  advertising $3,134  10 

ervices,  schools  and  stock  room 115  40 

$31,709  35 

1,232  55 

32,<m  90 

2,218  18 

4,731  72 

ay * 52  38 

tor  in  typewriting  (High  School) 392  00 

805  00 

hool  of  Design  (Tuition) 495  00 

f  Cranston  (Tuition) 71  26 

403  13 

nd  carriage,  Supt.  of  Schools 300  00 

telephones : 

$138  00 

cal  High  School 112  66 

of  Janitors  residence 120  00 

370  66 

dng  Diplomas 275  58 

ng  expenses  of  teachers 22  15 

J 116  58 

census 95  21 

e  hire 16  50 

up  Physical  Laboratory,  Classical  H.  S 397  00 

jrtation  of  teachers  and  pupils 1,400  00 

>us  small  bills 85  10 

48,438  85 

mount  carried  forward $582,581  13 
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Amount  brought  forward $582,581  13 

Evening  Schools: 

Teachers'  salaries $30,800  00 

Other  expenses 9,032  46 

39,832  46 

Total  expenditures $622,413  59 


Expenditures  for  year  ending  September  30,  1898 $622,413  » 

Teachers*  and  Janitors'  pay  rolls  for  September,  1898,  paid 

from  appropriation  for  year  ending  September  30,  1899. .  50,754  32 


$571,659  27 
Unexpended  balance  of  appropriation  for  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1898 Oi 

Total  receipts  for  year  ending  September  30, 1898 $571,659  31 


Amounts  expended  by  the  several  committees : 

Amounts  Expended.         Deficit. 

Executive  Committee .*. .  $106,330  91  $1,007  50 

Committee  on  School  Houses 54,864  37  3,813  8T 

Evening  Schools 39,832  46 

High  Schools 88,377  08  10,875  50 

Grammar  and  Primary  Schools  314,131  84  33,020  45 

Domestic  Science 4,640  27  510  00 

Drawing  and  Penmanship 1,200  00 

Drawing 3,600  00  450  00 

Penmanship 1,200  00  150  00 

Music 4,811  66  515  00 

Hygiene 2,600  00  260  00 

Education  of  Blind,  Deaf,  and 

Feeble-minded  Children...  825  00  150  00 


it 


<( 


<i 


t< 


<< 


i( 


$622,413  59  $50,754  33 

Receipts  for  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 

1898 571,659  31 

Unexpended  balance  for  fiscal    year  ending 

September  30,  1898 04 

$622,413  63  $622,413  63 
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Expenditures  for  School  Year  Ending  September  t,  1898. 


English  High  School : 

Teachers'  salaries $39,176  69 

Text  books 2,832  82 

Reference  books 282  37 

Stationery  and  school  supplies 1,137  71 

Apparatus  and  special  supplies 247  10 

Janitors'  salaries 1,500  00 

**          supplies 48  54 

Fuel : 

Coal SI  ,250  17 

Wood 11  49 

1,-261  66 

Light 311  06 

Water 100  00 

Furniture  and  repairs 331  57 

Instructor  in  typewriting 372  0<) 

English  High  School  Annex  (Killingly  St ) : 

(June  only.) 
Teachers'  salaries S355  50 

Janitors*  salaries 120  00 

supplies 3  24 


i« 


Classical  High  School  : 

Teachers'  salaries $22,854  66 

Text  books 1,774  96 

Reference  books 185  47 

Stationery  and  school  supplies 884  63 

Apparatus  and  special  supplies 611  44 

Janitors'  salaries 2,162  79 

supplies 105  48 

Fuel: 

Coal $1,849  52 

Wood .' 35  71 

1,885  23 

Light 187  04 

Water 228  56 

Furniture  and  repairs 86  30 


$47,601  52 


478  74 


30,966  56 


Amount  carried  forward $79,046  82 

8 
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Amount  brought  forward 379,046  82 

Manual  Training  School : 

Teachers'  salaries 823,428  00 

Text  books 1,056  98 

Reference  books .  54  96 

Stationery  and  school  supplies 541  36 

Apparatus  and  special  supplies : 

Chemical  Laboratory $91  92 

Domestic  Art 348  47 

"          Science 127  85 

Drawing  and  Art 470  90 

Electrical  Laboratory 14  42 

Ironwork 333  07 

Machinery  and  tools 3  56 

Photographic  Laboratory 44  92 

Physical  Laboratory 244  54 

Woodwork dSG  95 

2,066  69 

Janitors'  salaries 1,930  00 

*•          supplies 105  54 

Coal 1 ,331  69 

Light 317  94 

Water 150  00 

Furniture  and  repairs 619  46 

31,602  61 

Grammar  Schools.   15  Buildings,  156  Rooms : 

(This  includes  1  Building  of  8  Rooms  for  June  only, 
which  cost  $599.19.) 

Teachers'  salaries $126,573  88 

Text  books 5.881  72 

Stationery  and  supplies 4,035  39 

Janitors'  salaries 9,622  66 

"         supplies 370  22 

Fuel : 

Coal $10,478  87 

Wood 296  33 

10,775  20 

Light 847  27 

Water 1,045  25 

Furniture  and  repairs 734  73  .  «, 

159,78"' » 

Amount  carried  forward $270,4-'^  ** 
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222,286  98 


Amount  brought  forward 31270,435  75 

Primary  Schools.    66  Buildings,  296  Rooms : 

(This  includes  4  Buildings,  20  Rooms,  for  June  only, 
which  cost  $1,203.28.) 
Teachers*  salaries 3168,680  80 

Text  books 4,970  55 

Stationery  and  supplies 4,809  67 

Janitors*  salaries 21,845  79 

supplies 876  39 

Fuel : 

Coal 815,187  03 

Wood 664  32 

15,851  35 

Light 359  41 

Water : 3,013  54 

Furniture  and  repairs 1,879  48 

Kindergartens  (15  Rooms) : 

Teachers*  salaries $13,173  41 

Supplies (J02  91 

Janitors'  salaries 1,162  66 

"         supplies 8  05 

Fuel : 
Coal $778  <>5 

Wood 26  20 

804  85 

Furniture  and  repairs '. 341  89 

16,093  77 

Schools  for  Special  Discipline  and  Instruction  (13  Rooms), 
and  Schools  for  Special  Instruction  (2  Rooms) : 

Teachers'  salaries $10,253  19 

Text  books 371  14 

Stationery  and  supplies 239  45 

Janitors'  salaries 1,205  00 

'*         supplies *       43  91 

Fuel : 
Coal $711  87 

Wood 38  73 

750  60 

Light 131  52 

W'ater 142  49 

Furniture  and  repairs 128  50 

13,265  80 

Amount  carried  forward $522,082  30 
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Amount  brought  forward S522,082  30 

Cooking  Schoob  (3  Rooms) : 

Teachers'  salaries $2,145  35 

Cooking  supplies 483  65 

Books .^ 36  96 

Stationery  aad  supplies 199  93 

Janitors'  salaries 371  46 

"         supplies 12  36 

Fuel  ; 
Coal $121  55 

Wood 14  50 

136  05 

Gas 45  25 

Water 51  88 

Furniture  and  repairs,  utensils  and  fixtures 379  50 

3,862  38 

Evening  Schools  (28  Schools,  99  Rooms) : 

Teachers'  salaries : 

Supervisor $525  00 

High  School 4.586  00 

Advanced  Schools 8,580  50      • 

Elementary     "      16,015  00 

Cooking  ••      1,093  50 

$30,800^00 

Books : 

High  School .' $576  33 

Advanced  &  Elementary 1,238  28 

1,814  61 

Stationery  and  supplies  : 

High  School $262  06 

Advanced  and  Elementary 399  64 

661  70 

Cooking  supplies 319  53 

Gas  and  electric  lights 1,293  24 

Fuel • 796  25 

Printing 618  73 

Advertising 379  89 

Furniture  and  fittings 902  25 

Carriage  hire 75  00 

Expressing  and  carting 5  00 

Clerical  services  and  labor 1(M  00 

Typewriters  and  repairs 239  50 

Amounts  carried  forward $38,009  70     $525,914  68 
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Amounts  brought  forward $38,009  70      $525,944  68 

^nts 1 ,341  50 

ient  of  pianos 292  00 

Repairing  furniture 81  85 

BVat«r 42  33 

Postage 53  13 

Miscellaneous 11  95 


39,832  46 

Pay  of  Evening  School  Janitors 2,041  20 

Oeneral  Expenses  : 

telary  of  Superintendent  of  Schools $4,000  00 

Claries  of  office  force 4,879  50 

Salaries  of  supervisors  and  special  teachers : 

Grammar  and  Primary $3,160  00 

Disciplinary  Schools 1,200  00 

Special  Teachers  : 

Drawing $4,531  60 

Music 4,803  66 

Sewing 2,443  25 

Physical  Training 2,627  00 

Penmanship.' 1,500  00  15,905  41 


20,265  41 

*ay  of  Permanent  Substitutes,  clerical  work 1,190  00 

Sxtra  services  in  schools  and  stock  room 91  40 

Lalary  of  Truant  Officer $1,500  00 

truant  Officer's  clerk 480  00 

**  •*        expenses 443  34 

Commitment  fees 84  00 

Costs  of  truancy  cases  in  Sixth  District 

Court 330  75 


Lrbor  Day 

lalary  of  Purchasing  Agent,  Com.  on  School  Houses. 

lalary  of  Superintendent  of  Janitors 

lorse  and  carriage,  Supt.  of  Janitors 

Telephone,  Supt.  of  Janitors'  residence 

»ay  of  Spare  Janitor 

Printing  and  advertising 

ients 

Carriage  hire 

Amounts  carried  forward $40,317  46 


2,838  09 

52  38 

"       60000 

1,000  00 

344  50 

120  00 

660  00 

3,159  68 

1,100  00 

16  50 

$40,317  46   $567,818  34 
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Amounts  brought  forward $40,317  46      $567,818  M 

R.  I.  School  of  Design,  tuition 495  00 

Freight  and  expressage 167  14 

Carting  supplies 697  91 

Carting  furniture 418  30 

Rent  of  telephones  : 

Office. $138  00 

Classical  High  School 112  66 

250  66 

Engrossing  diplomas 291  58 

Town  of  Cranston,  tuition 71  26 

Binding 116  58 

Postage 447  21 

Horse  and  carriage,  Superintendent  of  Schools 300  00 

Travelling  expenses  of  teachers  and  supervisors..  11  50 

Transportation  of  pupils  and  teachers 1,6^0  00 

School  census 95  21 

Labor  on  school  houses 39  00 

Maintaining  dials 222  50 

Supplies  delivered  Supervisors  and  Special  Teach- 
ers for  distribution : 

Grammar  and  Primary $46  08 

Drawing 130  61 

Music 52  46 

Sewing 325  65 

554  80 

Office  supplies 103  15 

Gas  in  supply  room 18  69 

Furniture  and  repairs,  office  and  stock  room 144  75 

Labor  and  material  repairing  furniture 485  14 

Miscellaneous  small  bills 101  54 


46.1»3i»  38 


$614,757  72 


Books,  supplies  and  janitors'  supplies  in  stock  room,  $5,752.43. 
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1898-99. 

[Approved   November,  18fl9.] 


Chf  provUaici  Pms  i 
Snow  &  Fabnham,  City  Printers. 
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REPORT. 


To  THE  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Providence  : 

The  history  of  the  public  schools  for  the  year  covered  by 
this  report  must  differ  essentially  from  that  of  any  previous 
year,  for  the  reason  that  the  entire  system  and  course  of  the 
schools  were  modified  by  certain  new  conditions  and  influ- 
ences. 

The  schools  opened  as  usual  in  September,  1898,  with  no 
indication  that  the  routine  of  former  years  was  not  to  be 
carried  out  in  all  departments,  and  it  may  be  asserted  that 
the  report  of  the  executive  committee,  submitted  on  the 
thirtieth  of  the  same  month,  giving  in  detail  the  exact 
financial  standing  of  the  school  department,  with  its  deficit 
in  plain  figures  and  its  dismal  prospect  of  timely  relief 
clearly  shown,  came  as  a  revelation  alike  to  the  people  at 
large  and  also  to  nearly  all  who  were  connected  with  school 
work. 

The  unanimous  adoption  by  the  school  committee  of  the 
resolutions  then  submitted,  stopping,  on  October  twenty- 
ninth,  work  in  all  special  departments,  so  called,  closing  all 
kindergartens,  abolishing  evening  schools,  and  enjoining 
economy  and  curtailment  of  expenses  in  every  possible 
direction,  is  not  only  matter  of  record  but  is  seriously  borne 
in  mind  by  every  member  of  the  committee,  as  all  must 
regret  that    in    the   fulfillment   of   official   duty   it  became 
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necessary   to   do   an    essentially  hard  and   unjust  thing  in 
suspending  the  work  and  wages  of  many  teachers. 

Then  followed  the  offer  of  the  kindergartners  to  give  their 
services  for  a  month,  which  offer  was  accepted. 

On  November  eleventh,  in  response  to  a  request  em- 
bodied in  a  joint  resolution  of  the  city  council,  we  author- 
ized the  opening  of  evening  schools,  the  same  to  go  on  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  twenty  weeks. 

Next,  on  November  twenty-fifth,  in  response  to  the  ex- 
pressed desire  of  the  Mayor  and  members  of  the  city  govern- 
ment, the  wishes  and  opinions  of  citizens  as  expressed  in 
many  ways,  and  on  the  recommendation  of  our  special  com- 
mittee of  conference,  we  voted  to  have  all  the  suspended 
work  resumed  for  the  remainder  of  the  half  year. 

On  January  twenty-seventh,  1899,  we  continued  it  for 
three  months  more,  and,  on  April  eighteenth,  again  contin- 
ued it  to  the  end  of  the  school  year,  which  we  voted  should 
be  on  June  sixteenth,  thereby  making  it  consist  of  thirty- 
seven  instead  of  thirty-nine  weeks. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  named  there  was  the  mass 
meeting  of  citizens  in  Infantry  Hall,  on  October  nineteenth, 
and.  later,  the  appointment,  by  His  Honor  the  Mayor,  of 
the  public  school  investigation  committee;  also,  on  May 
tenth,  the  report  of  said  committee,  and,  on  June  ninth,  the 
report  of  our  executive  committee  regarding  the  recom- 
mendations contained  in  the  last  named  report. 

Moreover,  there  were  the  several  reports  submitted  dur- 
ing the  year  by  the  superintendent  and  by  sub-committees 
on  departments  of  special  instruction,  and  also  our  action  to 
discontinue  special  instruction  in  penmanship,  cooking,  and 
sewing,  at  the  close  of  the  school  year,  all  of  which  are  mat- 
ters of  record  and  easy  reference. 
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The  action  of  the  school  committee  taken  on  September 
thirtieth,  as  referred  to,  marked  the  beginning  of  an  era  of 
general  agitation  regarding  our  public  schools.  The  special 
teachers  were  indignant,  anxious,  and,  until  April,  in  doubt 
as  to  their  tenure  of  service.  The  kindergartners  were  in 
the  same  position,  and  the  parents  of  the  kindergarten  chil- 
dren were  naturally  dissatisfied. 

The  proposed  abolition  of  evening  schools  caused  the  pro- 
foundest  sensation,  not  only  on  the  part  of  pupils  and  teach- 
ers, but  also  of  all  classes  of  citizens. 

Furthermore,  the  announcement,  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee, in  language  and  figures  too  plain  to  be  misunder- 
stood, of  the  financial  situation  of  the  school  department 
deeply  interested  the  public. 

Hence  the  widespread  agitation  which  rendered  the  year 
notable  took  the  forms  of  indignation,  anxiety,  uncertainty, 
inquiry,  investigation,  criticism  and  advice.  Popular  inter- 
est in  the  schools  was  greatly  increased  ;  much  was  written 
and  more  was  said  about  them  and  their  management. 
Surprise,  in  view"  of  the  financial  situation,  was  not  un- 
common, regret  and  dissatisfaction  were  universal,  but  the 
clear  way  to  solve  the  problem  was  not  demonstrated. 

The  foregoing  is  made  a  part  of  this  annual  report  as  the 
conditions  referred  to  certainly  had  their  direct  and  indirect 
effects  on  the  schools. 

The  direct  effects  were  to  deprive  the  special  teachers  and 
kindergartners  of  six  weeks'  salary,  to  deprive  all  the  other 
teachers  of  two  weeks'  salary,  to  deprive  the  children  of  the 
benefit  of  the  services  of  the  said  teachers  for  a  correspond- 
ing time,  to  shorten  the  school  year  to  thirty-seven  weeks, 
to  cause  high  pressure  work  the  last  month  in  the  attempt 
to  complete  the  full  schedule  in  the  abridged  time,  and  also 
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to  abolish  the  ordinary  public  graduating  exercises  in  all 
schools,  to  the  great  disappointment  of  a  large  number  of 
pupils  and  parents. 

The  indirect  effects  of  the  agitation  and  changes  on  the 
schools  may  not  be  so  definitely  named,  but  were  none  the 
less  real. 

The  actual  disappointment  and  worriment  of  many  teach- 
ers could  not  be  otherwise  than  detrimental  to  the  schools, 
and  doubtless  a  large  proportion  of  the  teachers  felt  at  least 
the  disturbing  effects  of  the  general  unrest,  and  realized 
that  their  year's  work  was  less  successful  than  usual. 

To  condense  a  month's  school  work  into  a  period  of  two 
weeks,  and  that  at  the  end  of  the  year,  is  not  a  good  thing 
for  teachers  or  scholars.  Probably  there  were  many  indi- 
vidual instances  of  overwork  and  consequent  impairment  of 
health. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  increase  in  popular  knowledge 
and  interest  regarding  the  public  schools  was  an  excellent 
result.  To  promote  acquaintance  and  friendship  between 
parents  and  teachers  several  informal  receptions  were  held 
in  school  buildings.  The  school  committee  welcomed  in- 
quiry, investigation,  and  advice.  The  fair  and  comprehen- 
sive report  of  the  committee  of  investigation  did  much  to 
strengthen  confidence  in  our  school  system,  and  the  action 
of  the  school  committee  in  following  many  of  their  sugges- 
tions for  the  curtailment  of  expenses,  reassured  the  people. 

Thus,  in  a  measure,  the  agitation  was  beneficial,  but  on 
the  whole,  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  its  continuance  or 
the  need  of  its  repetition  may  not  be  soon  experienced. 
Similar  conditions  should  be  prevented  if  possible. 
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LENGTH  OF  SCHOOL  YEAR. 

) 


Perhaps  to  many  teachers  and  pupils,  and  parents  as  well, 
the  early  closing  of  the  schools  was  a  welcome  change. 
Indeed,  arguments  may  be  advanced  in  favor  of  shortening 
the  regular  school  year  to  thirty-seven  or  thirty-six  weeks, 
thereby  closing  the  schools  before  the  middle  of  June,  in- 
stead of  prolonging  the  work  through  a  month  that  usually 
brings  oppressively  warm  weather.     It  is  believed   by  some 

that   as  much  work  could  be  as   well  and  as  safely  accom- 
plished in  the  shorter  year,  provided   it   were  properly  ar- 
ranged from  the  beginning.     Again,  the  early  closing  would 
give  such  families  and  teachers  as  desire  to  remove  from 
the   city  for  the  hot  month   of  June,  as  well  as  for  the  two 
following  ones,  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

True,  thirty-nine  or  forty  weeks  comprise  the  traditional 
^nd  common  school  year,  but  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
\what    proportion    of   teachers   would    elect    to   teach    nine 
months  each  year  at  the  same  rate  per  month,  thereby  miss- 
ing one-tenth  of  their  salary,  but  gaining  a  month  for  life 
outside   the   school    room  ;   and   also   to   know    how  many 
parents  would   prefer  to  have  their  children  released  from 
school   early  in  June.     It   will  be  said  that  it  would  be  all 
right  for  the  fortunate  people   who  are  able  to  have  their 
children  spend   the  hot  season  in  the  country  or  at  the  sea- 
side, and  also  for  the  teachers  who  are  not  obliged  to  earn 
every  possible  dollar,  but  would  be  a  great  hardship,  depri- 
vation and   injustice  to  the  opposite  class  of  parents,  chil- 
dren and  teachers. 

VACATION     SCHOOLS. 

Just  here,  however,  it  may  be  wise  to  consider  the  utility 
and  desirability  of  properly  conducted  vacation  or  summer 
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schools,  wherein  teachers  who  need  employment  may  find  it, 
and  children  who   must  remain  in  the  city  may  not  only  be 
kept  from   the    streets    but    rather   be    watched   over  and 
taught   many  things  in   the  line   of   nature    work,   manual 
work,  sewing,  cooking,  drawing,  music,  etc.,  with  plenty  o^ 
out   of  door  exercise,  recreation  and  play,  including  irip^^ 
into  the  country  or  on  the  water,  so  that  the  inevitable  long^ 
summer  vacation  may  see  them   advanced  in  character,  in-^  ^ 
telligence,    and  civilization  even,    instead    of   showing   the 
decided   retrogression   that  is  apt  to  occur  during  the  ordi- 
nary nine  or  ten  weeks  spent  in  the  streets  or  in  their  home 
surroundings  and  pursuits.     This  is  not  a  dream  or  a  fancy; 
such  schools  have  passed  beyond  the  experimental   stage  in 
some  cities  and  are  destined  to  increase. 

Indeed,  in  our  own  city  during  a  part  of  the  last  summer 
vacation  there  were  maintained  by  the  Providence  Free  Kin- 
dergarten Association,  in  the  Benefit  Street  schoolhouse,  a 
summer  school  of  the  very  kind  referred  to,  and  another  one 
by  other  benevolent  people,  in  Bell  Street  Chapel.  The 
good  work  done  in  these  two  schools  is  not  to  be  questioned, 
and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  members  of  the 
school  committee  did  not  visit  them.  Already  we  are  told 
by  some  of  the  regular  teachers  in  the  Benefit  Street  School 
that  the  children  in  their  classes  who  also  attended  the  vaca- 
tion school,  show  unmistakably  that  it  was  good  for  them  to 
be  there,  that  they  advanced,  instead  of  going  backwards, 
in  many  respects,  as  they  formerly  had  done  when  left  to 
themselves  for  the  summer  vacation. 

The  city  is  certainly  indebted  to  the  generous  and  public- 
spirited  people  who  maintained  those  two  schools  in  1899, 
doing  it  with  the  hope  that  means  will  be  provided  for 
greatly  extending  the  work  next  year. 
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The  report  of  the  people's  investigation  committee  advo- 
cated vacation  schools,  and  it  is  surely  a  subject  worthy  of 
the  early  and  serious  consideration  of  the  school  committee. 
We  believe  such  schools  would  be  worth  to  the  community 
far  more  than  they  would  cost  in  actual  expenditure. 

HEALTH  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 

The  report  for  last  year  on  this  important  feature  of  our 
schools  on  the  whole  is  favorable.  Certain  adverse  condi- 
tions still  exist  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  It  sometimes 
seems  necessary  to  seat  too  many  pupils  in  a  room,  which 
surely  is  unfortunate.  At  the  best  the  aggregation  and 
close  association  of  children  favors  the  spread  of  contagion, 
and  hence  the  prevention  of  contagious  diseases  among 
school  children  is  a  subject  of  first  importance. 

As  far  as  possible  each  child  should  have  a  complete  out- 
fit of  books,  pencils  and  other  implements  of  school  neces- 
sity, which  are  not  to  be  used  or  touched  by  any  other  child. 
It  is  believed  this  precaution  is  observed  to  a  much  greater 
extent  now  than  formerly. 

The  use  of  the  common  drinking  cup,  in  schoolrooms,  or 
elsewhere,  is  not  wholesome,  offends  nice  sensibilities,  and 
may  be  dangerous  to  health.  We  believe  each  child  should 
at  least  be  allowed  to  have  and  use  an  individual  cup  if  the 
same  is  desired  and  furnished  by^the  pupil. 

Probably,  however,  the  chief  causes  of  the  prevalence  and 
spread  of  contagious  diseases  in  our  schools  are  :  first,  the 
failure  to  recognize  and  isolate  mild  cases  ;  and,  second,  an 
insufficient  period  of  isolation.  The  health  department 
tries  to  obviate  these  causes,  but  the  intelligent,  careful,  and 
honest  cooperation  of  parents,  teachers,  and  especially  all 
physicians,  is  not  always  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject. 
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The  matter  of  medical  inspection  in  the  public  schools  has 
not  been  tried  in   Providence  as  it  has  been   in    some  other 
cities.     It  certainly  seems  wrong  that  many  children  show- 
ing the  signs  of  contagious  diseases  should  be  allowed  to  at- 
tend school,  as  they  undoubtedly  do.     The  teachers  do  much 
to  aid  the  health  department    in   preventing  this,  but  some- 
thing more  is  needed  in  the  way  of  inspection  either  of  the 
schools,  or  at  least  of  suspicious  cases  that  attract  the  notice 
of  the  teacher.     In  Boston,  for  instance,  a  sufficient  number 
of  physicians  are  employed  to  visit  and  inspect  the  schools 
daily.     If  such  a  system  is  not  the  best,  or  is  too  expensive, 
or  is  not  desired  in  this  city,  there  might  be  one  or  two  com- 
petent physicians  employed,  to  whom  any  teacher  could  re- 
port suspected  cases  and  have  them  investigated.     It  would 
seem  that  teachers  would  be  able  and  willing  to  learn  to  note 
the  ordinary  signs  in  such  cases  and  so  cooperate  practically 
with  the  inspectors. 

An  illustration  may  be  given  :  In  one  of  our  primary 
schools,  which  from  its  location  and  constituency  is  espe- 
cially exposed,  the  principal  has  repeatedly  sent  to  the 
health  department  asking  to  have  an  inspector  come  and 
decide  about  a  case  of  probable  contagious  disease.  When 
possible  her  request  has  been  complied  with,  but  special  in- 
spectors would  be  needed  to  cover  the  whole  school  depart- 
ment. 

While  it  is  for  the  health  department  to  act  primarily  in 
this  direction,  the  subject  has  an  important  bearing  on  the 
schools,  as  the  time  lost  by  pupils  on  account  of  contagious 
diseases  must  interfere  seriously  with  the  uniform  progress 
of  classes  under  the  graded  system.  The  school  committee 
and  teachers  would  doubtless  cordially  approve  of  any  ad- 
vances  made  by  the  health   department.     This  subject  has 
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already  had  some  consideration  from  the  school  committee. 
On  June  twenty-fifth,  1897,  we  adopted  the  following  : 

^^  Resolved^  That  the  committee  on  hygiene  be  and  they  hereby  are 
directed  to  ascertain  and  report  upon  the  advisability  of  establishing  some 
£orm  for  medical  inspection  in  the  public  schools.'* 

Next,  on  May  twenty-seventh,  1898,  after  hearing  a  report 
on  the  subject  from  the  committee  on  hygiene,  the  following 
v^as  adopted  : 

''''Resolved^  That  the  superintendent  of  health  he  and  he  is  hereby  re- 
cjuejited  and  authorized  to  institute  in  not  more  than  three  of  the  schools 
of  the  city,  to  be  selected  by  the  superintendent  of  schools,  a  series  of  ob- 
servations relating  to  the  health  of  the  pupils  and  calculated  to  bring  out 
all  the  facts  pertinent  to  a  consideration  of  the  subject  of  medical  inspec- 
tion in  the  schools  of  this  city,  and  to  rfport  the  results  of  his  observa- 
tions to  the  school  committee." 

The  subject  has  not  since  been  brought  to  our  attention. 

The  wrap  rooms  of  our  newest  high  school  buildings,  with 
a  separate  locker  for  each  scholar's  use,  are  the  only  proper 
ones.  They  cost  more,  but  are  safer  and  better  every  way. 
The  arrangements  for  disposing  of  wraps  in  our  older  build- 
ings are  much  more  satisfactory  than  they  were  some  years 
ago.  In  this  direction  the  committee  on  hygiene  has  done 
excellent  service. 

The  same  is  true  of  heating  and  ventilating  the  school 
buildings.  We  think  most  of  them  are  now  well  equipped 
with  good  systems  and  apparatus.  In  many  instances  of 
complaints  that  rooms  are  too  hot  or  too  cold,  or  of  the 
presence  of  bad  odors,  the  fault  lies  in  the  management  and 
adjustment  of  the  means  provided.  Indeed,  much  depends 
on  the  care  and  skill  of  teachers  and  janitors  in  order  to 
maintain  the  best  air  and  temperature  in  schoolrooms 
under  varying  conditions. 
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In  the  line  of  condensing  school  work  for  the  sake  of 
economy,  a  wise  care  should  be  exercised  lest  some  teachers 
be  overworked.  Teachers  should  have  enough  to  do,  and 
lazy,  indifferent  teachers  may  need  urging  and  crowding, 
but  in  case  of  a  first-class  teacher,  one  zealous  and  inter- 
ested, she  is  likely  to  do  too  much  if  the  work  is  given  her. 
We  can  conceive  of  no  greater  mistake  than  to  allow  this  to 
occur,  for  a  teacher,  of  all  persons,  needsto  be  in  the  best  of 
health,  in  order  to  do  the  best  work,  and  if  over-strained  in 
body  or  mind,  reaction  and  deterioration  are  inevitable. 

The  work  of  the  supervisors  of  physical  training  is  of 
great  value  to  our  school  children,  not  only  as  a  whole,  but 
emphatically  so  in  individual  cases  when  advice  or  warning 
is  given.  Correct  physical  habits  are  developed  and  faulty 
ones  are  corrected. 

SPECIAL    DEPARTMENTS. 

We  regret  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  suspend  the 
work  of  the  supervisors  of  pennianship  and  cooking,  and  of 
three  supervisors  of  sewing,  all  of  which  departments  have 
grown  to  have  a  place  and  value  of  their  own  in  city  school 
systems.  We  call  special  attention  to  the  appended  reports 
on  these  subjects.  The  interest  felt  in  drawing  and  the 
standard  of  the  work  in  our  schools  is  evinced  by  the  inter- 
esting report  of  the  supervisor  of  drawing. 

During  all  the  agitation  of  last  year  it  was  the  outspoken 
and  unanimous  opinion  that  music  should  continue  to  be 
taught  in  our  schools.  That  was  as  natural  as  it  was  grati- 
fying. In  what  other  way  could  public  money,  to  the 
modest  amount  the  department  costs,  be  expended  and 
bring  real  enjoyment  and  benefit  to  so  many  people,  in  so 
many  homes,  and  on  so  many  public  occasions.^     In    the  ex- 
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cellence  of  our  public  school  music  this  city  is  notable 
everywhere  and  the  universal  desire  is  to  have  no  interrup- 
tion or  falling  off  in  this  direction. 

It  is  desirable  that  interest  in  the  public  school  question 
may  steadily  increase.  When  we  realize  that  our  schools 
receive  the  people's  children  at  the  tender  age  of  four  or 
five  years  and  thenceforward  become  one  of  the  strongest 
influences  brought  to  bear  on  their  development  and  charac- 
ter during  the  period  of  greatest  susceptibility,  it  is  hard  to 
understand  why  a  far  deeper  feeling  has  not  been  expressed 
by  the  people  on  the  general  subject  of  public  education. 

We  note  with  pleasure  the  recent  organization  of  the 
Providence  Public  Education  Association,  whose  object  is 
thus  announced  :  "  To  study  the  problems  of  education  and 
promote  a  better  understanding  of  educational  methods,  to 
stimulate  public  interest  in  the  schools  of  the  city  and  state 
and  to  cultivate  a  closer  sympathy  and  cooperation  between 
the  home  and  the  school."  The  names  now  connected  with 
this  new  association  assure  a  vigorous  and  intelligent  line  of 
action  and  investigation,  worthy  of  the  people's  attention 
and  support. 

Returning  now  to  the  cause  of  the  agitation  in  school 
matters  last  year,  it  seems  pertinent  to  consider  briefly  the 
financial  system  by  which  our  department  is  maintained. 
Providence,  in  common  with  many  other  American  cities, 
and  probably  foreign  ones  also,  has  been  struggling  with 
one  of  the  most  difficult  of  municipal  problems,  viz.  :  how  to 
obtain  from  an  endurable  valuation  and  tax  rate  an  income 
sufficient  to  meet  all  her  expenses,  and  still  keep  pace  with 
.  modern  methods  and  improvements  in  the  several  depart- 
ments.    This  problem  is  so  complicated  that  few  cities  have 
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solved  it.  More  and  more  money  is  demanded  to  protect 
the  people  and  their  property,  to  educate  their  children,  to 
clean  and  beautify  the  city,  to  care  for  her  poor,  her  insane 
and  criminal  classes,  but  a  consistent  increase  in  valuation 
and  rate  of  tax  are  not  popular,  to  say  the  least,  but  again 
and  again  are  opposed  and  prevented.  But  results  arc  inev- 
itable, and  Providence  found  she  must  have  one  of  three 
conditions,  a  larger  income,  a  larger  debt,  or  curtailment  of 
city  expenses.  Thus  far  in  her  case,  the  popular  and  official 
demand  has  been  for  the  last,  viz. :  curtailment.  That  cer- 
tainly is  right  and  wise  to  a  certain  limit,  but  beyond  a  cer- 
tain limit  it  may  become  the  most  disastrous  and  short- 
sighted policy  conceivable. 

The  people  surely  have  every  right  to  demand  that  a  care- 
ful, rigid  economy  be  exercised  by  every  official  in  spending 
public  money  for  any  purpose  whatsoever.  This  rule  should 
apply  to  the  school  department  especially,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
most  expensive.  We  claim,  however,  that  the  schools  of 
this  city,  comparatively  speaking,  have  not  been  extrava- 
gantly or  wastefully  managed.  Indeed,  it  was  shown  by 
the  executive  committee,  in  September,  1898,  that  the  city 
of  Providence  was  spending  less  than  twenty  per  cent,  of 
her  total  income  from  taxation,  for  her  schools  ;  whereas 
five  other  New  England  cities  were  spending  twenty-three 
to  twenty-nine  per  cent.  Since  then  the  school  committee 
have  made  changes  for  the  sake  of  economy  until  it  seems 
that  any  more  curtailment  will  seriously  injure  our  school 
system,  and  must  not  be  allowed.  Upon  that  basis  an 
appropriation  was  requested  for  this  school  year.  In  re- 
sponse we  were  conceded  by  the  city  council  a  sum  less  by 
$39,000  than  the  estimated  actual  cost  of  the  schools.  If 
that  action  should  be  final  and  only  that   amount  furnished. 
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the  school  committee  will  probably  expend  what  they  have 
and  close  the  schools,  as  was  done  last  June. 

But  happily  we  are  confident  that  any  such  course  will  be 
unnecessary  and  that  money   will   be  provided  to   meet  the 
expenses  of  the  full    school    year.     Surely    Providence   is 
financially  able,   if  any  city    is,   to  maintain   her  complete 
school  system  for  the  full  year,  and  it  is  believed  the  major- 
ity of  our  people  approve  of  so  doing.     Surely,  again,   the 
school  department  is   second  to  none  in  value  and  impor- 
tance, and  should  be  the  last  to  suffer  in  case  of  financial 
stringency. 

We  cannot  for  a  moment  believe  that   the  conditions  and 
trials  of  last  year  are  to  be  again  experienced.     We  are  also 
c:onfident  of  the  cordial,  friendly  feeling  of  the  city  govern- 
ment  toward  the    city's   schools,  and   that  under   improved 
cronditions  of  general  business,  and  with  all  assurance  of  the 
liearty  approval  of  the  people  at  large,  a   way   will  be  found 
\>y  the  Mayor  and  the  members  of  the  City  Council  to  pro- 
vide money  enough  in  the  future  to  support  and  develop  the 
public  schools  of  the  city  of  Providence,  for  in  this  direction 
liberality    and    economy   are  consistent,   the  one  with   the 
other. 

Respectfully  submitted  for  the    Committee  on     Annual 
Report. 

WILLIAM   R.  WHITE, 

Providence,  R.  I.,  Nov.  24,   1S99. 
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REPORT 


OF  THE 


COMMITTEE    ON    EVENING    SCHOOLS. 


To  THK  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Providence: 

Gentlemen:  Your  oonniiittee  on  evening  schools  respectfully  reports- 
as  follows : 

The  evening  schools  for  18i»8-90  finished  their  season  early  in  the  present 
month.  The  teachers  have  been  fully  as  earnest  and  efficient,  and  the  de- 
portment and  progress  of  the  pupils  have  been  fully  as  marked  as  in  any 
previous  season. 

With  the  exception  of  the  three  evening  cooking  schools  which  were 
dropped  from  our  list  of  schools  this  season  in  response  to  the  request  of 
the  city  council  committee  of  conference,  we  have  maintained  the  same 
number  of  schools  and  of  similar  grades  as  last  season.  Two  schools  in 
the  old  part  of  the  city,  the  Burnside  Street  and  Orms  Street  schools,  were 
discMjutinued,  but  instead  thereof  two  schools  were  opened  in  the  part  of 
the  city  recently  anuexc<l  from  Johnston.  The  whole  number  of  schools 
was  twenty-live. 

The  schools  have  been  kept  oi)en  for  the  full  term  of  twenty  weeks,  ex- 
cept a  break  of  four  evenings  at  Christmas  time.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
that  th(!  term  must  be  twenty  weeks  in  our  evening  schools  to  enable  pupils 
to  cntuplete  iu  two  studies  the  work  in  those  studies  done  in  the  day 
.schools  during  the  school  year. 

(Jf  course  the  <lay  school  pupils  take  more  branches  of  study  than  it  is 
possible  for  evening  puj)ils  to  take.  In  some  studies  the  examination 
pai>ers  covering  a  year's  work,  whi<h  have  been  successfully  passed  by  our 
evening  school  j)upils,  have  been  pronounced  by  the  day  school  teachers  of 
the  branch,  to  Ikj  more  difficult  than  the  day  school  examinations.  Asa 
rule,  however,  it  re<iuires  the  most  diligent  and  constant  effort  during 
twenty  weeks  of  school  to  at^complish  the  required  task.     Xo  shorter  term. 
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Sfhould  ever  be  scheduled  for  this  work.  In  Boston  the  evening  schools- 
continue  for  twenty-four  weeks,  commencing  shortly  after  the  day  schools- 
in  the  fail. 

The  expense  of  the  evening  schools  for  the  season  just  closed,  which  wa» 
two  weeks  longer  than  the  previous  season,  was  nearly  $1,900  less  than- 
that  for  the  previous  season.  Unadjusted  bills  for  fuel  and  lights  jointly 
used  by  day  and  evening  schools  prevent  an  accurate  statement  at  this- 
time. 

The  attendance  for  the  season  just  closed  has  been  'considerably  less 
than  that  of  the  previous  season.    This  is  in  part  owing  to  the  delay  in  the 
opening  of  the  schools,  and  the  uncertainty  regarding  their  maintenance^ 
many  pupils  of  the  higher  grades  making  other  plans  for  their  winter's 
work,  but  largely  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  and  unprecedented 
weather  conditions  of  the  season.    Where  but  one  storm  severe  enough  to 
absolutely  prevent  attendance  at  evening  school  occurred  on  a  school  even- 
ing during  the  season  of  1897-08,  we  have  had  several  the  past  season. 
Seventeen  very  stormy  evenings,  several  severe  enough  to  stop  all  street 
car  accommodation  and  absolutely  prevent  travel,  have  caused  a  great 
loss  in  attendance.    That  this  trouble  was  not  wholly  confined  to  evening 
school  work  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  the  storm  signal  for  no  school  has 
been  struck  six  tim^s  as  often  for  the  day  schools  during  the  past  winter 
as  during  the  preceding  winter.    It  is  several  years  since  the  "  no  school  " 
signal  has  been  struck  on  two  successive  days  as  was  the  case  last  winter. 
Several  of  these  storms  began  in  the  afternoon  too  late  to  disturb  day 
school  attendance,  but  in  season  to  make  very  stormy  evenings.    It  i» 
probable  that  a  like  experience  will  not  occur  for  many  years  to  come. 
However,  we  have  requested  that  hereafter  the  "no  school"  signal  be^ 
used  to  indicate  the  closing  of  evening  schools  on  evenings  of  extraordi- 
nary storms.     The  supervisor  has  kept  his  statistics  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  previous  years,  considering  the  schools  in  session  every  evening  of 
the  term.    In  fact  no  evening  was  stormy  enough  during  the  season  to 
prevent  some  pupils  residing  near  the  schools  attending  on  that  evening. 
As  there  was  no  way  by  which  the  schools  could  be  closed  we  do  not  se& 
that  the   supervisor  could  reckon  the  average  attendance  on  any  other 
basis.    It  will  readily  be  seen  that  to  divide  the  total  attendance  for  five 
evenings,  on  two  of  which  blizzards  prevented  scarcely  any  attendance, 
by  five  would  give  a  very  light  average  attendance  for  the  week.     Had 
school  been  closed  on  the  two  stormy  evenings,  the  total  for  three  even- 
ings divided  by  three  would  have  been  much  larger.    For  instance,  if  a 
school  had  an  attendance  of  one  hundred  per  evening  on  the  first  three 
evenings  of  the  week  and  school  had  been  closed  by  signal  on  the  other 
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two  evenings  on  account  of  a  fierce  storm,  the  average  attendance  for  the 
week  would  be  one  hundred.    If,  however,  the  school  had  been  open  each 
evening  of  the  week  and  only  ten  pupils  had  attended  on  the  stormy  even- 
ings, the  average  attendance  would  be  sixty-four.    It  will  readily  be  seen 
that  it  would  require  as  much  teaching  force  to  care  for  a  school  on  such  a 
stormy  week  as  above  described,  as  on  a  week  when  the  weather  condi- 
tions were  wholly  favorable  to  good  attendance.    From  the  reports  of  the 
supervisor  and  teachers  we  learn  that  outside  of  weather  disturbances, 
the  attendance  was  as  constant  as  usual,  and  the  percentage  of  attendance 
was  seventy-three  per  cent.,  which  was  larger  considerably  than  was  the 
rule  a  few  years  ago. 

While  the  intention  of  the  committee  has  been  to  select  the  best  fitted  of 
all  the  applicants  to  fill  any  vacancies  in  the  teaching  force,  without  regard 
to  other  conditions,  statistics  compiled  by  the  supervisor  at  the  request  of 
the  superintendent  of  schools,  shows  that  we  have  employed  eighty-nine 
students  of  Brown  University  as  teachers  in  our  evening  schools,  and  that 
the  aggregate  amount  of  salaries  paid  to  them  for  their  services  has 
amounted  during  the  season  just  closed  to  eleven  thousand  six  hundred  and 
eighty-four  dollars.  Of  these  teachers  sixty-four  are  residents  of  Provi- 
dence, and  some  of  the  others  are  liable  to  remain  among  us.  That  these 
figures  were  a  surprise  to  the  committee  themselves  shows  that  no  lean- 
ing towards  students  caused  their  appointment. 

Simply  a  desire  to  engage  the  best  talent  offered  decided  the  choice  of 
the  committee.  It  is  not  strange,  however,  that  students  so  earnest  to 
gain  for  themselves  a  liberal  education  as  to  be  desirous  of  evening  em- 
ployment to  pay  their  way  through  college  should  be  desirable  teachers. 
It  is  this  class  of  students  that  will  hereafter  reflect  credit  upon  the  col- 
lege. It  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  us,  however,  that  while  conserving 
the  best  interests  of  the  pupils  for  whom  the  evening  schools  are  main- 
tained, we  can  also  give  substantial  aid  to  so  many  deserving  and  talented 
young  men  and  women  in  working  their  way  through  college,  and  we 
have  little  doubt  from  what  we  have  heard  since  these  statistics  were  com- 
piled that  but  for  this  aid  many  of  our  aspiring  Providence  youth  would  be 
unable  to  attend  college. 

In  the  school  for  newsboys  and  bootblacks  on  Haymarket  Street,  we 
have,  besides  giving  the  ordinary  instruction,  afforded  an  opportunity 
which  has  been  gratefully  accepted  for  baths,  having  given  nearly  three 
hundred  baths  there  during  the  season. 

We  utilized  the  bath  tub  and  heating  apparatus  formerly  used  by  the 
police  in  the  old  station,  and  the  expense  other  than  fuel  to  furnish  hot 
water  has  been  for  towel  and  soap  service  six  dollars  and  eighty-eight 
cents. 
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We  gave  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  cetificates  of  attendance  of  a  year's 
work  in  various  branches  as  required  in  the  day  schools  to  the  evening 
school  pupils. 

We  take  pleasure  in  mentioning  the  continued  zealous  and  intelligent 
service  of  the  supervisor  of  evening  schools. 

Accompanying  this  report  are  the  customary  tables  of  statistics,  which 
will  be  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  secretary,  and  to  which  we  invite  your 
attention. 

Respectfully  submitted  for  the  Committee, 

HUNTER  C.  WHITE, 

Chairman* 
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REPORT 


OF    THE 


SUPERINTENDENT    OF    SCHOOLS. 


To  THE  School  Committee  of  the  CitV  of  Provedbnce: 

The  past  school  year  has  been  one  of  agitation  and  uncertainty.  Aside 
from  tlie  loss  occasioned  by  the  shortening  of  the  year  on  account  of  lack  of 
funds,  the  teachers  have  had  before  them  the  constant  fear  of  a  loss  of  time 
and  money  indefinite  in  extent.  Our  special  teachers  have  lost  six  weeks 
of  work,  our  regular  teachers  two  weeks. 

Besides  this  there  were  the  complaints  and  criticisms  of  the  public,  and 
particularly  of  those  who  wished  to  have  the  schools  cost  less  and  to  find 
in  the  schools  themselves  some  excuse  fv>r  less  liberal  support  than  they 
had  theretofore  received  and  then  asked  for. 

We  can  mention  these  things  now  with  equanimity,  because  they  are 
past  and  the  educational  and  financial  conditions  are  the  better  for  these 
experiences. 

The  most  serious  criticism  of  the  schools  has  been  the  great  number  of 
subjects  in  the  course  of  study  and  the  burdensomeness  of  the  work  to  the 
pupils. 

This  charge  has  been  made  against  both  the  high  school  and  the  gram- 
mar school  courses. 

A  ready,  though  incomplete,  answer  to  the  charge  that  our  high  school 
(>ourses  are  burdensome  is  found  in  the  statement  that  the  courses  in  the 
Classsical  School  are  fixed  by  the  requirements  for  admission  to  college, 
and  that  those  courses  over  which  we  have  a  considerable  control,  namely 
the  English  and  commercial  courses  and  the  academic  course  of  the  Man- 
ual Training  School,  are  very  much  lighter  than  the  classical  course. 

An  adequate  answer  with  reference  to  the  grammar  school  courses  can- 
not be  so  readily  made,  but  you  are  invited  to  consider  in  this  connection 
the  following  statements : 
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REDUCTIONS  RECENTLY  MADE  IN  ORAHMAR  GRADE  WORK. 

Daring  the  last  ^fifteen  years  the  burdens  of  grammar  school  pupils  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Providence  have  diminished  steadily,  and  during  the  last  two  years 
rapidly.  There  have  been  changes  in  these  schools  in  the  period  named ; 
but  the  changes  have  been  mainly  in  spirit  and  methods.  Such  changes  as 
have  occurred  in  subject  matter  and  amount  of  work  for  pupils  have  been 
on  the  whole  reductions.  Nearly  every  year  for  the  last  dozen  years  com- 
mittees of  grammar  school  principals  have  been  appointed  upon  the  several 
subjects  of  grammar  school  work,  each  to  report  the  desirable  changes  for 
the  coming  year  in  the  subject  referred  to  it.  I  have  always  accompanied 
the  appointment  of  these  committees  with  the  recommendation  of  reduc- 
tion and  omission  to  the  fullest  practicable  extent.  In  this  way  the  course 
has  been  subject  toe  constant  pruning,  that  in  the  aggregate  represents 
a  very  substantial  reduction  in  the  requirements. 

This  plan  not  securing  as  radical  reductions  as  I  have  desired,  commit- 
tees of  the  teachers  have  been  selected  for  this  service  during  the  last  two 
years,  particularly  ot  those  teachers  doing  individual  work,  who  of  neces- 
sity gain  more  completely  than  any  one  else  a  view  of  the  parts  of  the  work 
found  in  practice  to  be  most  difficult  for  the  pupils.  As  a  result  of  this 
plan  reductions  more  extensive  than  before  have  been  made. 

In  1884  the  studies  of  the  sixth  or  lowest  grammar  year  were  reading, 
spelling,  music,  penmanship,  drawing,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  gram- 
mar, which  is  precisely  our  present  enumeration,  with  some  reduction  in 
the  amount  of  arithmetic,  geography,  and  grammar.  The  same  statement 
as  to  list  of  studies  and  reduction  of  work  may  be  repeated  for  the  seventh 
year,  with  two  exceptions :  First,  instead  of  geography  four  quarters  or 
full  time  we  now  have  geography  two  quarters  or  half  time  and  history 
two  quarters  or  half  time.  This  is  practically  no  change  in  amount  of  work. 
Second,  the  girls  of  this  grade  now  have  sewing  forty-five  minutes  per 
week  while  the  boys  have  reviews  or  penmanship.  This  item  is  a  slight 
increase,  but  an  increase  much  less  than  the  decrease  of  work  in  main  sub- 
jects. 

In  the  eighth  year  the  studies  are  now  just  what  they  were  fifteen  years 
ago,  except  that  geography  and  history  are  practically  one  subject  on  the 
daily  program  instead  of  two,  as  they  for  forty  years  had  been,  and  the 
girls  have  a  half  day  in  each  week  to  devote  to  cooking.  While  the 
girls  have  cooking  the  boys  have  reviews  and  bookkeeping.  This  half  day 
for  cooking  cuts  out  from  other  subjects  one-tenth  of  the  school  time ;  but 
the  change  of  history  and  geography  from  two  subjects  to  one  on  the  daily 
program,  increases  the  teacher's  recitation  time  for  other  subjects  ten  per 
cent.,  and  reduces  the  number  of  recitations  the  pupil  must  prepare  for  each 
•day  from  five  to  four,  or  twenty  per  cent. 
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In  1884  the  studies  of  the  graduating  class  were  reading,  spelling,  arith- 
metic, geography,  history,  grammar,  penmanship,  music,  and  drawing. 
Since  that  time  physiology  has  been  made  a  required  subject  by  act  of  the 
General  Assembly.  When  physiology  was  taken  up  geography  was 
dropped  entirely  from  the  last  year  of  the  course  to  make  room  for  it.  It 
was  found  that  one  year  was  more  time  than  the  subject  of  physiology  re- 
quired. As  our  teachers  have  become  more  skilled  in  teaching  it  and  some 
topics  have  been  omitted,  its  time  allotment  has  been  ^educed  to  one-quar- 
ter instead  of  one  year.  Now  geography  is  taught  one-quarter  in  the  last 
year,  history  two  quarters  and  physiology  one  quarter.  The  three  subjects 
now  count  as  but  one  continuous  study  instead  of  two,  as  histoid  and  geog- 
raphy by  themselves  did  in  1884.  The  amount  of  work  in  each  of  these 
subjects  corresponds  to  the  reduced  time  given  it. 

The  grammar  principals  all  agree  that  neither  in  their  own  judgment  nor 
in  that  of  the  majority  of  their  teachers,  is  any  subject  too  great  in  extent 
for  the  time  allotted  to  it. 

More  specific  statements  as  to  the  changes  in  the  amount  of  work  are  as 
follows : 

Calisthenics  have  been  recently  introduced.  I  think  they  have  not  been 
added  to  the  burdens  which  the  pupils  bear,  but  are  rather  a  desirable  re- 
lief. They  occupy  but  ten  minutes  of  time  daily.  Should  they  become  a 
burden,  a  source  of  physical  or  mental  weariYiess,  I  hope  they  will  be 
dropped  at  once. 

We  have  discarded  the  old-time  declamations.  It  is  true  that  we  do 
more  work  in  composition  than  formerly,  but  I  think  the  addition  here 
does  not  offset  in  amount  of  labor  to  pupils  the  large  amount  of  technical 
grammar  that  lias  been  discarded. 

The  work  on  the  spelling  book  is  much  less  than  formerly.  Words  un- 
usual and  difficult  are  no  longer  studied.  The  examination  t.ests  no  longer 
include  Syzygy,  Sillabub,  Guaiacum,  Cachexy,  Euthanasy,  Corypheus. 

The  extent  of  the  reductions  gradually  made  during  the  last  fifteen  years 
in  the  work  in  arithmetic  is  shown  in  the  following  enumeration:  We 
have  omitted  several  of  the  tables  of  reduction,  the  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  and  division  of  compound  numbers,  longitude  and  time, 
stocks,  bonds,  brokerage,  taxes,  duties,  exchange  both  domestic  and 
foreign,  equation  of  payments,  compound  ratio,  partnership,  partial 
payments,  the  greater  part  of  mensuration,  and  cube  root  with  its  applica- 
tions. 

These  reductions  aggregate  at  least  a  year's  work.  In  other  words,  we 
do  but  three-fourths  as  much  work  in  arithmetic  as  we  did  fifteen  years 
ago. 
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The  place  of  this  work  has  not  been  filled  by  other  work,  as  I  Have  already 
explained. 

We  have  reduced  very  decidedly  the  amount  of  work  required  in  arith- 
metic, and  we  have  done  this  not  from  the  desire  to  make  room  for  other 
subjects,  but  from  a  conviction  that  the  amount  of  arithmetic  of  great  value 
has  been  traditionally  overestimated. 

If  the  pupil  can  add  readily  and  with  great  accuracy  columns  such  as 
would  be  found  in  a  cash  book,  can  add  and  subtract  mentally  numbers  of 
two  figures,  and  multiply  and  divide ;  if  ordinary  fractions  with  small  de- 
nominators are  readily  handled  by  him ;  if  he  is  sure  of  the  position  of  the 
decimal  point,  can  compute  interest,  knows  the  common  tables  of  denomi- 
nate numbers,  he  has  all  of  the  arithmetic  that  ordinary  life  requires.  If  he 
has  more  time  at  his  disposal  than  suffices  for  this  attainment,  some  insight 
into  the  relations  of  things  such  as  are  found  in  the  problems  of  a  good 
mental  arithmetic,  is  of  more  value  than  further  study  of  the  topics  usually 
treated  in  written  arithmetic. 

Once  arithmetic  held  a  place  more  important  than  now  in  the  schools,  be- 
cause with  grammar  it  was  the  study  which  most  trained  the  reasoning 
powers.    Then  geography  and  history  were  memory  studies  only. 

The  influence  of  winds  and  ocean  currents,  the  cause  of  rain  and  storms, 
the  effect  on  mankind  of  climate,  the  causes  and  the  directions  of  the 
growth  of  commerce  were  unknown  topics,  or  if  studied  at  all  were  read 
and  memorized  as  statements. 

Now  geography  surpasses  arithmetic  in  its  exercise  of  the  reasoning  pow- 
ers. History  develops  mind  better  than  did  the  grammar  of  the  former 
day,  and  so  the  old  claimants  to  an  exclusive  field  have  been  fairly  driven 
from  possession.  All  this  ought  to  influence  the  making  of  courses  of  study, 
but  traditions  have  hampered  the  makers  of  courses. 

In  geography  and  language  the  methods  and  character  of  worli  have 
changed  more  than  in  any  other  subjects.  In  geography,  for  instance, 
while  more  physical  geography  is  studied,  there  is  less  commercial  and 
descriptive. 

Once  our  pupils  located  and  discussed  as  centers  of  population,  of  trade, 
and  of  political  importance,  not  only  the  capitals  of  the  principal  countries 
of  the  world  and  of  each  of  the  United  States,  but  also  three  hundred  addi- 
tional cities. 

Now  only  the  capitals  and  those  cities  which  are  the  chief  markets  of 
the  world,  about  one  hundred  in  number,  particularly  those  having  im- 
portant commercial  relations  with  the  United  States,  are  studied. 

Once  they  learned  the  names  and  description  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
rivers;  now  a  knowledge  of  only  fifty  is  required. 
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The  names  and  location  of  thirty-five  capes  were  formerly  learned; now 
the  most  important,  not  more  than  ten,  are  studied. 

In  map-drawing,  much  less  is  required.  Once  pupils  drew  from  memory 
the  boundaries  of  all  the  states;  now  outline  maps  are  used,  and  the  more 
prominent  features,  the  principal  rivers,  mountains,  and  cities,  are  copied 
from  the  book. 

The  day  of  routine  questions  and  answers  in  geography  has  passed.  Un- 
important details  are  avoided,  but  leading  features  are  considered  from  all 
sides.  The  exact  location  of  some  obscure  town,  river  or  cape  does  notin- 
terest  pupils,  but  cumbers  the  mind  and  displaces  knowledge  more  useful. 

Once  the  pupil  was  allowed  to  conclude  that  the  text-book  contained  the 
sum  total  of  knowledge  on  any  subject;  now  he  is  taught  that  a  mine  of  in- 
formation may  be  found  in  books  of  reference  and  that  the  unearthing  of 
such  information  is  of  great  value  to  him. 

That  our  pupils  are  not  burdened  by  work  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
there  is  much  less  home  study  than  formerly.  Teachers  are  advised  to 
discourage  home  work  except  in  the  two  higher  grades. 

EDUCATIONAL    AUTHORITIES. 

Oxtr  course  of  studies  in  grammar  schools  has  fewer  subjects  than  are  re&nU'' 
mended  by  the  best  educational  authorities.  Private  schools  usually,  if  not 
always,  carry  more  studies  than  we  do.  They  observe  what  their  patrons 
want  and  represent  more  closely  tlie  wish  of  those  who  patronize  them 
than  public  schools  do. 

The  AsHociation  of  Colleges  of  New  England  recommended  as  long  ago 
as  \H\)l  that  elementary  natural  history  be  introduced  into  the  earlier  years 
of  the  graiiiiuar  school  profjram,  meaning  by  natural  history  —  botany, 
zu<'lo«;y,  jj:eolofj:y  and  physical  geography ;  that  elementary  physic^  be  in- 
tr<)duce<l  into  the  later  years;  that  algebra  and  geometry  be  taken  by 
pupils  of  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  and  that  the  opportunity  to  study 
French  or  German  or  Latin  or  any  two  of  them  be  given  from  andnfter  the 
age  of  ten. 

The  Conimitte  of  Ten,  whose  report  stands  as  the  most  important  and 
authoritative  presentation  in  this  genetation,  of  subjects  and  methods  of 
study  in  high  schools,  requires  in  elementary  schools  as  preparation  for 
high  school  work  — the  study  of  everything  in  our  course  (except  physiol- 
ogy, sewing  and  cooking),  together  with  algebra,  geometry,  botany, 
zot^logy,  physics,  chemistry,  astronomy,  mythology,  general  history, 
I^atin  and  French  or  German. 

The  Committee  of  Fifteen  appointed  in  1893  by  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational  Association  reported  in 
181)5. 
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They  recommend  everything  that  we  have  in  our  course  and  would  add 
a  lesson  each  week  throughout  the  course  in  natural  science  and  one 
in  biography  and  general  history.  They  would  also  add  a  year's 
work  in  Latin,  in  place  of  grammar,  and  two  years  of  algebra  in  place  of 
arithmetic. 

The  schools  in  all  the  larger  cities  of  New  England,  Boston,  Worcester, 
New  Haven,  Hartford,  Springfield,  Lowell,  Fall  River,  teach  in  their  gram- 
mar schools  as  many  subjects  as  we  teach,  and  in  every  instance  one  or 
more  subjects  in  addition. 

In  its  last  report  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education  has  a  chap- 
ter on  Courses  of  Study,  containing  its  recommendation  for  the  elementary 
schools  of  that  state. 

This  course  suggests  as  topics  reading,  spelling,  writing,  drawing, 
music,  grammar,  composition,  geography,  history  of  United  States,  Eng- 
lish, and  general  history,  arithmetic,  algebra,  mensuration,  bookkeep- 
ing, science  and  civics.  This  course  contains  everything  which  we  have 
except  sewing  and  cooking,  and  adds  English  and  general  history,  alge- 
bra, bookkeeping,  and  civics. 

The  Council  of  Public  Instruction  of  Ontario  in  prescribing  the  studies  to 
be  pursued  in  the  sixth  or  highest  class  in  rural  schools  enumerates  read- 
ing, spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  music,  drawing,  gram- 
mar, composition,  botany,  general  history,  English  literature,  civil 
government,  the  mechanical  powers,  algebra,  geometry,  agriculture, 
mensuration  and  bookkeeping. 

The  Prussian  Ministry  of  Education  promulgated  in  1892  a  course  of 
study  for  the  gymnasia  of  that  country  from  which  I  select  the  studies  of  a 
class  corresponding  to  one  of  our  higher  grammar  grades : 

Religion 2  hours  per  week. 

German  and  History 3 

Latin 8 

History 1 

Geography ; 1 

Mathematics 4 

Natural  History 2 

Writing 

Drawing , 

Singing...   

Gymnastics 3 
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This  means  the  school  hours  devoted  to  these  subjects,  to  which  should 
be  added  the  home  study. 
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Perhaps  we  can  find  no  better  illustration  of  what  edacational  authorities 
the  world  over  consider  an  ideal  course  of  study  than  in  the  public  school 
systems  of  Australia,  that  far-away  land,  settled  since  the  modem  develop- 
ment of  education  by  an  enterprising,  intelligent,  prosperous,  and  public- 
spirited  portion  of  our  own  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

From  the  report  for  1898  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  for  Victo- 
ria, I  copy  the  subjects  of  their  course  of  study  for  the  classes  correspond- 
ing to  our  grammar  grades : 

Reading,  spelling,  writing,  drawing,  music,  composition,  grammar,  arith- 
metic, history,  geography,  needlework,  general  lessons  in  science  (which 
include  chiefly  physiology,  botany,  and  physics),  gymnastics  and  swim- 
ming; also  military  drill  for  boys. 

This  is  their  pass  or  ordinary  coursQ.  Those  who  accomplish  it  with  un- 
usual credit  are  given  "  certificates  of  merit,"  and  are  allowed  to  take  extra 
subjects.  The  subjects  chiefly  selected  were:  bookkeeping,  algebra, 
geometry,  French,  Latin,  elocution  and  shorthand. 

PROFIT  TO   PUPILS. 

The  demand  for  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  number  of  grammar  school 
subjects  proceeds  from  a  mistaken  idea  of  what  is  most  profitable  for  the  pupils. 

A  pupil  of  even  the  higher  grammar  grades  cannot  give  profitable  atten- 
tion to  any  exercise  for  more  than  thirty  minutes.  This  furnishes  us  a 
basis  for  estimating  the  number  of  school  studies  that  may  be  pursued  at 
one  time. 

After  opening  exercises,  study  periods  and  recesses  have  been  provided 
for,  the  remaining  time  of  the  daily  session  may  be  divided  into  periods  of 
reasonable  length,  and  the  number  of  such  periods  is  the  appropriate  num- 
ber of  school  subjects. 

We  cannot  have  too  many  studies  until  we  make  the  recitations  too  short 
for  the  right  exercise  of  the  mind  upon  the  topic  or  lesson  unity,  or  have 
the  recitations  on  a  given  subject  come  too  infrequently. 

Just  how  many  studies  should  be  pursued  during  a  single  year  cannot  be 
determined  by  theory.  They  must  not  be  too  few,  for  in  that  case  the  child 
either  accomplishes  too  little  or  goes  too  rapidly  over  the  easy  elements  into 
the  later  difiiculties  of  the  subject  before  the  growth  that  comes  by  time 
and  effort  has  prepared  him  for  the  work.  This  leads  to  struggle,  to  bur- 
den, to  w^eariness  and  discouragement.  A  course  with  too  few  subjects  will 
be  inevitably  burdensome  to  those  doing  honest  work. 

On  the  other  hand  there  must  not  be  too  many  subjects  so  that  the  mind 
is  constantly  diverted,  hurried  from  theme  to  theme,  and  confused  by  the 
multiplicity  of  the  presentations. 
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With  small  children  this  is  practically  impossible.  Their  minds  were 
made  to  flit,  butterfly  like,  from  object  to  object,  theme  to  theme.  It  is 
only  when  reflection  has  become  a  budding  power  and  the  mind  tends  to 
hold  a  subject  in  hand  for  further  thought  that  breaking  the  hold  of  re- 
flection by  a  new  theme  or  object  vexes,  confuses  and  weakens  the  mind. 

Observation  and  experiment  must  determine  in  what  condition  the 
minds  of  pupils  are  and  decide  whether  the  trouble  is  that  they  are  strug- 
gling with  advanced  topics  too  difficult  for  them  or  are  confused  by  the 
multifarious  suggestions  made  by  a  too  rapid  presentation  of  topics  easy  in 
themselves.  Only  one  who  can  discern  not  merely  mental  failure  but  also 
the  causes  and  elements  of  that  failure  can  determine  the  proper  remedies. 

There  must  be,  flrst  of  all,  theory,  or  working  hypothesis,  and  then  veri- 
fication, rejection,  or  modification  of  the  hypothesis  by  an  intelligent  an- 
alysis of  results. 

Speaking  in  a  broad  way  there  are  two  kinds  of  studies  in  our  schools; 
one  class  pursued  chiefly  because  they  are  convenient  instruments  to  be 
used ;  the  other  because  of  the  content  of  the  subject,  valuable  for  disci- 
pline or  information.  Reading,  spelling,  penmanship,  ciphering  (the  three 
R's)  are  useful  chiefly  because  they  are  convenient  instruments;  grammar, 
music,  drawing,  and  higher  arithmetic  give  valuable  mental  discipline; 
geography,  history  and  physiology  give  us  valuable  information  and  men- 
tal training.  The  mind  is  well  trained  or  equipped  only  when  it  has 
become  accustomed  to  use  instruments  on  matter,  when  it  knows  how  to 
use  tools  on  material  for  tools. 

The  subjects,  then,  which  enrich  and  strengthen  the  mind  are  those 
which  have  some  valuable  contents  of  their  own. 

Studies  that  are  only  tools  find  their  value  only  in  their  use  on  material. 
He  who  studies  the  three  R's  perpetually  is  like  those  of  whom  Paul 
speaks,  **  ever  studying  but  never  coming  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth.'* 

The  tools  come  early  and  are  absolutely  essential,  but  the  narrow  or  few- 
subject  courses  consist  of  tools  only.  There  must  be  in  the  child's  posses- 
sion something  for  him  to  use  his  tools  of  knowledge  upon,  and  he  must  be 
trained  in  this  use  in  order  that  the  tools  may  have  any  value.  Merely 
getting  the  tools  is  but  the  begini\ing.  When  tools  have  been  gained  it  is 
better  to  learn  how  to  use  them  than  to  spend  all  the  time  grinding  and 
polishing  them.  Hence,  some  degree  of  breadth  of  study  is  essential  to 
any  valuable  thoroughness  in  the  knowledge  of  these  subjects  which  con- 
stitute nearly  the  sum  total  of  narrow  courses. 

How  many  times  have  we  heard  of  pupils  who  knew  all  the  rules  of 
arithmetic  and  could  ''do  all  the  sums  "  in  the  book,  and  yet  failed  with 
simple  problems  of  a  practical  character? 
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Enrichment  tends  in  some  cases  to  thoroughness,  in  others  to  superfi- 
ciality. An  additional  subject  appealing  to  the  interest  of  the  pupils  may 
lead  to  effort  and  the  consciousness  of  power  in  a  way  so  effective  as  to 
strengthen  and  intensify  the  intellectual  life  of  the  school  and  to  make  the 
grasp  on  all  subjects  better.  If  the  additional  subject  does  not  effect  this, 
it  may  be  either  neutral  or  harmful  in  its  influence;  neutral  when  it  sim- 
ply receives  its  own  effort  without  diminishing  the  effort  on  other  subjects 
which  still  receive  their  share  of  attention ;  harmful  when  without  increas- 
ing the  amount  of  effort  it  divides  this  amount  by  a  larger  divisor  securing 
a  smaller  quotient  of  result. 

INHERENT  DIFFICULTY. 

The  burdensonieness  of  school  work  to  some  pupils  is  a  d{jficulty  inherent  in 
the  graded  school  system. 

The  uniformity  of  graded  schools  is  their  strength  economically,  and 
their  weakness  educationally. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  believe  no  schools  in  the  United  States  have  taken 
more  pains  to  provide  remedies  for  the  evils  of  uniform  movements  of  di- 
verse capabilities  than  have  our  own  schools.  For  this  reason  I  regret 
greatly  that  the  investigating  committee  has  thought  it  necessary  to  rec- 
ommend the  dismissal  of  the  teachers  employed  to  meet  individual  needs 
in  our  grammar  schools. 

The  committee  itself  has  felt  the  same  regret  but  has  been  compelled 
to  its  recommendation  solely  by  financial  conditions.  I  acquiesce  in  its 
judgment  and  shall  endeavor  to  make  the  loss  as  little  as  possible. 

We  can,  in  schools  having  a  large  number  of  pupils  in  each  grade,  select 
the  members  of  the  several  classes  so  as  to  have  them  at  their  organization 
consiHt  of  members  of  nearly  equal  ability,  but  this  adjustment  cannot  long 
continue.  Differences  of  ability,  ambition,  health,  circumstances,  soon 
result  in  very  different  rates  of  progress,  and  the  class  that  stood  abreast 
becomes  scattered  along  the  course.    If  it  is  not  so  it  ought  to  be  so. 

The  teacher  who  brings  out  her  pupils  uniformly  good  is  a  poor  teacher, 
who  has  done  great  injustice  to  the  majority  of  her  class.  The  majority 
should  have  done  much  more  than  they  have  done.  They  have  dawdled, 
marked  time,  and  acquired  listless  habits  while  moving  at  the  slow  pace 
of  their  weaker  comrades.  It  is  a  poor  plan  to  develop  race  horses  by 
hitching  them  to  ox  teams. 

The  members  of  the  class  recently  graduated  at  Brown  are  much  more 
uniform  in  their  power  and  rank  now  than  they  will  be  twenty  years  from 
now.    Life's  school  separates  the  ranks.    So  will  good  teaching  anywhere. 
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We  have  in  our  school  system  special  provisions  for  intellectual  diver- 
sities by  means  of  special  promotions  and  teachers  of  individuals ;  we 
have  likewise  in  our  disciplinary  schools  special  provisions  for  moral  diver- 
sities. I  am  glad  that  the  committee  in  their  effort  at  economy  struck  off 
the  teachers  of  individuals  rather  than  the  disciplinary  schools,  for  we  can 
more  readily  deal  with  intellectual  abnormality,  either  of  excess  or  defi- 
ciency, than  we  can  with  moral  obliquity.  The  committee  is  right,  too, 
in  their  estimate  that  the  moral  element  in  education  is  greater  than  the 
intellectual. 

THE  REMEDY. 

A  remedy  for  the  evils  complained  of  may  he  readily  found. 

The  remedy  for  the  burdensomeness  of  the  grammar  school  studies  is  a 
readjustment  of  the  burdens,  a  lightening  for  weak  shoulders  and  greater 
weight  for  strong  ones. 

We  must  have  two  courses;  a  narrow  one  of  essentials  only,  and  a 
broader  one,  including  the  other  and  adding  work  appealing  to  interest 
and  giving  power. 

This  Y^ill  add  a  new  element  of  adjustability  to  our  work.  Hitherto  we 
like  everybody  else,  have  had  but  one  plan  of  adjustment  depending  solely 
on  the  rate  of  movement  along  a  line  of  work  uniform  in  its  requirements. 
We  have  put  back  periodically  the  slow  ones  and  moved  on  to  the  class 
above  the  specially  rapid  ones.  The  course  of  study  provided  for  no  other 
adjustment.  Teachers  by  their  methods  of  instruction  may  have  afforded 
relief  in  the  direction  of  amount,  but  the  school  scheme  has  provided  for 
nothing  but  modifications  of  rate. 

There  are  disadvantages  connected  with  jumping  from  a  grade  to  the 
grade  ahead.  Some  space  between  the  two  grades  has  been  left  uncovered 
usually  to  the  detriment  of  thoroughness  and  connected  work.  To  pro- 
vide for  this  was  one  purpose  of  the  individual  teacher^.  Now  that  they 
are  to  be  cut  off  there  will  be  the  more  need  of  finding  some  other  method 
of  adjustment. 

It  has  been  my  purpose  for  half  a  dozen  years  to  advocate  this  method  of 
adjusting  studies  to  capabilities,  and  I  have  presented  this  plan  in  a  pre- 
vious report  to  the  school  committee  and  in  an  address  to  the  teachers. 

I  have  also  for  all  this  time  been  preparing  the  teachers  by  suggestions 
and  changes  in  the  course  of  study,  and  the  grammar  principals  by  special 
studies  to  undertake  the  new  scheme.     I  have  in  a  degree  succeeded. 

One  of  the  grammar  masters  recently  remarked  to  me,  in  a  private  con- 
versation, "  We  are  ready  for  lines  of  work  now  that  we  could  not  have 
profitably  undertaken  two  years  ago.' 
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My  slowness  in  arriving  at  the  point  of  recommending  the  actnal  appli- 
cation of  my  theories  has  come  from  the  condition  of  sentiment  in  the  com- 
munity, the  complaint  that  we  had  too  much  already. 

The  suggestions  of  the  investigating  committee  render  the  opening  of 
the  coming  school  year  a  suitable  time  to  make  such  further  reductions  in 
the  course  of  study  as  will  relieve  all  pupils  of  ordinary  capability  of  any 
burden  of  work  greater  than  they  ought  to  bear,  and  at  the  same  time  set 
those  capable  of  greater  advancement  free  from  the  tediousness  of  slow 
movement  and  monotonous  drill. 

Making  a  course  of  study  for^the  lowest  third  of  an  ordinary  class  in- 
volves logically  a  course  for  the  highest  third.  Capable  pupils  have  a  right 
to  have  their  interests  provided  for,  so  that  their  power  may  be  developed, 
and  that  they  may  enter  upon  life  with  that  ample  preparation  which  is 
their  birthright. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  double  courses  have  been,  on  the  part 
of  the  administration,  the  difficulty  in  handling  a  complex  organization, 
and,  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  lack  of  acquaintance  with  a  new  plan  and 
lack  of  willingness  to  adjust  themselves  to  new  conditions  of  work. 

Moreover,  there  has  been  the  instinctive  notion  that  a  class  in  which  all 
the  pupils  were  slow,  would  be  a  class  very  unpleasant  to  teach.  But  what 
of  the  difficulty  of  teaching  a  class  composed  of  the  bright  and  eager, 
together  with  the  slow  and  indifferent.  The  fact  is  the  rate  of  movement 
has  been  set  by  the  slow,  while  the  method  of  teaching  has  been  uncon> 
sciously  adapted  to  the  capable  and  responsive.  None  of  the  class,  except 
by  accident,  have  had  just  the  rate  of  progress  and  the  method  of  teaching 
best  fitted  to  them. 

I  have  hesitated  in  presenting  this  proposition  also  from  the  fear  that 
my  proposals  to  remove  the  last  basis  for  any  charge  of  burdensomeness 
to  pupils  in  our  grammar  courses  will  be  met  by  the  demand  that  the  re- 
ductions bo  made  and  that  we  stop  at  this  point.  The  ghost  of  complexity 
will  rise  to  frighten  the  onlookers.  But  why  need  complexity  be  feared 
when  the  only  persons  who  have  to  solve  its  problems  are  the  superinten- 
dent and  the  principals  of  the  grammar  schools?  Need  we  fear  that  these 
people  will  take  upon  themselves  burdens  too  grievous  to  be  borne? 

We  cannot  make  our  course  so  narrow  for  all  as  I  desire  it  to  be  for  some 
without  lowering  the  standard  of  our  work  below  the  needs  of  many  of  our 
pupils.  Strong  studies  make  strong  students.  A  meagre  course  would 
make  those  who  are  capable  of  better  things  weak  and  listless.  The  men- 
tal fibre  of  the  future  citizens  of  Providence  depends  in  large  degree  upon 
the  work  our  youth  do  in  the  public  schools. 
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I  believe  all  who  see  the  field  widely  and  clearly  will  say  to  as,  '*  These 
ought  ye  to  have  done  and  not  to  leave  the  other  undone." 

The  double  course  will  work  no  discord  in  any  school  room.  Both 
courses  may  be  carried  on  in  the  same  ropm  without  disturbing  in  the 
slightest  the  daily  program.  Simply  one  class  in  some  subjects  would  have: 
different  work  from  the  other. 

To  write  a  fair  hand,  to  spell  well,  to  be  ready  and  accurate  in  numeri- 
cal work,  is  about  all  that  the  public  demands  of  our  gprammar  school 
pupils.  Of  course  I  am  not  forgetting  honesty,  industry,  obedience,  polite- 
ness, and  kindred  virtues,  the  joint  product  of  the  home  and  school. 

For  many  years  I  have  been  holding  before  the  teachers  this  standard  a» 
a  minimum  attainment  for  every  pupil. 

Thoroughness  should  be  the  motto  for  the  narrow  coarse,  thoroughness 
with  breadth  and  power,  that  for  the  full  course. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  S.  TARBBLL, 

Siq>erintendent. 

REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  OF  THE  ENGLISH  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

H.  S.  Tarbbll,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Dbab  Sib:  In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  present  the  following 
report  of  the  English  High  School  for  the  year  1898-9. 

The  principal  change  during  the  year  just  closed  is  due  to  the  opening 
of  the  Hope  Street  High  School,  which  took  from  this  school  six  teachers 
and  about  twenty  percent,  of  our  pupils.  Nearly  all  the  pupils  who  live 
on  the  east  side  of  the  city  went  to  that  school,  except  those  belonging  to 
the  third  year  of  the  commercial  course.  There  were  not  enough  east  side 
pupils  belonging  to  that  class  to  form  a  division  of  the  proper  size  at  Hope 
Street,  and,  furthermore,  that  class  is  the  last  one  of  the  three  years'  com- 
mercial course ;  hence  all  of  that  class  remained  here  and  graduated  in 
this  school. 

The  annexation  of  a  portion  of  the  town  of  Johnston  caused  another 

change.    Pupils  belonging  to  the  third  and  fourth  years  in  the  Johnston 

High  School  were  transferred  to  the  city  high  schools.    While  we  have 

had  no  need  of  so  many  annexes  during  the  past  year  as  in  other  recent 

years,  we  have  had  one  room  of  first  and  second  year  pupils,  with  two 

teachers,  at  Killingly  Street,  and  two  rooms  of  first  year  pupils  of  the 

business  course,  with  three  teachers,  in  the  Classical  School  building. 
0 
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The  number  of  pupils  registered  during  the  year,  including  the  annexes 

just  mentioned,  is  624  girls  and  198  boys,  a  total  of  822,  which  is  123  less 

than  in  the  year  1897-8,  before  the  Hope  Street  school  was  opened.    Nearly 

25  per  cent,   of  our  number  during  the  past  year  have  belonged  to  the 

business  and  commercial  courses. 

Another  feature  worthy  of  attention  is  the  fact  that  during  the  last  year 
27  per  cent,  of  our  pupils  left  school  before  the  close  of  the  year.  In  1897-8 
the  corresponding  loss  was  21  per  cent.,  and  in  each  of  the  two  preceding 
years  only  20  per  cent.  This  loss  was  much  greater  in  the  business  course 
than  in  the  regular  four  years  course,  amounting  to  36  per  cent,  in  the 
business  course  during  the  past  year.  This  increase  in  the  number  of 
pupils  who  leave  school  during  the  year  is  largely  due  to  the  increased 
demand  for  labor  in  times  of  business  prosperity,  though  it  is  partly  the 
result  of  deficient  preparation  or  ability  for  high  school  work.  This  fact 
suggests  that  the  divisions  may  be  made  somewhat  larger  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next  year.  A  division  numbering  thirty  pupils  in  September, 
would,  on  the  average,  number  only  twenty-two  at  the  close  of  the  year,  if 
the  same  proportion  of  pupils  should  leave  school  during  the  coming  year. 

The  uncertainty  attending  school  matters  during  the  past  year  has  acted 
unfavorably  upon  our  progress.  On  account  of  closing  school  two  weeks 
earlier  than  usual,  of  course  we  have  been  unable  to  complete  the  usual 
amount  of  work. 

While  there  has  been  the  heartiest  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  teach- 
ers in  our  annexes,  yet  it  is  inconvenient  to  have  a  portion  of  the  school  in 
another  building,  especially  if  that  building  is  a  longdistance  away.  The 
forty  pupils  at  Killingly  Street  could  be  distributed  among  the  divisions 
in  this  building  aud  the  increase  hardly  be  perceived.  I  recommend  that 
all  the  pupils  of  the  school  be  placed  in  this  building  during  the  coming 
year. 

In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  have  shown  how  a  considerable  re- 
duction can  be  made  in  our  teaching  force,  and  the  expenses  of  the  school 
reduced  during  the  coming  year: 

1.  By  increasing  the  average  number  of  pupils  in  a  division. 

2.  The  three  years  commercial  course  expires  by  limitation. 

3.  The  annexes  can  be  abolished. 

I  may  also  add  : 

4.  Thesubgrade  course  can  be  abolished,  though  it  has  been  found  a 
convenience,  and  has  prevented  dropping  pupils  from  the  school. 

5.  More  rigid  examinations  for  admission  would  reduce  the  number  of 
pupils. 
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6.  Should  the  next  year  prove  to  be  one  of  business  prosperity,  that 
would  decrease  the  number  of  pupils  entering,  and  increase  the  number 
leaving  during  the  year. 

Allow  me  to  say  that  the  teachers  of  this  school  have  given  me  the  heart- 
iest support  during  the  past  year,  and  I  deeply  regret  the  necessity  for 
dispensing  with  the  services  of  several  of  them  on  account  of  the  financial 
difficulties  which  confront  the  schools  of  this  city. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

DAVID  W.  HOYT, 

Principal. 
pROviDKNCK,  R.  I.,  October,  18D9 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRiyCIPAL  OF  THE  CLASSICAL  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

To  THK  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools: 

For  seven  successive  years  reports  of  the  principal  of  the  classical  de- 
partment of  the  Providence  High  School  were  presented  and  printed,  thus 
affording  a  continuous  view  of  the  work  of  the  school.  In  the  year  1887-8, 
the  first  report  showed  that  the  number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year 
was  155.  The  last  report,  that  of  1893-4,  gave  the  numbeF  admitted  as  246. 
During  the  year  1898-9  the  enrollment  of  the  Classical  High  School  ha» 
been  357. 

The  school  occupied  four  rooms  and  part  of  a  fifth  in  the  High  School 
building  in  1891-5.  For  two  years,  1895-0  and  18<)6-7,  it  was  necessary  to 
divide  the  school  and  place  all  the  pupils  of  the  lowest  grade  in  three 
rooms  in  the  Bridgham  Grammar  School.  But  in  1897-8,  the  school  occu- 
pied ten  rooms  of  the  new  Classical  High  School  building,  a  schoolhouse 
admirably  adapted  to  its  purpose.  At  the  close  of  that  year,  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  the  new  high  school  upon  the  east  side  of  thp  city,  the  pupils 
from  that  section  withdrew,  and  during  the  last  year  the  school  has  been 
well  accommodated  in  eight  rooms,  while  the  other  four  have  been  occu- 
pied by  the  English  and  the  Manual  Training  High  Schools. 

The  adaptation  of  the  Classical  High  School  building  to  the  needs  of  the 
school  cannot  be  too  highly  commended.  The  school  rooms  are  well 
lighted  and  of  the  right  size,  the  automatic  appliances  keep  the  tempera- 
ture uniform  and  leave  the  mind  of  the  teacher  free  for  other  duties,  the 
electric  program  clock  secures  exactness  in  the  calling  and  dismissal  of 
classes  and  the  movements  of  the  school,  and  the  pupils'  lockers  and 
arrangements  for  recess  are  all  admirable.    The  large  hall,  with  its  fine 
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acoustic  properties,  serves  the  school  well  when  it  meets  each  week  with 
its  own  orchestra  for  singing.  The  structure  of  the  building  is  such-that  its 
use  by  the  supervisors  and  special  teachers  of  the  city  in  no  way  interferes 
with  the  work  of  the  school,  and  in  the  case  of  drawing  is  an  advantage,  as 
it  offers  a  better  room  for  instruction  in  that  subject.  The  pictures,  casts 
and  works  of  art  have  been  distributed  through  the  halls  and  school 
rooms,  adding  to  their  attractiveness.  A  large  number  of  beautiful  pic- 
tures was  added  during  the  year  from  the  proceeds  of  the  loan  exhibition 
in  the  autumn  of  1898. 

The  course  of  study  has  changed  somewhat  since  the  last  report  was 
made.  Latin,  as  in  the  past,  holds  an  important  place  in  a  classical  school. 
It  is  the  great  disciplinary  culture  study.  The  Commissioner  of  Education 
of  the  United  States  has  recently  called  attention  to  the  remarkable  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  pupils  studying  Latin  in  this  country.  It  should 
be  studied  long  and  thoroughly.  There  is  no  short  road  to  get  its  greatest 
benefits.  Greek,  also,  is  another  study  that  takes  much  time  in  a  classical 
school.  In  these  two  subjects  the  Classical  High  School  of  Providence  pre- 
pares the  boys  and  girls  for  the  advanced  or  full  requirements  of  any  col- 
lege in  the  country. 

English,  in  view  of  its  importance,  might  have  been  mentioned  first, 
and,  in  addition  to  what  is  done  for  it  in  the  study  of  Latin,  Greek  and 
history,  it  requires  a  place  for  itself  in  the  program  on  every  year  of  the 
school  course.  The  requirements  for  college,  with  their  books  for  study 
and  reading,  furnish  a  basis  for  a  study  of  the  literature  of  the  last  three 
centuries,  while  side  by  side  must  be  carried  on  a  thorough  course  in  the 
principles  and  practice  of  English  composition. 

A  fourth  language,  French,  is  studied,  but  only  to  complete  the  element- 
ary reciuireiiient  for  college,  including  the  elements  of  grammar,  the 
ability  to  read  ordinary  French  at  sight,  secured  by  the  reading  of  four 
hundred  pages  of  modern  French,  to  understand  simple  conversation,  and 
to  write  French  from  dictation.  Advanced  German,  extending  through 
three  years,  may  be  studied  by  those  who  do  not  wish  to  take  Greek.  Ger- 
man is  the  language  of  the  class  room. 

It  has  been  found,  after  many  years  of  experience,  that  mathematics, 
pursued  every  other  day  through  the  four  years,  is  suflicient  for  the  proper 
development  of  the  powers  of  the  mind  and  the  thorough  preparation  for 
the  requiremeuts  of  the  college.  History  includes  a  study  of  the  life  of  the 
Greek  and  Komau  peoples  and  a  reading  of  such  portions  of  modern  his- 
tory as  will  serve  to  aid  in  the  understanding  of  English  literature. 
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It  has  long  been  felt  that  if  a  pupil  pursued  no  science  during  the  years 
from  fourteen  or  fifteen  to  eighteen  or  nineteen,  he  would  have  little  incli- 
nation or  aptitude  for  the  study  later.  Some  years  ago  the  Classical  High 
School  introduced  botany  into  the  curriculum  of  its  first  year.  It  has  been 
studied  directly  from  specimens,  and  drawing  has  been  employed  to  render 
it  effective.  Since  the  new  building  has  been  occupied  physics  has  been 
studied  the  second  year  and  chemistry  the  third  year.  It  is  the  purpose  to 
pursue  these  studies  with  the  laboratory  method,  to  reach  nature  at  first 
hands,  to  train  somewhat  the  eye  and  the  hand  during  this  important  period 
of  life,  to  give  the  scientific  spirit  and  the  scientific  method,  and  to  afford 
relief  to  the  excessive  strain  of  the  memory  in  language  work  by  opening 
up  other  lines  of  thought.  If  the  pupil  likes  these  studies  and  is  adapted  to 
them,  he  will  pursue  them  with  greater  success  and  to  greater  extent  in  the 
college,  but  if  he  does  not  like  them  and  so  does  not  elect  them  in  the  col- 
lege, he  will  have  enough  general  knowledge  to  answer  his  purpose  in  other 
walks  of  life  and  not  be  left  in  utter  ignorance  of  tliem,  as  some  are  since 
the  great  variety  of  electives  has  been  introduced  into  the  college.  Harvard 
college  already  requires  science  for  admission. 

In  the  winter  before  the  lamented  death  of  the  Rev.  Walter  G.  Webster 
he  gave  two  thousand  dollars  to  Brown  University  for  the  foundation  of  a 
scholarship  in  the  University  subject  to  the  following  condition  :  "  The  in- 
come to  be  given  annually  to  a  young  man,  a  member  of  the  Freshman  class, 
holding  the  full  diploma  of  the  Classical  High  School  of  the  city  of  Provi- 
dence and  duly  matriculated  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  ;  the  nomi- 
nation to  rest  with  the  principal  of  said  school  and  to  be  made  uix>n  the 
basis  of  character  and  scholarship,  due  regard  being  had  to  the  need  of  such 
assistance.'*  In  the  autumn  of  1898  the  first  appointment  was  made  of  a 
graduate  of  this  school  to  the  "Webster  scholarship.  Later  in  the  year  Brown 
University  received,  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  Mr.  Webster,  a  similar 
sum  to  found  another  scholarship,  and  so  hereafter  two  graduates  of  the 
Classical  High  School  will  enjoy  this  beneficent  aid  each  year.  Mr.  Webster 
also  left  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  benefit  of  the  Classical  High  School.  It 
was  well  that  the  class  of  1890  dedicated  a  tree  upon  Arbor  Day  to  his 
memory.  'It  was  well  that  as  a  parting  gift  the  class  left  to  adorn  our  hall 
an  excellent  portrait  of  the  accomplialiod  teacher  and  kind  benefactor,  Rev. 
Walter  G.  Webster. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WILLIAM  T.  PECK, 

Principal. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  OF    THE   HOPE  ST.  HIGH  SCHOOL 

To  THE  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  rei)ort  of  the  Hope  Street  High 
School  for  the  year  ending  June,  189{h 

The  school  has  successfully  completed  its  ftrst  year  of  work.  In  this  year 
most  of  the  problems  connected  with  the  organization  of  a  new  school  had 
to  be  met  and  solved.  In  general  the  school  has  the  same  course  of  study 
a.s  is  offered  in  the  English  and  the  Classical  High  Schools  with  some  slight 
modifications  maile  necessary  by  the  new  conditions.  The  teaching  is 
nearly  all  arranged  uxion  a  departmental  basis.  The  plan  has  worked  well 
the  first  year,  and  gives  promise  of  greater  success  in  the  future.  Such  an 
arrangement  of  work  inspires  the  teacher  to  higher  attainments  in  his 
field  of  teaching  and  helps  him  to  a  broader  conception^of  the  end  for  which 
he  is  striving.  All  this  helps  the  pupil  to  a  more  thorough  and  a  wiser 
scholarship.  At  the  same  time  those  safeguards  have  been  carefully  pro- 
vided  which  ensure  healthful  co-ordination  of  the  different  studies  pursued 
by  a  pupil.  The  individuality  of  the  puinl  is  thoughtfully  regarded,  and  he 
is  given  as  wide  a  choice  in  the  election  of  studies  as  is  consistent  with 
sound  scholarship. 

The  two  years  junior  course  has  am])ly  justified  its  establishment.  It 
forms  an  admirable  means  of  transition  from  the  grammar  school  t^^  the 
high  school,  and  avoids  the  break  between  the  two  schools  which  often  has 
such  a  disastrous  effect  upon  the  progress  of  the  pupil.  It  is  intende<l  for 
those  who  wish  to  begin  the  study  of  Latin  and  French  at  an  earlier  age 
than  the  regular  grammar  school  course  will  permit ;  and  especially  for 
those  who  are  preparing  for  college.  Those  who  expect  to  tAke  a  commer- 
cial course  in  the  high  school,  or  an  English  course  without  Latin,  should 
finish  the  ninth  grade  in  the  grammar  school. 

It  would  ai)pear  desirable  to  emphasize  the  four  years  (commercial 
course  as  against  the  two  years  short  ))usiness  course.  I  suggest  that  the 
conunercial  course  be  so  arranged  that  commercial  arithmetic  and  conuner- 
cial  geography  be  offered  the  first  year,  bookkeeping  the  second,  shorthand 
tlie  third,  and  typewriting,  correspondence  and  commercial  law  the  fourth. 
At  present  the  strictly  commercial  studies  are  offered  too  late  in  the  course 
to  attract  tlie  pupil. 

Respectfully  submitt<*d, 

WALTER  BALLOU  JACOBS, 
Pkovidkntf,  R.  1..  Oct.  21,  lSin». 
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REPORT    OF     THE    PRINCIPAL    OF     THE     MANUAL     TRAINING 

HIGH   SCHOOL. 

Superintendent  H.  S.  Tarbell. 

Dear  Sir:  Some  of  the  most  important  recent  improvements  in  the 
Manual  Training  School  are  the  enlarged  equipments  in  the  electrical 
engineering  laboratory.  While  the  course  does  not  extend  beyond  the 
last  two  years  the  laboratory  equipment  has  until  recently  been  wholly 
inadequate  to  the  best  results. 

During  the  past  two  years  many  pieces  of  apparatus  have  been  con- 
structed by  teachers  and  students  in  the  school  directly  enriching  this 
department 

These  pieces  include  three  half-horse  power  generators,  which  are  put 
into  practical  use  in  the  testing  work  of  the  laboratory. 

During  the  present  year  several  new  pieces  of  apparatus  have  been 
added  by  purchase,  including  a  slate  distributing  board  and  several 
measuring  instruments.  The  new  equipment  also  includes  jars  for  a 
storage  battery.  This  battery  is  being  constructed  on  a  plan  quite  differ- 
ent from  any  at  present  in  operation,  and  which  has  met  with  the  approval 
of  experts  to  such  a  degree  as  to  encourage  the  originators  to  seek  letters 
patent  covering  the  new  features  of  the  battery. 

The  department  stands  as  a  branch  of  applied  physics,  and  builds  on  the 
work  previously  taken  in  the  physics  of  electricity. 

The  course  embraces  the  simpler  forms  of  wiring  for  gas  lighting  and  bell 
work,  as  well  as  the  more  complex  wiring  of  buildings  for  electric  lighting 
and  for  power.  A  large  part  of  the  work  consists  in  determining  the 
characteristic  curves  of  series,  shunt,  and  compound  wound  dynamos. 
These  curves  corresponding  precisely  to  the  indicator  work  of  the  steam 
engineering  department. 

A  study  is  also  made  of  various  commercial  appliances,  such  as  cut- 
outs, safety  plugs,  cleats,  fuses,  and  various  types  of  switches. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  types  of  inexpensive  devices  in  lamps,  switches, 
and  improved  appliances  be  frequently  added  to  the  equipment  already  in 
the  possession  of  the  school  that  the  students  in  this  progressive  science 
may  not  find  themselves  behind  the  demands  of  the  times. 

Very  truly, 

GEORGE  F.  WESTON. 
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REPORT 


OF  THE 


Supervising  Teacher  of  Schools  for  Special  discipune 

AND  Instruction. 


To  THE  Executive  Committee  of  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  or 
Providence  : 

I  present  herewith  a  statistical  report  of  discipline  and  disciplinary 
Bcliools : 

DISCIPLINE. 

During  the  school  year  18i>8-0i),  458  different  pupils  were  sent  to  the  office 
for  discipline  and  adjustment  of  difticulties  or  conditions,  233  from  the 
grammar  and  225  from  the  primary  schools.  Of  this  number,  180  were  re- 
turned on  trial  and  favorable  report^s  received  of  their  standing ;  184  were 
transferred  to  the  special  schooLs  for  discipline  and  special  instruction ;  57 
to  other  regular  schools ;  8  went  to  parochial  schools ;  9  were  given  permis- 
sion to  work ;  17  left,  being  over  school  age ;  2  moved  out  of  the  city,  and  1 
was  expelled. 

Of  the  184  transferred  to  the  di-sciplinary  schools,  140  were  sent  for  mis- 
conduct; 32  for  truancy,  and  12  for  special  instruction. 

disciplinary  schools. 

Whole  number  enrolled 412 

Number  enrolled  in  two  schools 2 

"        of  different  pupils  enrolled 410 

returned  from  last  year 183 

of  different  pupils  since  enrolleil 227 

transferred  from  regular  schools  for  misconduct 140 

•*               "           "           ••          "   truancy  and  irregular  at- 
tendance    32 


<i 


t« 


<t 
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Nuinber  entered   for   special   instruction   from  regular  and   private 

schools  and  work * 55 

"       of  above  410  returned  to  regular  schools  and  remained  in 

good  standing 68 

returned  to  regular  schools  and  failed  to  do  well 10 

gone  to  parochial  schools 10 

"     "  work 91 

moved 14 

died 1 

excluded 3 

left,  being  over  15  years  old 12 

"     on  account  of  sickness 4 

sent  to  Reform  School :  16  for  truancy,  3  for  outside  miscon- 
duct   19 

"        remaining  in  special  schools 178 

The  following  tables  will  give  additional  information  concerning  these 
schools : 
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These  tables  show  the  number  of  pupils  in  these  schools  during  the  past 
year  and  the  work  they  have  been  attempting  to  do ;  also  the  much  greater 
than  normal  age  of  those  in  the  lower  grades ;  and  the  large  increase  in 
number  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  year  of  the  school  course.  At  this 
point  in  our  system  pupils  change  from  the  smaller  to  the  larger  buildings, 
and  come  under  the  control  of  male  principals.  The  difficulty  of  adjust- 
ment to  new  conditions  is  very  clearly  shown. 


Resi)ectfully  submitted, 

RHODA  A.  ESTEN, 
Supervising  Teacher  of  Schools/or  Special  Discipline  and  Instruction. 
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REPORT 


OF    THB 


Director  of  Drawing  on  School  Room  Decoration. 


To  Mr.  Walter  H.  Barnbt,  Prbsident  of  thb  School  GoMMnTBs: 

The  desire  of  many  of  our  teachers  to  bring  into  the  schoolroom,  and 
into  the  daily  lives  of  the  children  under  their  charge,  as  many  refining 
and  ennobling  influences  as  possible,  has  led  them  to  consider  very  care- 
fully the  pictures  which  they  place  upon  the  walls.  In  art,  as  in  litera- 
ture, the  best  and  noblest  work  of  the  great  masters  is  not  too  good  to  be 
used  in  the  mental  and  moral  training  of  the  children. 

The  time  given  in  the  public  schools  to  subjects  of  an  sesthetic  nature  is 
necessarily  limited,  but  it  may  be  greatly  supplemented  and  enlivened  by 
the  proper  use  of  art  works  on  the  walls.  One  good  picture,  suitably 
framed  and  well  hung,  is  more  restful  and  satisfying  than  many  inferior 
ones. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  graduating  classes  have  presented  to  the 
high  schools  and  grammar  schools,  photographs,  casts,  and  other  works 
of  art,  while  some  interested  citizens  have  made  similar  gifts  and  loans. 

Last  year,  by  concentrated  effort  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  pupils, 
a  large  sum  of  money  was  raised  for  the  purpose  of  beautifying  our  school- 
rooms. 

The  Helman-Taylor  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  offered  to  forward  for  exhi- 
bition a  large  collection  of  photographs,  carbon  and  platinum  prints,  and 
photogravures,  carefully  selected  for  schools,  on  condition  that  the  net  re- 
ceipts of  the  exhibition,  or  not  less  than  $750  should  be  expended  in  buying 
pictures  from  them. 

A  meeting  of  the  high,  grammar,  and  primary  school  principals,  with 
Dr.  Tarbell  presiding,  was  held  Sept.  28, 1898,  to  consider  the  advisability 
of  such  an  exhibition,  and  it  was  unanimously  voted  to  undertake  it. 

The  following  committee  was  appointed  to  take  full  charge  of  the  exhi- 
bition, with  power  to  appoint  sub-committees  and  to  call  upon  any  princi- 
pals or  teachers  for  assistance :  Miss  Harriette  L.  Rice,  chairman ;  Mr. 
Walter  B.  Jacobs,  Mr.  William  T.  Peck,  Mr.  George  E.  Church,  Mr. 
Nathan  O.  Kingsley,  Miss  Jennie  M.  Macomb,  Miss  Annie  W.  Field. 
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The  plan  was  presented,  October  3,  to  the  executive  committee  of  the 
school  board,  who  gave  it  the  sanction  of  their  approval,  and  permitted 
tickets  for  the  exhibition  to  be  sold  by  the  pupils  of  the  schools. 

The  exhibition  was  held  in  the  art  galleries  of  the  Rhode  Island  School 
of  Design,  which  was  ofifered  for  the  purpose,  free  of  charge,  for  one  week, 
October  24^-29,  and  was  visited  by  thousands. 

More  than  17,000  tickets  of  admission  were  sold  at  ten  cents  each,  and  as 
the  expense  of  the  exhibition  was  only  $125,  approximately,  for  electric 
lighting,  printing,  etc.,  the  net  proceeds  amounted  in  round  numbers  to 
$1,600, —  a  larger  sum  than  has  been  raised  in  any  other  city  of  the  United 
States  by  a  similar  enterprise. 

This  amount  was  apportioned  to  the  various  schools  according  to  the 
number  of  tickets  sold,  and  the  pictures  purchased  with  it  have  been  quite 
generally  distributed.  Particular  care  has  been  taken  by  the  teachers  to 
select  such  works  as  will  be  appreciated  by  the  children,  and  aid  in  form- 
ing right  ideals  and  standards  of  conduct  and  character,  while  they  serve 
as  a  means  of  art  culture.  Of  certain  favorite  subjects  we  have  a  number 
of  copies  in  different  schools,  but  they  are  not  duplicated  in  any  one  build- 
ing. The  pictures  are  all  good  reproductions,  many  being  fine  Berlin  pho- 
tographs, Braun  carbon  prints,  Copley  prints,  Foster  prints,  and  photo- 
gravures, and  they  are  suitably  framed. 

The  following  is  a  nearly  complete  list  of  the  works  of  art  which  are 
now  tlie  property  of  our  schools,  though  it  does  not  include  some  pictures 
which,  while  they  are  rather  pleasing,  lack  artistic  merit: 

Alma-Tadbma,  Laurenz.    Dutch  British  School.    Born  1836. 

A  Reading  from  Homer.    Gravure 2  copies 

Barth,  Ferdinand.    German  School.    Born  1842. 

Choosing  the  Caskets.     Gravure 2  copies. 

Bastikn-Le  Page,  Jules.     Modern  French  School.    Born  1848;  died  1884. 

Joan  of  Arc.    Carbon  photograph 1  copy. 

Bayks. 

Departure  of  the  Mayflower.    Gravure 1  copy. 

Bodknhausex,  C.  von.    Modern  German  School.    Contemporary. 

Madonna  and  Child.    Photograph 1  copy. 

BoNHKUR,  Rosa.     French  School.    Born  1822;  died  18i)9. 

Ploughing.    Carbon  photograph 7  copies. 

Yoke  of  Oxen.     Carbon  photograph 3  copies. 

The  Horse  Fair.     Lithograph 3  copies. 

The  Contented  Flock.    Lithograph 1  copy. 

Brittany  Sheep.     Lithograph 1  copy. 

Scotch  Cattle  Resting.     Lithograph 1  copy. 
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BouoHTON,  George.    English  School.    Born  1834. 

Priscilla.    Etching 1  copy. 

Pilgrim  Exiles.    Lithograph 4  copies. 

Return  of  the  Mayflower.    Lithograph 2  copies. 

Brbton,  Jules  Adolphe.    Modern  French  School.    Born  1827. 

The  Song  of  the  Lark.     Carbon  photograph 2  copies. 

Lithograph 3  copies. 

Brown,  "Walter  Francis.    American  contemparary. 

The  Wave.    Oil  painting. 
Ghayannss,  Puvis  de.    Modern  French  School.    Born  1826. 

The  Inspiration  of  the  Muses.    (Boston  Public  Library.)    Platinum 

print 1  copy. 

CoROT,  Jean  Baptiste  Camille.     French  School.    Born   1796;  died  1875. 

Morning.    Carbon  photograph 4  copies. 

Morning  on  the  Lake.    Carbon  photograph 3  copies. 

Morning  in  Italy.  *'  1  copy. 

Spring.  *'  I  copy. 

A  Hillside  Road.  "  1  copy. 

The  Ferryman.  " 1  copy. 

The  Dance  of  the  Nymphs.        *'  1  copy. 

CoRREOOio,  Antonio  Allegri.    Lombard   School.    Born  1494;  died  1534. 

Holy  Night.    Carbon  photograph 2  copies. 

DiBKiNBACH.    Modern  German  School. 

An  Interior.     Gravure 1  copy. 

DoLci.  Carlo.    Florentine  School.    Born  1616;  died  1686. 

St.  Cecilia.    Carbon  photograph 1  copy. 

Douglas. 

A  Jersey  Mother.     Lithograph 1  copy. 

DouzETTE,  Louis.     German  School.    Born  1834. 

The  Silvery  Moon.    Gravure. 2  copies. 

DupRB,  Julien.    Modern  French  School.    Born  1851. 

Carting  the  Hay.     Carbon  photograph 1  copy. 

Resting  in  the  Pasture.     "  4  copies. 

Before  the  Storm.  "  1  copy. 

In  the  Meadow.    Lithograph 33  copies. 

Dtck,  Anton  van.    Flemish  School.    Born  1599;  died  1641. 

Portraits  of  Three  Children  of  Charles  I.   Carbon  photograph . .  1  copy. 

Carbon  print 9  copies. 

Portraits  of  Five  Children  of  Charles  I.    Carbon  photograph.  .1  copy. 
*'  Baby  Stuart "  (James,  Duke  of  York).  '*  10  copies. 

ExRBLMAif.     German  School. 

Ponies  of  the  Princess.    Lithograph 2  copies. 
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Farxum,  H.  Cyrus.    American  contemporary. 

Sunny  France.    Oil  painting. 
Gboffrot.    Modern  French  School. 

A  Primary  School  in  Brittany.    Lithograph 10  copies. 

Hbbbino. 

Pharaoh's  Horses.    Lithograph 6  copies. 

Hablow,  Louis  K.      American  contemporary. 

Fishing  Schooners.    Lithograph 1  copy. 

HoBCKBB,  Paul.    German  School.    Born  1854. 

What  is  the  Kettle  Singing?    Carbon  photograph 2  copies. 

HoFFMAXN,  Heinrich  Johann  M.  F.    German  School.    Born  1824. 

Christ  in  the  Temple.    Carbon  photograph 10  copies. 

Lithograph 5  copies. 

Christ  and  the  Rich  Young  Man.    Carbon  photograph 1  copy. 

Holmes.    English  School. 

Can't  You  Talk?    Lithograph lOcopies. 

Knaus,  Louis.    German  School.    Born  1829.  • 

Holy  Family.    Lithograph 2  copies. 

LANDSEsfR,  Sir  Edwin.    English  School.    Born  1802 ;  died  1873. 

The  Stag  at  Bay.    Engraving 1  copy. 

A  Friend  in  Need.         "  1  copy. 

Lb  Bbun,  Mme.  Elizabeth  Louise  Vig^.    French  School.    Born  1755;  died 
1842. 

Portrait  of  Mme.  Le  Brun  and  Her  Daughter.    Lithograph.  .3  copies. 
Lkighton,  Sir  Frederick.    British  School.    Bom  1830;  died  1896. 

Greek  Girls  Playing  Ball.    Graviire 1  copy. 

Lerollk,  Henri.    Modern  French  School. 

The  Shepherdess.  Carbon  photograph 8  copies. 

Lithograph 6  copies. 

The  Arrival  of  the  Shei)herds.   Carbon  photograph 1  copy. 

Leutze,  Emanuel.    German  School.    Bom  1816;  died  1868. 

Washington  Crossing  the  Delaware.    Engraving 1  copy- 

Maratta,  H.  G. 

Dutch  Fishing  Boats.    Etching 1  copy. 

Marc'ke,  E.  van.    Modern  French  School. 

The  Mea<low  Pool.    Platinum  print 1  copy. 

Mauvk,  Anton.    Modern  Dutch  School.    Bom  1838 ;  died  1888. 

The  Shepherd's  Lane.    Platinum  print 4  copies. 

The  Wood  Cutters. 
Max,  Gabriel.    German  School.    Bom  1840. 

Madonna  and  Child.    Carbon  photograph 2  copies. 

Lithograph 1  copy- 
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Mklo/zo,  (laForli.     Flon-iitiin*  School.     Horn  H.tS:  <li«Hl  U\H. 

Angel  with  thi*  Lutv.     CarlM>ii  pliotograpli -^  <*t»l»u*H. 

Angel  witli  the  Viol.  *'  2  eopies. 

MKMi>A(i,  Ilendrik  Wilhelni.     Moilern  Dnteh  SrluM)I.     Born  18;U. 

The  Return  of  the  Fi.shing  Routs.     CarlM>n  pIiot4>gnipli 1  <*opy . 

MiM.KT,   Jeiui    Fran<"ois.     Freiieli  S<'hool.     Rorn  1H14;  died  187."». 

Tlie  Knitting  Sheplienle.n.s.    Ciirlwin  photograpli '2  <*opies. 

Lithograph 22  e<»pie.s. 

Tlie  <ileaners.     Lithograpli S  eopien. 

The  Angelu.H.     Litliograpli .'I  <*opi«s. 

Fee<ling  tlie  Hens.     CarlHUi  phot4>gniph 1  eopy. 

Mou<:a\,  Franri.H.     Rriti.sh  S<-hool. 

The  Tire<l  <ileaners.      CarUui  photograph •'»  eopi«'S. 

Steady.     Lithograph 4  <.'opieM. 

MriiiLLo.  Rart4)loni<'  E.stehan.     Spanisli  iS<'h(N)l.     Rorii  1(>1(>:  die<l  1(>H2. 

St.  Anthony  of  1'adna.      CarlH>ii  photograph *»  eopies. 

St.  Anthony  and  tlie  Infant  .1  esns.     Lithograph 17  I'opies. 

St.  .lohn  the  Itaptist  an  a  Child.     CarlN>n  )ihot4>gniph 1  eopy . 

The  Chihlren  of  the  Shell.     CarlN>n  photograph 4  <*opieH. 

Platino  print (J  eopies. 

Msidonna  and  Chihl.  CarlMui  print (i  ei>pies. 

Tin?  Holy  Family.    Carlnni  photograph 1  eopy. 

Pam.ik.  Hela. 

In  Mother's  Keeping.    <iravun' :»  eopies. 

TiKitrK,  Charles  F.     .\nieriean. 

The  Pool.     Platino  print 1  eopy. 

PiLoTY,  Carl  Theodore,     (iernian  SehiHil.     Rorn  1H2<>. 

Colunihus.     C>irlM>n  photograph 1  eopy. 

pLoeKHoKST.  IJernhanl.     (ierinan  S<1hm>1.     Rt)rn  182.'». 

Christ  Rle.ssing  Little  Children.     Carhon  photograph I  eopy. 

Lithograpli 2  «'opies. 

.Madonna  and  Child.      Carhon   photograph 1  «'opy. 

Ha  1*11  A KL.  Sanzio.     Roman  Seh<»ol.     Horn  148.'t:  died  l.V.HK 

Sistine  Madonna.     Carlion  photograph (»  eopies. 

Herlin  photograph 1  <'opy. 

Lithographs 12  eopies. 

Cheruhs  (detail  of  Sistine  Madonna).     Carlnin  photograph 1  <*opy. 

Madonna  della  Sedia.     Lithograph S  copies. 

Madonna  d(d  (iran  Dnca.     Carhon  photograph 1  copy. 

KK^iNAi'LT.    .\lexandri'  (n-orges   H«'nri.     Fr«MH*h    Scdiotd.     Horn    1S4.1:  <lie<l 

1S71. 

.Automedon.     Platinum  print 2  copies. 

7 
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Rembrandt,  van  Kyn.    Duteli  School.     Born  1G07:  iMed  1(K»1». 

The  Xiglit  Watch.     Carlnjii  photograpli 1  cop^" 

Portrait  of  Rciiihraiidt  **  1  copy  • 

Portrait  of  RembramU  an  an  Officer.    Carlxni  photograph 1  copv- 

Renouf.     Modern  Frencli  School. 

Lending  a  Han<l.    Lithograpli 4  copies*. 

Rem,  (iuido.     Bolognese  Scliool.     Born  1575;  die<l  1(>42. 

Aurora.     CarlK)n  ]>hotogra[)li 2  copie.**. 

Colored  pIiotogra])h 2  copies. 

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua.     English  Sc'hool.     Born  172.*?:  diwl  17?»2. 

Heads  of  Angels.     Lithogniph 14  copies. 

Age  of  Innocence.     Carbon  photograph 1  copy. 

RicHTKR,  (iustave.     Ciennan  School.     Btirn  182.'J;  died  18H4. 

Queen  Louise.     Oravure .'5  copies. 

Riviere,  Briton.     English  Sch(M»l.     Born  17H8:  died  187r». 

I*ersep<ilis.     Lith(»graph .*{  copies. 

Rubens,  Peter  Paul.     Flemish  School.     Born  1577:  died  1G40. 

Portrait  of  an  Old  Man.      Carbon  photograph 1  copy. 

HivsDAEL,  Jacob  van.     Dutch  School.     Born  1(>28:  died  1«>S2. 

LaiHlscape  from  the  van  <ler  Hoop  collection.     Carlwui  ]>hotogniph. 

1  copy. 
RvLAND.  H.     English  School. 

Alcy<nie.     Carbon  photograph 2  ropies. 

Sant,  James.     English  School.     Born  1H21). 

The  Soul's  Awakening.      IMiotograjdi 1  copy. 

8ar<;ent.  John  S.     American  artist. 

The  Frieze  of  the  Prophets  (from  Boston  I*ubli<'  I..ibrary).      Platinum 

print 1  copy. 

Sarto,  Andrea  del.     Florentine' School.     Born  1487:  died  L'kU. 

Tlu"  Young  St.  John.   Carlnui  photograpli 1  eopy. 

S(  HREVER,  Adoli»he.     (Jerman  School.     Bom  1828. 

A  Halt  in  the  Oasis.      Lithograph 1  copy. 

Soixlma. 

Madonna  with  St.  .losejdi  and  Jesus.     Photograjdi 1  copy. 

Sterlino,  H. 

Saved.     Photograph 4  copies. 

Si'RiNciER,  Charles  H.     American  <-ontem]M)rary. 

Ruuisti<"k  Neck.     Water  color. 
Stetson.  Charles  Walter.     American  contem])orary. 

When'  Pouu'granates  (Jrow.     Oil  ])aiutiug. 
Thayer,  Abbott.     American. 

Charity.     Platinum  print 2  copies. 
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Troyox,  Constant.     Freiuli  Scliool.     Horn  1810:  dieil  miT). 

The  Rotnru  to  th<*  Farm.    CarlK)ii  photograph I  ropy. 

TrK.NKR,  Joseph  M.  W.     English  Sihool.     Rorn  177,");  <lie(l  18.51. 

The  OM  Trnieraire.     Lithograph '^  I'opies. 

TrRXKR,  Ro.ss.    American. 

Alorning  in  Venii-e.      Lithograpli I  copy. 

\  New  England  Home.     Lithograph 1  copy. 

Vkddkr,  Elihn.     American. 

Minerva  (from  the  Congressional  Library).    Tlatinnm  print 1  copy. 

Architecture. 

Tlie  Cathedral  of  II  Dnomo,  Floren<*e.     Colore<l  photograph 1  copy. 

The  Milan  Cathedral.     Colored  photograph 1  cojiy . 

The  Colossenm.     Carlnjn  ])hotogr}iph 'i^cojucs. 

Lithograph .3  <'opies. 

Tin*  Itoman  Fornm.      Lithograph .*{  co])ies. 

St.  Teti'r's  C^ithedral  and  Sqnare.     Colored  photognijdi 1  <*opy. 

Lithograph :j  copies. 

The  Rialto,  Venice.     CoIohmI  photograph 1  copy. 

The  f irand  Canal.  Veni<'e.      Coloretl  photograph 1  copy. 

Lithogra]>h 1  copy. 

St.  Mark's  Cathedral  and  Sipiare.     tailored  jdiotograiih l\  cojiies. 

St.  Mark's,  —  Facade.      Colored  photograph 4  copies. 

Rnins  of  Pompeii.      Photograph 1  copy. 

The  Acropolis.  Athens.      IMiotograph I  co|)y. 

The  Kn-chtheium.    CarlMUi  photograph 1  copy. 

Lithograph 2  copies. 

The  Sphinx  and  Pyramids.     Lithograph 2  (H>])ies. 

Islan<l  of  Philae  ami  Temple.     CarlM)n  photograph 2  coj)ies. 

Tin*  Alhamhra.     Hall  of  Jnstice.     Carl)on  photograph. .  .*. 1  copy. 

Th<*  Honses  of  Partiament,  London.      Engraving 1  copy. 

Scott's  Mcmumcnt.     Edinhnrgh.     Engraving 1  copy. 

The  Capitol,  Washington.     Engraving 1  copy. 

Sculpture. 

Casts  from  the  Antique: 

The  Winged  Victory. 

The  Parthenon  Frieze.     Slab.n  HI.,  IV.  and  V. 

Venus  de  Mile. 

Diana  of  Gabii. 

The  I-.aocoon. 

Jupiter.     Juno.     Minerva.     Ajax. 
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From  the  KenaiHAanoe : 

The  Flying  Mercury. 
The  Trumpeters. 
The  Singing  Boyii. 
The  Lute  Phiyers. 
St.  Joliii. 

Mcxlern : 

The  Milton  Shield. 
Joan  of  An*. 

Portrait  Busts : 
Dante. 
Darwin. 
Demosthenes. 
Homer. 
Milton. 
Shakespeare. 

Photographs  of  Natural  Scenery. 

Portraits  of  Authors,  Statesmen,  and  Soldiers. 

There  are  also  in  some  schools  large  framed  photographs  and  prints  of 
natural  scenery,  an<l  portraits  of  authors,  soldiers,  statesmen,  and  other 
noted  people,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  give  information  rather  than  art 
cnilture.  Many  teachers  prefer  to  keep  such  pictures  unframed  in  port- 
folios, hanging  them  temporarily  upon  the  wall  as  they  are  required. 

The  ])ortfolio  collections  are  in  most  cases  the  property  of  the  teachers, 
and  inchule  many  prints  of  fine  pictures,  which,  owing  to  modern  reprf». 
ductive  processes,  are  to  be  obtained  as  cheaply  as  poor  ones. 

The  children  in  some  schools  are  interested  to  make  their  own  collec* 
tions,  and  are  learning  to  know  and  enjoy  good  pictures,  as  they  know  and 
enjoy  good  literature. 

It  is  the  hope  of  all  of  the  teachers  and  friends  who  have  helped  to 
secure  the  uucleus  of  an  art  collection,  as  catalogued  al>ove,  that  this  col- 
lection may  grow  through  the  gifts  and  loans  of  those  who  believe  witli  us, 
that  the  best  works  of  man  are  not  too  good  nor  too  fine  for  the  chihiren  to 
know. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

HARRIETTE  L.  RICE, 

Director  of  Drawing. 
(For  the  Committee  on  Art  Exhibition.) 
October  1,  1899. 
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Pkovidkntk.  .filly  1,  lH1ii». 

T*>   THK     EXKCl'TIVK     CoMMITTKK     «»K   THK   S<H<M)I.   CoMMITTKK   OF  THK   ClTV 

i»F  Pk<>vii)F.n<k: 

I   liorewith  re.spe<'tfnll,v  pn'M<Mit  tin*  reiM>rt  of  tin*  Truant  ()ttic«*r  for  tlie 
year  ciKling  July  I,  1WH): 

NunilM'r  of  ('jis«*s  of  almiMK'i*.  with  kno\vl«'(lj^«*  of  pamit.  acti'd  u|M>n. .  -.(W<> 

parents  notitlod  to  seinl  th«*ir  chiMn'U  to  si'ln>ol '2,iWAt 

pros«'<*ut<»<l 5 

<'onvi<*t«Ml. 4 

chiMrcu  wann'tl  of  tin*  ronstMpKMices  of  truancy "JHii 

rasfs  of  t.ruan<'y  a<*t4nl  u)N)u 28.*$ 

4^liildrcn  pros<M'Ut<*<l W 

"                 "          roiivicKMl M 

vi.sitj<  to  oniployers.  prohibited   i»y  law  from  cuiploying 

chiMrni  without  rertiticates 7 

children  found  «*inploved  without  rertiticat<' *J«» 

notices  servi'il  on  employers  for  unlawful  employment. .  *J<> 

parents  for  unlawful  iMnploynn-nt 'Hi 

lalHir  <*ertitieates  out.standiiig  .Inly  1.  IH«.I8 UtT*) 

issu<Ml  durinj?  year  ending  .Inly  1. 

1W»!» i.m" 

:Uti7 

expired  «luring  year,  to  .Inly  1.  IHtH.i 2,1H(» 

outstnnding  .Inly  1.  lSi»!» l.:ill 

Of  the  1,147  lalM»r  cert itic-ates  issued  during  tin*  y<*ar,  1,11K)  w<*re  to  lM)ys, 
7ri7  were  to  girls  :  .'d(i  were  to  children  twelve  years  of  age.ti.'VO  were  to  ('hildr<>n 
thirte«'n  years  of  age,  7^1  were  to  children  fourteen  years  of  age:  'I'J  were  to 
residents  of  the  First  Wanl,  4S  of  the  Se<on<l  Ward.  ;'.<»5  of  the  fliird  Ward, 
•it;  of  the  Fourth  Ward.  \H)  <.f  the  Fifth  Wanl.  m  of  the  Sixth  Wanl.  <>7  of  the 
.Seventh  Wanl.  :rj1>  of  tlie  Kigiith  Wanl.  2H«  of  the  Ninth  Wanl.  and  ."iliG  of 
the  Tenth  Ward :  7W  were  to  <diihlren  Intrn  in  Pnividenc-e,  KKl  in  UluHle 
Islaml  outside  of  I*rovid<*nce.  'Hfl  in  the  Tnited  States  outside  of  IChtNle 
lMlan<l.  IS'J  in  ('ana<la.  '.M(>  in  Italy.  2(>  in  Ireland,  and  270  in  other  parts  of 
the  world. 
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Of  the  88  truants,  that  it  was  found  nocessary  to  prosecute,  44  were  coiu- 
inittt'd  to  the  State  Reform  Srhoolw,  the  other  cases  luiving  been 'reformed 
uium  i»robation  or  still  pending;  on  probation;  of  the  children  prosecuted 

I  was  seven  years  of  age,  1  eight  years  of  age, :{  nine  years  of  age,  10  ten 
years  of  age,  21  eleven  years  of  iigv,  27  twelve  years  of  age.  lii  thirteen  years 
of  age,  and  10  fourteen  years  of  age.  Of  the  children  prosecuted  10  resided  in 
the  First  Ward,  4  in  the  Secontl  Ward,  12  in  the  Third  Wanl,  2  in  the  Fourth 
Ward,  7  in  the  Fifth  Ward,  7  in  the  Sixth  Ward,  4  in  the  Seventh  Ward, 

II  in  the  Eightli  Ward,  22  in  the  Ninth  Ward,  antl  9  in  the  Tenth  Wanl. 
The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  all  children  in  each  wanl  to 

the  total  enumeration  of  tlie  city,  by  tlie  hwt  school  census,  and  the  per- 
centage of  prosecutions  of  children  in  <'acli  ward  to  the  totiil  prosecutions 
in  the  eitj': 

Wanl.  Census  of  Children  of  School  Age.  Pn>secuted. 

1 08 11 

11 08 U') 

III i;j 13 

IV (KJ 02 

V 07 08 

VI 11 OS 

VII 00 05 

Vlir l:\ 12 

IX 10 25 

X 17 10 


A  loss  of  one  per  <*ent.  from  frartions.  This  shows  that  the  Ninth  Ward 
with  l>ut  ten  per  cent,  of  the  eliildren  called  for  twenty-tive  |)er  cent,  of  the 
prosecutions.  The  hist  s<*hool  census  showetl  that  the  Ninth  Wanl  ha<l 
reported  tluit  seven t<*en  and  one-half  i)er  cent,  of  its.  total  enumerated 
<rhihlren  of  school  age  had  attended  no  .school  during  the  year  18i»8.  The 
percentage  of  chihlreu  attending  no  s<*hool  for  the  entire  city  is  r>.7  jwr  cent. 
This,  of  course,  includes  a  great  number  who  ar(»  tiv**  and  six  years  of  age, 
besides  nuiuy  who  have  completed  the  grammar  .school  course  and  have  left 
scliool. 

Ilespeetfully  submitted, 

(JILRERT   K.    WHITTEMORE, 

T/'Kont  Ojficer. 
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TRAINING    SCHOOLS. 


Graduates   of  Training:   Schools,   January   27,    1899. 


Grammar  Schools. 


Mary  Campbell 

(iertriulc  I.  Stetson 


First  School. 

Aradeinv   Ave. 
Point  St. 


S«'ron<l  School.     Ap[H)intnient. 


l»eace  St. 
Academy   Ave. 


Point  St. 
Messer  St. 


Primary  Schools. 


Estelle  C.  IJatchelder. .  . 
Isabella  M.  Connollv. . . 

Kniily  M.  Corcoran 

Marv  L.  Gildav 

M.  Josephine  Ilealey. . . 
Minnie  M.  Kellev 


Africa  St. 

Jackson  Ave. 

Pntnani  St. 

Elm  St. 

Willard  Ave. 


Penefit  St. 
Elm  St.         i 
Willard  Ave. 
Somerset  St.      Federal  St.  (J ram. 

Africa  St.  Harris  Ave. 

Jackson  Ave.  1 


Elm  St. 

Mabel  P.  Lyrm Willard  Ave.    Elnnvood  Ave.'Mt.  Pleasant  Spec 

I 

Mau<le  L.  McCilauIin. ...  California  Ave.     Peacon  Ave.    ! 

Jennie  F.  McKcnna Plain  St.  Montagne  St. 

Catharine  E.  Nolan '  Montague  St.        Willow  St. 

Theresa  A.  O'Neil Charles  St.  Uiver  Ave. 

I 

Mary  (J.  Walsh !      Co  veil  St.      ,       Kelly  St. 


Putnam  St. 
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Graduates   of  Training:  Schools,   June   i6,    1899. 


(iRAMMAK   SrHOULH. 


First  School.     Set'ond  ScIkm)!. 


Aiiiey  L.  AriioM Ac'sulemy   Ave.        IVare  St. 

Elizabeth  (.'.  DawMoii Peace  St.  P«»iiit  St. 


Alice  O.  Kimball 


Point  St.       lA<'a<leiny   Ave. 


Api)oiutiiient. 


Can  (lace  St. 


Primary  Schoolh. 


Ellen  M.  A<laniM Ehnwood  Avi». 

Mabel  L.  Hlancy Kelly  St. 

(Jertrutle  M.  Diirrell ('harlen  St. 

Nellie  A.  Farrell ('<.vell  St. 

Martha  E.  Feeli'v California  Ave. 

Frances  V.  Fn-enian Africa  St. 

Margaret  (J ray Plain  St. 

Katharine  M.Hnrley....  Elm  St. 

Linda  M.  Lowell Jackson  Ave. 

Marj^aret  K.  Magrath Covell  St. 

('atluirin«*  A.  Kionlan.  ..      Charles  St. 
.Maude  W.  Hrrsev i     Beacon  Ave. 


Montague  St. 
Ed<ly  St. 
Wilh.w  St. 
Kelly  St. 
•lackson  Ave. 
iCalifornia  Ave. 
I    Sf)mersct  St . 
;Elm\v(MKl   Ave. 
California  Ave. 
Jackson  Ave. 

I     Willow   St. 

Calif(»rnia  Ave. 
Elm  wood   Ave. 


AMrich  St. 
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Names  of  Winners  of  the  Anthony  Medals, 


April  14.  \mi 


Hkjh  Schools. 

Knglisli  Hi|^li  Srhool,  Mary  C.  <ir»^fiie,  Ernest  U.  Shippee. 

Classical  High  School,        Cclia  Arnold  Spicer,  John  F.  Murray. 

irojK*  StrtTt  High  Scliool,  Annie  May  Murray,  Margaret  A.  O'Connor. 

(ExeeHent'e  in  Englisli  Composition.) 


Aeadeniv   Avenue, 
Aeacleniy  Avenue, 
Hraneh  Avenue, 
Uroad  Street, 
Hridghani, 
Candaee  Street, 
Doyle  Avenue, 
Doyle  Avenue, 
Federal  Street. 
Manton  Av»*nue, 
.Messer  Street, 
Messer  Street, 
Oxford  Street, 
Oxford  Street, 
l*oint  Stret-t, 
Point  Street. 
P«»int  Street, 
Peaei'  Street, 
Peace  Street. 
Koosevelt  Street, 
Roosevelt  Sin'et- 
Thayer  Street, 
Thayi'r  Street, 
Vinevjird  Stn-rt, 


<;ka.mmak  S<hools. 

William  J.  Dwyer, 
Esther  E.  Clinton, 
Pauline  Hooroni, 
Marie  P.  (Juyer. 
H.  Drew  Magee, 
William  A.  Ne<'dham, 
Margaret  T.  Dorney, 
William  Rearman, 
Olive  L.  Williams, 
John  H.  (Jormley, 
E.  (Jertrude  Hud.son, 
Elizabeth  A.  Honan, 
Florence  M.  Aslin, 
(ieorge  E.  S.  Ivohinsiui, 
Frank  E.  Dyson, 
Alice  L.  Wallis, 
Nellie  R.  Olsen. 
Esther  May  Snow, 
J(»hn  W.  (iallagher, 
Sahrina  M.  Cobb. 
Percy  H.  Kushton, 
Harold  S.  Pichardson, 
Ella  Miller  Sheldon, 
•Vmy  R.  Casey, 

(Excellence  in  P<'a<ling.) 


Joseph  A.  Sullivan. 
Lulu  For.Hyth. 
William  E.  Evans. 

May  A.  Slocum. 
Catharine  M.  Faracy. 
Mary  McCabe. 
Anna  M.  ]*arker. 
William  Mulgrew. 
E.  R.  Keegan. 
Mau<l  E.  Humes. 
Ronald  R.  Clarke. 
Re.ssie  R.  Rowers. 
(Justav  R.  Hoffman. 
J.  Conrad  S<*hott. 
E.  (iertruib*  Davis. 

Harvey  H.  Fletcjjer. 
Florence  Edith  Rrown, 
Franc*  s  A.  Foster. 
Henry  C.  Kerr. 
Frank  E.  Aldri<h. 
lone  Murray. 
Frederic  L.  Steele. 


s 
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School   Census,   Attendance    in    Public,   Catholic  and 
Private   Schools,   and   Number   Not  Attending: 

Any   School. 


Ykah. 


1835. 

1855. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1880. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891 . 

1891'. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1S9<;. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 


K 

cn 
Z 


X 


5,195 
9,J17 
17,G84 
19,108 
19,819 
•Jl,.'lOO 
•22,092 
21,07« 
22,515 
22,813 
2;i,3iH 
23,054 
22,947 
23,114 
22.8G2 
24,001 
25,82,3 
2(5,309 
25,r,8.'J 
2ri,lW» 

2<;,ooc 

28,768 
;J0,487 


o 
c 

J. 

a* 

«^ 

e 
is 


1,450    ! 

5,7G0 
11,240 
11,429 
12,102 
12,(i87 
13.140 
13,332 
14,1*} 
14,«87 
15,506 
14,(kM 
14,850 
14,84.3 
15,.'M4 
15,910 
17,074 
17,879 
18,;J04 
18,9*»8 
19,023 
21.525 
22,R19 


«  c 


606 
2,676 
2,750 
2,742 
2,8,« 
3,197 
3,147 
3,250 
3,207 
3,248 
3,299 
3,403 
3,227 

•»  rw^) 

3,327 
3,700 
3,675 
3,450 
3,549 
3,448 
3,818 
3.955 


c 


2,i;i5 

680 
809 
979 
857 
861 
950 
899 
92JI 
734 
7(»5 
IXS 
711 
717 
673 
(;57 


762 


765 
581 
56:{ 
677 
587 
571 


a.  s  r 


l,(iOI 
2.««S4 

2.a%i» 

3.941 
4,118 
4,J»20 
4,775 
4,JI>S 
4,2ir» 
4,12.-. 
3,872 

4,4:{;t 

3,iis;: 

4.:r27 

3.««:j 

4,101 

4,287 

3.900 

a,:i48 

2.i»95 
2,858 
2.83S 
3..'M2 
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The  School   Census   by   Wards,   January,    1899. 


W.vitn. 


II. 


III. 


IV 


V. 


Sex.     l^iibUr.  Catholic.  Select.   XoScIhh)! 


VI. 


VII. 


VIII. 


IX 


X. 


Citv  Total 


CitvTcHal.lHJW. 


1 

Hovs... 
(iifls  .. 

7.-.1 

71 

78 

Total... 

1.41)1 

iriTi 

14U 

'Hovs... 

ii'lTls  .. 

HfciK 
1,UV» 

(S) 

Total... 

i.jj 

1 

iiu; 

l^>y» . . . 

(lirls  .. 

1..MW 

i.;iu 

47s' 

1 
0 

Tot^il... 

•_',r.H*_» 

1.010 

1 

Hovs... 
iJifls  .. 

2S 

14 
17 

ToUU... 

r.j»i 

.'►7 

:u 

Hovs... 
<;ifls  .. 

(>14 

:{lt> 

Total... 

i.J4n 

vAXi 

.-•H 

Hoys... 
(J iris  .. 

1,44.% 
i,.r.o 

1       u^ 

104 

4 

TotJil... 

2..sir. 

*J1S 

10 

Boys... 
<;ifls  .. 

i.iTi; 

1,173 
•_',.W1» 

•.»4 

Total... 

1m 

02 

Hovs... 
<;iflh  .. 

1 

i,ivj<) 

in 
Mi 

•_'.") 
•_»« 

,Tot4il... 

:{.*Jir. 

:hm) 

'vJ 

Itoys... 

<;ifis  .. 

i.Jl.'> 
i,hj:» 

11 

,Total... 

1 

•_'.;«(» 

.s-jl 

IH 

I^»vs... 

'(;irls  .. 

1 

l.fU4 
l.SJ!» 

4i:t 

44(> 

14 

:5 

Total... 

:i.«;7:» 

HTilJ 

17 

Hovs , . . 
(Jifls  .. 

11.4L1» 
ll.llNJ 

- 

1,824 
■i.l.Ui 

201) 

.'{or. 

ToUil... 


•_>-J,01!> 
21  ,.-.•.».". 


.'(,l).V»i 

;i,sis 


571. 

r»K7 


4H2 


."41) 
1.727 

i,oi:» 


3,W2 

2.s;b<| 


i.:ji9 


101 

248".       2,<R»r> 

2:»i 


4:ni 


07  j 

I 

1.-4!     urn 

l-iO' 


•^>o 


105        L.TiO 


.500 
i 
2S1I        1.52t; 
24H' 


.52!) 

270        2,.5»7 
273  I 


15,240 


2,080 


415: 


1,078 


.;4| 

121)1      l.rk02! 

121)1  i        1.015 


l..'Wl) 


201  ; 

I  I 

2.5S  i,i»m              I 

242  2.0741 


1.48,1 


2.551 


15,241; 


2,583 


2,.'V*5 


4,175 


844; 


I  < 


3.;m)1 


2,r>7i> 


4,(NW 


3,00U 


5,01)8 


:     30,487 
I     28,768 
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A  Table  Showing  the  Enrolment  by  Departments  lor  t 
First  Quarter  of  Several  Years,  Indicating  the 
Growth  of  the  Several  Departments. 


\T}.    I  interuit'illace.    (inuimuir.  Migb. 


i'm 

T 

■rni 

W^ 

^j 

18-! 

■10. 

1B-- 

,j 

Ml 

18-S 

-M 

=,. 

;« 

„, 

iwt 

, 

18« 

,-. 

j^ 

bS 

;»;;:;:: 

lfflT-» 

^ 

i^.r.'s 
I     ,111, 
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SALARIES. 


riiifeii«U-iit ."<4,()(M)  (M) 

•ipals  of  high  st  IiodIs 2,500  (K) 

assistants  in  hijjh  sdiools ^\,m)  (H)  to  2.(KK>  (M* 

1(1       ••          *•          ••         i.:mm)  ()()  •'   ],:a%){H) 

1           ''            '•            *•           l,()Or>  (K)  •*    1.20()  (X) 

th         •*             "             ••            (KX)  (M)  •'       JKH)  (X) 

hfTs-in-traininjij  in  th«*  liigh  schools 400  (K» 

•ipals  in  fourt«MMi  grammar  schools 2,000  00 

'i]>al  in  one  grammar  school I,ri00  00 

itant.s  in  grammar  an<l  primary  schools: 

heir  tirst  year  of  scrvit'c vViO  00 

heir  second  year 4."iO  (M) 

rheir  third  and  suhse<pient   years  the   maximnm   allowed 
»r  the  position  to  which  they  are  appointed: 

es  one  to  live (MM)  (K) 

six  and  seven (i2.")  00 

e  eight OT.')  m 

n  ine 7.T0  (K) 

•ipals  of  primary  schools  of  six  or  mor«*  rooms (J7r>  tK) 

•  principals  of  primary  schools (JTiO  (K) 

•  teachers,  grammar  gra<le 1,000  (It) 

primary  grade,  (in  addition  t<)  (Mher  salary) ?"»  (K) 

.  tearhers 2.V)  00 

ipals  of  kind«*rgartens.  two  sessions ({2.'>  00 

'•                one  session .VJ.')  00 

tants  in                "                S.'iOO  00  to    500  00 

rvisors  of  grammar  and  primary  schools,  three,  <'ach 1,200  00 

one 1,()(J0  (K) 

r\  isor  of  schools  for  special  diseipline  and  instrnction 1,200  00 

ipals   '•       -            '•                  ••                  "                "            ir^)  0() 

tants  in       "             •                  '*                  "                **         S-'jO^)  0^)  to    GT.*)  00 

tor  of  music 2,000  00 

assistants,  music,  encii 700  (N) 
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SALXniEi^.—Continnejf. 

SiijM^rvisor  <»f  <lra\viii|{ Sl.-'MW  0(» 

Three  assisUiiit  supervisors  of  druwinR.  «ni<Ii l.(NM)  (H) 

Supervisor  of  penumnsliip l,.Vn)  CO 

Supervisor  of  physical  training; 1.20J>  U» 

First  assistant      '*                "           S»10  ()i» 

Sej'ond     *'               •*                ••         (i(N)  ()i» 

Supervisor  of  sewing 1.<H)|>  <Ji> 

Assistants  in  sewinjj;,  eaeh r*H)  <n> 

Assistant  teacliers  of  sewing,  graduates  of  the  training  sehool, 

tlie  same  as  graduates  of  training  schools  in   prinuir.v  and 

grammar  gra<les. 

I*rineipals  of  <'ooking  schools .<(«)()  00  to    Hiw>  <n» 
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RECEIPTS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30,  1899. 


Aiuount  appropriatiMl  for  public  schools  from  tax  levy $575,000  (X) 

Sp(*('ial  appropriation  for  evening  schools .'55,000  00 

Amounts  from  otlier  sources: 

Stau^  of  Rhode  Island S21>,5:i(;  5« 

Tuition (i,()74  45 

Poll  Taxes 5,()<V4  17 

Dog  Licenses «.»,<«;  40 

Damage  to  school  property  and  sah'  c)f  hooks 578  05 

52,:J70  (i5 

Total  receipts $(«;2,;»79  (»5 
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EXPENDITURES  FOR  FISCAL   YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30,  1899. 

Salari<'S  : 

High  Schools S1(M,2(«»  US 

(irainmar  Schools 12r>,42.H  14 

Primary  Schools 171,<ji»*.»  .'H 

Kimlcrgarteii  ^Schools ll,r>i:>  ir» 

Schools  for  Special  Discipline  and  Instrnotion.. .       :$8,iU»9  4.'t 

Snpervisor  of  Disciplinary  Schools 1,140  (K) 

10,1(K»  4.H 

Schools  for  Special  Instruction 1 ,4.*<K  75 

Special  Teachers: 

I  )ra\ving r^:\,m)  (M) 

Music 4.272  50 

Penmanship 1,12.")  (K) 

Physi<al  Training '2.0U)  00 

Cooking !,(;:«  'X\ 

Sewing 2.;U0  0() 

i4,mo  >>:? 

Supervisors  of  ( trannnar  ami  Primary  Schools 4,2*.»1>  iH> 

PiMinanrnt  Sul)stirutes,  <"lerical  work 1.H40  TiO 

Sup«'rint«-mhMit  of  Schools .'^4,0(10  00 

Other  and  supply  drpartnu-nt ."»,l.S!f  ()0 

<>,1S«J  <)(► 

.Iauit«us ; 

Dmv  Schools ."^4<;.:ir»:5  ca 

Kvrning  Schools 2.()."».*i  2>> 

4«.;W(".  S4 

Janitors'  supplies 1,7S7  'M'y 

Horsr  and  carriage,  Superintendent  of  .Janitors riTil  :Ji) 

Salary  Purchasing  Agent  for  Com.  on  School  II<Mises (iOi)  00 

Furuitun-  and  repairs A.'tV2  CA 

Cartiuu  furuitun' XM  21 

Kent  of  pianos 24*  i^^ 

Tuning  pianos '. .*>!  S.'» 

Mn\  ing  pianos *j  U(> 

Care  of  clocks-. 4<'».-,  4,-, 

Lalior  on  school  houses 'Jl  ;•,!> 

A UKMiiit  cani«Ml  forward Soll.74r»  <«► 


r 
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Amount  broujfht  forward $511 ,74.')  ()i> 

Tnmnt  OtticerH  nalary $1,«M)  00 

Clerk 4«0  00 

Expenses 44«  13 

Commitment  fees 77  70 

Costs  in  truancy  cases  in  Sixtli  District  Court. . .  'Ml  75 

2,82.5  58 

Text  lK)oks 19,061  11 

Supplementary  reading 597  55 

Reference  and  library  IkhiUs 308  41 

Stationery 7,717  13 

Supplies 8,541  73 

Apparatus 7,4a3  95 

Freights  and  exjiress <)1  ;W 

Carting  supplies 705  77 

Printing  and  advertising 1,803  20 

Extra  services :«)  00 

Coal :w,573  81 

Wood a>l  37 

Light 2,70*9  GO 

Wat4*r 3,507  0.3 

Instructor  in  tyi)e\vriting  in  English  High  School 324  00 

Rents 1,215  (K) 

Tuition : 

Town  of  Cranston $*»<»  30 

State  Noriiuil  School 5,821  .32 

5,ir20  71 

Postage 419  41) 

Horse  and  carriage,  Superintendent  of  S(^hfN)ls 270  00. 

Rent  of  tidephones : 

Office  (2  yrs.) S'Jlii  «) 

Chussical  High  School  (2  yrs.) 240  00 

Hope  Street  High  School  (2  yrs.) 120  44 

Superintendent  of  .Janitors,  residence  (2  yrs.) 240  (K) 

88.-)  44 

Engrossing  diplomas o^  jjj 

Traveling  expenses,  Purchasing  Agent  for  supplies ,-,  ,»jO 

Binding K2  l.'> 

Sch<Hd  census 50  50 

Carriage  hire 22  50 

Trans|M»rtation  of  tcadiers  and  pupils 1,40()  (M) 

Anu)unt  carried  forward ."?(518  280  44 

0 


IT 
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Amount  brought  forward $618,2JiO  44 

Ijauiidry  in  High  Schools HO  92 

Fay  of  page 1(J  .ji) 

Misci'lhineouH  hills 10  <>l» 

Evening  Schools: 

Salaries $;il,884  00 

Other  expenses (5,080  <>! 

.'^T.IHU  Til 


Total 3*«^J.:w2  :r> 


Kxpentlitures  for  year  en«ling  Sept.  ;;o,  18J)9 S(Jr»r>,;i:.l2  :>t> 

Teachers'  and  janitors'  salaries  for  Septeni])er,  18118,  paid  from 

appropriation  for  year  ending  Sept.  'M),  1H\¥.) "jO.TiH  :V2 

.«>707,O8(»  S8 
Tea<'hers'  pay  roll  for  Sept.  .'K),  181M>,  pai<l  from  appr(>i>riation 

for  year  ending  Sept.  ::0,  1000 44.707  1*7 

$(k>l!.;t7*»  «>1 
Unexpeniled    balance    from   appropriation    for    year    ending 

Sept.  :.o.  I8;«) iH 

Total  receipts  for  fiscal  year  ending  Sept.  :«),  18<«» .5r,t>2.:i7*>  <m 

Amounts  expencled  by  tin*  several  <ommittees: 

.\inoinit  Kxpemled.  l>eflclt. 

Exe<utive  Committee .<l'J<),<)4i>  28  .iJl,Or»-»  -"> 

Connnittee  on  School  Houses ()0,7ir>  341 

Evening  Schotds 'M,\n'A  di 

High  Schools lir),4<kJ48 

*'            Cframmurand  Primary  Schotds. . .  ;U7,8(Ji»  r>7 

Domesiif  Scienr.' 4,4(i:i  .Vt 

'♦            Drawing 4,(H0  00 

Penmanship 1,27.">  00 

Music 4,787  ."M) 

Hygiene 2,:5<K»  00 

Kdufation   Blin<l,  Deaf,  ami  Fee- 

bl.-Mindeil  Children l.r)8S  7r»                    H»l  2r» 


n 


1(MK)1  (>7 

.'{2,400  10 

14.".  00 

:;20  01  > 

410  0l» 

120  (Ml 

.■!<7()7 ,()«<»  8S  5^44,707  27 

Receipts  f«»r  tiscal  year  eniling  Sept.  .M).  180i) iarj,:J70  Im 

Un«*xpended  balauee  for  tiscal  year  ending  Sept. 

:;o.  \s\Y.\ m 


."^7n7.<),so  <r_>  j?707,aS4j  irj 
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EXPENDITURES  FOR  SCHOOL  YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  1,  1899. 


KiiffUsh   llifjJi  School: 

Tftuhers'  salaries S.'U.77(;  17 

Text  lK>oks l.'J-JT)  <H 

Kt^fiTi'iice  an<l  library  Inioks i\'l  iYl 

Stationery  an<l  school  su]>plit*s 1.071)  (57 

Apparatus  ami  special  supplie;^ 17.'i  48 

Janitors'  salaries l.rilK)  (M) 

.lanitors'  supplies 57  8.'» 

Coal 1 ,270  22 

Woo<l T)  !10 

Li^lit 232  21 

Water KTi  (K) 

Furniture  and  repairs VM  HU 

Instructor  in  typewriting? 'MA  (H) 


Eiif/lish   JIh/fi  Sr/ioni  Aniifx  : 

(KilliuKly  Street.) 

Teachers*  salaries .i?2,18r»  00 

Text  lK)oks Hn  40 

Stationery  and  s<'hool  supplies 7(»  '.•7 

Janitors*  salaries 240  00 

Janitors'  sui>plies 24  ID 

Coal 151>  2«) 

WcMxl 2  ilT* 

Li^ht ir>  10 

Water 10  (N) 

Furniturt^  an<l  repairs .'IT)  11 


.'?40/.mi  45 


2,1I0J>  <»2 


Amount  carrii'd  forward ^iyHTM)  ."J7 
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Ainount  brouf^ht  forward $43,850  '.^ 

ClnHKival  High  Sdiool : 

Teachers'  salaries $18,()9i  iu 

Text  lH>oks 000  18 

Reference  and  librarj'  }>ooks 118  21 

Stationery  and  school  snpplies ,'W»  20 

Gyinnasinni  apparatus .'t.H  45 

Apparatus  and  special  su])plies i:J8  01 

Janitors'  salaries 2,300  00 

Janitors*  snpplies 85  71» 

Coal 1,855  ;{0 

Wood 11  80 

Light 280  50 

Water i;V2  Ki 

Furniture  and  repairs 170  (i2 

24,754  89 

Manual  Traininy  Uigh  School: 

Teachers'  salaries $23,940  66 

Text  l)Ooks 825  57 

Reference  and  library'  Iwoks 79  90 

Stationery  and  school  supplies 576  59 

Apparatus  and  special  supjdies: 

Chemical  IalK)rat-ory $272  iKi 

Donu-stic  Art 127  97 

Domestic  Science 100  01 

.    Drawing  and  Art :m  70 

Electrical  laboratory 91  70 

Ironwork 423  79 

Machinery  an<l  t4>ols 109  02 

Photographic  hilM>ratory 102  17 

Plivsical  laboratory 54  44 

Woodwork 701  7:'. 

2,:V«  08 

flanitors'  salaries 1/.K<0  00 

Janitors'  supplies 28  .'iO 

Coal 1,490  :rr 

Light 473  ;W 

Wat4r l.TO  00 

Furniture  and  rejiairs 'M\  18 

;M,177  05 

Amount  carrie«l  forward 3102,788  31 
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Amount  brought  forward $10*2,788  'M 

Hope  Street  High  Schaoi. 

Teachers'  sahiries 320,544  M 

Text  books 5.r»l(i  75 

Reference  and  library  books 51M  r».'l 

Stationery  and  school  supplies I.IIU  10 

Maps 240  :iri 

Typewriting  apparatus 444  15 

Xiunch  room  outfit 251  ih\ 

Apparatus  an<l  special  supplies: 

Chemical  and  Physical .«!l,2i)l  11> 

Photographic 71  71 

I,:v52  ln) 

Miscellaneous  eipiipment 153  .'Ui 

Janitors'  salaries 2,200  00 

-Janitors'  supplies 12*J  \'-\ 

Coal 2,0iKl  (W 

Wood 2:njO 

Light 271  04 

Water .    1:I2  15 

Furniture  an<l  repairs : 110  (H 

:i8,i:j(>  77 

(irannuar  Schools  (15  buildings,  158  rooms). 

Teachers'  salaries ,«il25,727  (>:$ 

Text  lM)oks :5,89l  \W 

Stationery  and  supplies 5,114  '^\) 

Janitors'  salaries *.),l),V)  00 

-Janitors'  supplies 418 'tHi 

Coal * 11,751  .{2 

Wr)od 275  82 

Light 835  51 

Water 750  <«> 

Furniture  and  repairs 1,47'.>  81> 

I(i0,181  45 

Priinan/  ScJuntls  «W  buildings,  .'104  rooms). 

Teachers'  salaries $171,572  54 

Text  l>ooks 4,882  82 

Stationery  and  su])plies 5,255  'J5 

-Janit<irs'  salaries 23,751  HI 

Amounts  carried  forward $205,40:^  22      3:301,100  53 
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AiiiountM  brought  forwanl S2a'»,44>3  22       S^»l,10f»  5:5 

Janitors'  supplies IMl  27 

Coal 18,102  ;C» 

Wootl 700  ;fi 

Light 477  40 

AVater 2,14:3  :V> 

Funiituro  and  reimirs 2,80.*i  iV) 

2:J0,t«l  9ii 

Khnh'r(f  arte  lis  (1(5  rooms). 
(This  includes  one  room  forone-half  the  year,  which 

Teachers*  salaries .«?11,k:M)  81 

Stationery  an«l  supplies :«I8  80 

Janitors'  salaries 1,2;><>  in» 

Janitors'  supplies 2  !»*.» 

('oal <»U  8:; 

Wood VA  <h; 

Water  (included  in  i»riniary  schools) 

Furniture  and  repairs 142  (>.*» 

14,<^V>  {X\ 

SchfKtls /if}' SfH'ciui  fiiscipline  tnni  //fstrtictioii  (14  rooms). 

Teachers'  salaries ."^8,1)17  (W 

Text  hooks : (>1  4:i 

Stationery  and  su])plies liU  <N» 

Janitors'  salaries 1102  2«» 

.Janitors'  supplies VA  !."» 

Coal r»:i2  21 

AVooil 22  87 

Light 117  r,j 

Water 117  48 

Furniture  and  repairs 180  5ii 

11.078  22 

SHuutls  for  Sin'CHif  IiifftrKftio/i  {'I  rooms). 

Teachers*  salaries .^1,427  .">(» 

T«-xt  hooks 10  71 

Stationery  and  supplies 15  8.'i 

Janitors'  salaries 270  (M) 

Janitors'  supplies 2  'M 

Coal 181  88 

Amounts  carried  forwanl .^1,1»14  28      S,'m7,4.*>1  74 
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Amounts  hrouglit  forward $1,914  28      .'?r»r)7,451  74 

Wood 4  42 

Light 27  4<) 

Wsiter 21  .*« 

F'uriiitun'  ami  repairs 07  74 

2,<Mi-»  22 

Cixtkhnj  .SV7/00/.V  (3  rooms). 

T«'a<hers'  salari«*s $1,85:?  'X\ 

Hooks 4.")  12 

Statiom*ry  and  scliool  supplies 141  7(» 

tNxiking  supplies .*i77  00 

Janitors'  salaries .'448  M) 

Janitors*  supplies :\\) 

Coal hh;  8<> 

AVooil i;i  27 

Light 27  («> 

Water 40  00 

Furniture  and  repairs 11  ."ill 

'l^XA  74 

S'ddrirs  (tf  SniK'rrisnrs  a/til  S/tfchif  Teachers. 

i^rrammar  and  l*rimar.v .M,.S(»1)  IK) 

Diseiplinary  schools 1,140  (K) 

Special  Teaehers : 

I  )ra\ving s:V»'.«>  00 

Music 4,:577  r»o 

IVumanship 1,275  00 

Physical  Training 2,180  <)0 

Sewing 2,455  00 

i:M»77  5(» 

111,487  40 

Supplies  ilelivered  Supervisors  and  Special  Teach- 
ers for  tlistrihution  : 

(irannnar  and  Primary .S22  17 

Spe<'ial  Tea<'hers  : 

Drawing ^Vl  2<> 

Music 10  40 

P<-nmanship 15  20 

IMiysical  Training 22 

Sewing 107  M 

l«».-»  01 

218  08 

Amount  carried  forward #5S2.1S7  27 
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Ainouiit  brought  forwanl .^^582,187  21 

Evfnuiff  Sdioolit  (25  Sch(M)l8)  : 

T^'ik'Ikts'  salarifH  : 

Supervisor ^<«  (K) 

High  School 4,7W  «) 

Adviinced  and  Eh*ineiit4irv  Schools 2r»,(J25  00 

§31.«K4  m 

Books : 

High  School ;, ^rai  05 

Advanced  and  Eleuicntarv  Schools {Hi  10 

l.Vi  7r> 

Stationery  and  supplies: 

High  School $287  71 

Advanced  and  Elementary  Schools 288  03 

.H.»    44 

Signs  on  stAinls 14  5V> 

Laundry (>  88 

Fuel 1,075  27 

Light 1  ,.380  34 

Water 120  21 

Postage 71)  *.>2 

Printing 411  12 

Advertising 125  30 

Furniture  and  tittings 17J>  (J<*» 

Repairing  furniture 120  85 

Carriage  hire'. 58  (H) 

Expressing  and  carting 4  (K) 

riericjil  services  and  lahor 45  00 

Rents 1,4<J0  00 

Rent  of  pianos 2.V)  00 

Janitors'  sup]di«*s 15  02 

.37,*»fU  GI 

Pay  nf  Evening  Scrhool  Janitors 2,03.3  2l> 

(it'iit'i'dl  Expenses  : 
Salaries: 

Superintenilent  of  S<hools S4.00t)  00 

Othcc  and  sup[dy  department 5,l(i5  00 

Purchasing  Ag«'nt,  Committee  on  Scho<d  Houses  ikX)  00 

Superintcn<lent  of  Janitors 1,000  00 

Truant  officer L.TOO  (JO 

Truant  officer's  <h'rk 4H0  (N) 

Amounts  carric<l  forward ?512,745  00      $<522,185  08 
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Amounts  brought  forwaird  $12,745  00      ?0iri,18r»  08 

Pay  of  ptTiiiunent  suhstitutes  for  clerical  work 1,875  aO 

I'ay  of  Hpare  janitor (MM)  00 

Horse  and  carriaK**,  Superintendent  of  Schools .'MX)  00 

Horse  and  carriage,  Superintendent  of  Janitors  . . .  '.VI7  'i."* 

Traveling  expenses  of  PuniniMing  Agent 1(>  15 

Transportation  of  t^^iichers  and  juipils 1,400  (K) 

Postage r45  04 

Supplies  for  examinations 4  7.*i 

Supplies  for  office 2H4  'JS 

(\'nsus: 

Supplies $4  «M) 

I'rinting 47  40 

Delivering  blanks S  10 

Postage 4  (M) 


a  10 


Binding 82  15 

Gas  in  supply  room 10  1»2 

Repair  shop: 

Supplies .SllJ  1(> 

Coal .'M)  50 

Gas 1  47 


Water 15  12 


Extra  services  in  sdiocds (>4  00 

Printing  and  advertising 1,8*.KJ  2t> 

Truant  officers'  expenses 448  l.S 

Conunitment  fees 77  7<> 

Costs  in  truancy  cases  in  Sixth  District  Court .'il7  75 

Kents 1.215  0() 

llent  of  telephoni's: 

Office M:i8  (M) 

(M}issi<'al  High  Stlu.ol 120  00 

Hope  Street  High  S<liool «n<  44 

Superintendent  <>f  Janitors'  residence..         120  0() 


C'arriag*'  liirc 

Freight  and  exj>ressage 

Carting  supplies 

Carting  furniture 


441 

44 

21 

5() 

li:i 

88 

871 

(52 

.'i.MJ 

:a) 

Amounts  <*arrie<l  forwainl .S*24,^J*.>4  15      .'S<»22.185  (W 

10 
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Amouiite  brought  forward 824,:tiM  ir»       S022.1S5  Oti 

Engrossing  diplonin8 : ^ 'ili4  87 

Town  of  Cranston,  tuition " W  ;>!i 

Rhode  Ishind  State  .Normal  School,  tuition. 5,821  :V2 

Laundry  in  high  sdiools GO  1»2 

Labor  on  school  lioust's 27  .'K» 

Furniture  and  repairs  in  office,  supply  room,  and 

repair  shop. 47  .'58 

Labor,  repairing  furniture 150  91 

Pay  of  page .    KJ  .TO 

Miscellaneous  bills 12  iW» 


a(),8iici  i:i 


S(w>;t.O80  21 


Books,  supplies,  and  janitors*  supplies  on  liand  in  stock  room.  j^o,.!:*!*  7.J 

Furniture  and  repair  material  in  n*pair  shop * JiCi  -M) 


f^' 


